News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical raw materials 


YCAR 2202—a bromine modified butyl 
rubber — offers outstanding properties 
unobtainable with conventional butyl, yet re- 
tains the typical butyl properties of excellent 
ozone resistance, heat and light aging resist- 
ance, electrical resistance, and exceptionally 
low air permeability. 


Check these plus values . . . they may add up 
to important new applications; perhaps show 
you how to improve an operation or make a 
superior product. 

CURES FASTER, MORE CONSISTENTLY... good, 
consistent cures obtainable using only approximately 
one-half as much accelerator. 


EXCELLENT COMPATIBILITY... can be blended and 
cured with crude, GR-S, butyl, and other rubbers. 


SUPERIOR BONDING ... adheres strongly to butyl, 
other rubbers, and metals. 


WIDE RANGE OF APPLICATIONS ... cement and 
adhesives, wire and cable, tire curing bags and 
bladders, inner tubes, coated fabrics, belts, hose and 
tubing, and mechanical goods. 
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Hycar 2202, originally introduced as Hycar 
HH, is now readily available in commercial 
quantities. For complete technical informa- 
tion, please write Dept. CJ-3, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Amarica Rubee 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 
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Rubber Products Look Better... Feel Better. . . 


when made with PHILBLACK* A! 


How can you put glamour in 
galoshes . . . beauty in boots? 
Well, Philblack A is actually 
a beauty treatment for rubber 
. . . gives it a smooth satiny 
finish and pleasing “rubbery” 
feel. And we don’t need to 
tell you that more sales-appeal 
means more profits for the 





manufacturer! 


Phillips extensive research on 
the subject of rubber and car- 
bon blacks, covering a period 

of twenty years, has developed 
four distinctive carbon blacks 
with important individual @ 
qualities and characteristics @ 
that make each Philblack tops “4 
in its own field. 


Our technical staff will gladly 
advise you on your specific 
carbon black requirements. 
Write for full information 
concerning the Philblacks. 





®,4 TRADEMARK 


Know the Prilblatkh?! Know WHat THEY'LL DO FOR-You! 


Philblack A FEF Fast Extrusion Furnace Black Philblack | ISAF intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black 
Ideal for smooth tubing, accurate molding, satiny Superior abrasion resistance at moderate cost. 
finish. Mixes easily. High, hot tensile. Disperses Very high resistance to cuts and cracks. More 


heat. Non-staining. tread miles at high speeds. 





For long, durable life. Good electrical conduc- 
tivity. Excellent flex. Fine dispersion. 


Toughest black on the market. Extreme abrasion 
resistance. Withstands aging, cracking, cutting 
and chipping. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Philblack Soles, 318 Water Street, Akron 8, Ohio. Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





'O Philblack 0 HAF High Abrasion Furnace Black rE Philblack E SAF Super Abrasion Furnace Black 


West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California. Canada: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 
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the simple answer to compound problems 


If your problems are the breaking down, mixing or blending of rubber 
and similar substances, then the best and simplest answer is the Intermix 
Intermix, designed and built by Francis Shaw, the pioneers of rubber and plastics 
machinery, is the most versatile heavy-duty Internal Mixer available today. Natura 
and synthetic rubbers, ebonite. etc., are compounded at lower temperatures thar 
are usually associated with other internal mixers, but, in addition, this encl 
machine can be steam heated for blending plast 
corporate 


meldnaamiiricaar ‘Sitar 
Nn Operation, compact in design, and ir Ox allowing t 
of two-speed motors and providing a compact vibration-free asse 


a 














$ AA 


FRANCIS SHAW AND COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER |! ENGLAND 


FRANCIS SHAW (CANADA) LTD GRAHAM’S LANE BURLINGTON ONTARIO CANADA 


ve 
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TAPES ARE TOPS 


with release 
coatings containing 


Good release from itself, or “cleanup,” is essential to proper performance of pres- 
sure-sensitive paper tape. Good cleanup depends upon a smooth, stable release 
coating which has greater adhesion to the base paper than to the sensitized adhe- 
sive. A leading manufacturer finds a viny//CHEMIGUM coating gives him just that 
—a tape which unrolls for printing at 60 to 100 yards per minute, without sticking. 
CHEMIGUM is the easy-processing nitrile rubber—first and finest in the field. It is 
fully compatible with the vinyl resin and serves as a nonmigrating plasticizer. In 
addition to permanence, CHEMIGUM imparts excellent adhesion to the nitrile 
rubber-impregnated paper and provides a surface highly receptive to printing or 
writing. 

In preparation of the solution, this grade of CHEMIGUM breaks down rapidly 
under mastication and serves as an excellent grinding medium for the pigment. It 
also exhibits good solubility characteristics — quickly gives solutions which age 
well and do not form irreversible gels. 

This same manufacturer also uses CHEMIGUM LATEX in a tie-coat to bind the 
natural rubber-based adhesive to the paper, and PLIOLITE S-5 — a high styrene- 
butadiene copolymer—in the adhesive itself. The CHEMIGUM LATEX is fully com- 
patible with certain resins to give excellent adhesion and the smoothest film of all 
the latices tried. The PLIOLITE S-5 greatly improves the film strength of the adhe- 
sive and increases its resistance to oxidation. 

Details, samples and technical help on CHEMIGUM and related latices, resins or 
rubbers—from the “greatest name in rubber’”—are yours by writing: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD*YEAR 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry - CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 








CHEMIGUM...another quality product of Goodyear Chemical Division 


TOUGH 
PAPER TAPES for labels, 
advertising, strapping or binding, 
and other packaging uses, come clean 
—perform beautifully—with release 
coating made with 
CHEMIGUM. 


Photo courtesy Coated Products, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 





Pied aale Hee 


Thropp 22” x 22” x 60” Mill 


This clean, streamlined Mill is a real workhorse, designed and built 
in every detail for dependable, uninterrupted production in the 
Rubber and Plastics Industries. 


send for complete information 


wow LHROPP. son. 


Division of J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. 
555 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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For Bonding 
RUBBER - TO - METAL 
in Electronic Equipment 








VA 


/ 





Me PLY ieee] 


BOND IS UNAFFECTED BY EXPOSURE T0 OZONE 


TY-PLY “yp! ...the new Universal 


Primer and TY-PLY “RC”... the improved TY-PLY "Q” or *3640” 


Rubber Cover Cement are exceptionally ; 
suitable for natural rubber stocks for bonding Natural, GR-S, 


(both normal and low-sulfur), standard and Butyl 
and cold-polymerized GR-S’s, 
polybutadiene, oil-modified GR-S, TY-PLY “BN” 


arctic-type GR-S and natural-GR-S biends. - 
Both adhesives have excellent shelf for bonding N-types 


and working stability; are insensitive rey 
to weather or ozone conditions; TY-PLY $ 
and work well over a wide range of ° 
: for bonding Neoprene 
curing temperatures. 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber compounds to almost 
any clean metal surface 


MARBON CHEMICAL 


Division of BORG-W.ARNER 


GARY, INDIANA 


FY-PLY has stood the test of time... since ‘39 
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Z n? is dofuittely in the picture 


Photo above: Tire for off-the-road service must resist cuts, 
snaps, tears and severest rock penetration. 


In putting rubber to work, scientists have succeeded in impart- 
ing to this versatile material a great variety of properties. The 
desirable characteristics in each case depending upon the prod- 
uct’s eventual use. In the application illustrated here, resistance 
to wear is, obviously, the prime consideration. Now look at the 
rubber tip on an ordinary pencil and consider that an eraser 
does its job by wearing away. Could anyone ask for a better 
example of versatility? 

Zinc Oxide is a basic ingredient in nearly all products made 
from either natural or synthetic rubber compounds. ST. JOE 
lead-free ZINC OXIDES are produced by a unique electro- 
thermic method —a modification of the direct-from-ore, or 
American Process. Zinc Oxides thus produced combine most 
of the desirable properties of the American and French Process 
types. 

ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES are available in grades to fit most 
any need, and their uniform high quality accounts for their 
wide use by the country’s leading producers of rubber products. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


Below: Tractor pulling log arch drags 5-ton logs to truck 
loading points. 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 7 P ries & biauenieas’ Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 
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YOU CAN GET 


CLOSER GAUGE CONTROL 


with the F-B’ ‘Tri-angular’ calender 


The right-angle roll arrangement of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Tri-angular calender as- 
sures closer control of gauge in any type of pro- 
duction requiring two passes. With only two 
rolls in any plane, there is no pressure from a 
third roll to affect roll settings and cause fluc- 
tuations in gauge. Hydraulic pullback cylin- 
ders hold the rolls in position, eliminating 
backlash in boxes and adjusting screws. 

The angle of the rolls makes feeding easier. 
No feed table is necessary because the lower 
roll supports the feed bank. Both the bank and 
the guides are easily accessible from the floor 
level. 


Where even closer control of gauge is 
desired a motorized crossed-axes device for 
regulation of roll crown is available. Other 
optional features include rolls drilled longi- 
tudinally for close temperature control, and 
the Farrel Uni-drive. 

The Tri-angular calender is available in a 
choice of sizes. Write for further information. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston FB-966 





ZI N ( OXI y 7 Cuts Handling, Storage, 
Mixing and Processing Costs 


: ‘ : ‘ Pelleted Protox-267 (right) bulks less 
* 
Protox-267* zinc oxide brings you the many unique ie idl ah ie email aad alll 


advantages of both propionic acid treatment and oxide; saves storage space; increases 
pelleting. Banbury output. 
Its base is Protox-166, well recognized for its fast 
mixing, excellent dispersion and good processing 
properties. 
It retains all the features of Protox-166 and adds 
to them the important advantages of pellets. 


4 


Pelleted Protox-267 (right) pours fast from bags, 
bins and scoops. Conventional zinc oxide (left) 
flows with difficulty even down a steep incline. 


Faster, easier handling 


Quicker weighing 
Less dusting loss 
Smaller storage space 


Greater Banbury output 








Our representatives will be glad to discuss how 
you can cut your costs with Protox-267. 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 
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HI-SIL" 


Hi-Sil is another exclusive 
Columbia-Southern® rubber 
reinforcing pigment. Hi-Sil 
has been used extensively 
in the production of non- 
black natural, GR-S, butyl 
and Neoprene compounds 
where an extremely high 
level of physical Properties 
is required. 

Improved performance 
in compounding and high 
quality result when Hi-Sil 
is used. 


HI-SiL is a Precipitated silica with 
@ specific gravity of 1.95 and an 
average particle size of -025 micron. 
Hi-Sil imparts high modulus, high 
tensile and tear, and extremely high 
abrasion resistance, 


You are invited to write for 
further information, free 
technical bulletins, or exper- 
imental working samples. 


: Cincinnati « Charlotte 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinna 
Chicago * Cleveland * Boston * New York 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN ai Ceaoene Peat A pn «ee 


Dallas * Houston « Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 


ae a ts i as id H a mat IN CANADA: Stondord. Chemical United 
BSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMP ares CANADA: Stondard Chemical i 
hi GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 
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EW OAKES BLENDER CUTS 
DOWN MIXER SHUTDOWNS! 


Your present big production of foam rubber 
from your Oakes Continuous Automatic mixers 
can be increased even more by adding the new 
Oakes blender. With the blende 
clogging of the foaming head; hence shutdowns 


»r there is no 


for cleaning are eliminated; continuous, unin- 
terrupted production can be maintained. Runs 
for hour after hour, around the clock, are pos- 
sible, with production at 2,000 pounds and 
more per hour. 


Clogging or coagulation of latex in the foaming- 
head is eliminated because the coagulating 
agents—zinc and gel—are not added until the 
partially foamed latex passes out of the foam 
ing head into the blender head. In the blender 
head the zinc oxide slurry is introduced into 
the stream through a needle; the gel is similarly 
atomized into it by means of an air jet. This in- 
sures even distribution throughout the foamed 
latex, and finishes off and completes the 


foaming. 

The stainless steel blender head, into which the 
foamed latex is piped from the foaming head, 
is small—just five inches in diameter and six 
inches long, electro-polished to mirror smooth- 
ness with no pockets or dead ends, permitting 
a clean, swift sweep-through without clogging. 
Even extremely unstable formulations can be 
used; if, in such cases there should be a build- 
up, the blender head can be opened and ex- 
posed instantly by loosening two thumb screws; 
a quick spurt from a water hose cleans it. The 
pounds and 
Speed of the 


entire blender unit weighs but 15 
occupies a space only 24” x 36” 
rpm’s,. 


blender is variable—‘o to Io0¢ 


By attaching the new Oakes blender to your 





NEEDLE VALVE —+ . 


TACHOMETER 


PUSH BUTTON STATION 





AIR PRESSURE REGULATOR 





5M MIXING HEAD 


INJECTION POINT 
FOR ZINC & GEL 





MOTOR SPEED 
CONTROL 


ELECTRICAL 
+— CONTROL 
PANEL 








Oakes mixer no time is lost for cleaninz the 
vour equipment can operate at 
with attendant in- 


foaming head; 
all times at top capacity, 
creases in output. The blender can add sub- 
stantially to the gains vou already have en- 
joyed through your original Oakes mixer in- 


stallation. 


THE E. T. OAKES CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT BL3 e« 


COMMACK ROAD, 


ISLIP, l., 


NEW YORK 


Export Representative: VANDERBILT EXPORT CORP., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Avoid crumbled batches in GR-S stocks... 


“ PEPTON 22 


Plasticizer 
—reduces Mooney values...improves processing _ 


PEPTON 22 Plasticizer prevents crumbling of oil- 
extended GR-S batches when they are dumped 
from the Banbury onto the sheet-off mill. PEPTON 
22 effects a marked reduction in Mooney Viscosity 
values and insures proper consistency for better 
processing. 


CUT POWER CONSUMPTION ... REDUCE YOUR 
BREAKDOWN TIME WITH PEPTON 22 PLASTICIZER 


“Ideal for use in natural rubber or GR-S stocks. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron 
Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio * H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, 
N. J. * H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. * Ernest Jacoby and 
Company, Boston, Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal 
and Toronto 
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ln the good old days 


ra 


LT 


ill 


! 
li 


plantation yielded crude rubber 


in today’s 
rubber shop 


ee-When low stress insures minimum 


deflection 


»»»when high pressures evenly applied 
to practically deflection-free (within .002 
inches) platens guarantee thin flash lines 


-.-when competitive bidding demands 
maximum service for minimum cost 


is by far the greatest 
name in special precision 
hydraulic presses 


IN OUR 60TH YEAR ERIE FOUNDRY co. ERIE, PA. 
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A new use for Cabflex°DDP. 
tested and proved 
superior at lower formulation costs... 


Courtesy of The Rex Corporation, West Acton, Masa, 


Cabfley DDP 


CABOT’S di-decyl phthalate 


for HIGH TEMPERATURE WIRE 
VINYL INSULATION 


Cabflex® Di. 2 io 


di-iso-octyl 
standard po Ee oo 


Cabflex® DOP 
Sakae at a 
Cabflex® ODP 


improved tex od etity perma ity permanence 


Cabflex® DOP CABOT —controi* 


ular we A-957° 
high molecular weight diester tneultion Resistance — a 957" — (aut TCP) 
Cabflex Di-OA® . @usec. «2580.00 ~—- 3070.00 


di-iso-octyl adipate @ 60.0°C. 7.80 0.23 
standard low temperature plasticizer @ 75.0°C. 1.66 0.525 


e Cabflex® DOA @ ny ae ~s All Tests Run On $18 Wire, 
standard low vheraed plasticizer ; wc one Gis 1/32” Wall Thickness 
a Cabflex® ODA 3 weeks 69.0 1.20 ° Commersiaily available 
yl decyl adipate 9 weeks 31.0 eh er ee <= era 
improved low temperature permanence es ent around 0.118" mandrel 
in vinyl compounds. Low Temperature Properties # #* Based on current list 


° prices of raw material 
@ Cabflex® DDA Passed 2000. g 


SO Temneiles teeter with 

‘emperature ‘er wi 

iow volatility and high efficiency Retention of Elongation 
7 days at 113°C. 89% 83 


© Cabflex® Di-0Z oe 
di-iso-octyl azelate __ 2 Pound Volume Cost 
low volatility, good water immersion 44.72 48.09 
properties impart excellent low 
temperature permanence 


}-RA® 
bad Cabflex Di BA For samples and for further technical information address 
di-iso-butyl adipate 
nontoxic, approved for use in vinyl food 


wrappings by Food & Drug Administration z=. 

© Cabol 100 7-VT-hd PLASTICS CHEMICALS DIVISION 
hydrocarbon oil plastici , 4 

pk plasticizer, with my Hastie iy 

with octyl- Onthalote type plasticizers GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Moss. 








REPRESENTATIVES: 


ANDERSON & COMPANY 


547 Aqueduct St. 
Akron, Ohio 


JOHN K. BICE COMPANY 


440 Seaton St. 


Los Angeles, California 


GEORGE C. BRANDT, INC. 


760 Vandalia St. 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


707 Cermon Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 


102 Poydras St 





PRODUCED FOR YOU 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY «+ TATE, GEORGIA 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICALS, LTD. 
Div. of Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Pier H, Carrall St., Vancouver, B.C. 


GRIFFITH-MEHAFFEY CO., INC. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


5145 West 67th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE C. P. HALL CO. OF ILLINOIS 


R. T. HOPKINS & COMPANY 
544 Means Street, N. W 


HAROLD T. ILLING COMPANY 

4200 W. Monarch Place 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

E. B. McCULLOUGH COMPANY 
301 Commerce Street 

Houston, Texas 

THE L. A. MILLER COMPANY 

Republic Building 

Louisville, Kentucky 

MORTON-MYERS COMPANY 

27 Southwest Blvd. 

Kansas City, Kansas 


PACIFIC COAST CHEMICALS CO. 
2060 Third St. 
Berkeley, California 


W. W. RICHERSON COMPANY 
712 Unit 2, Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 


G. S. ROBINS COMPANY 
126 Chateau Avenue 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


SMITH CHEMICAL & COLOR CO. 
55 John St. 
Brooklyn, New York 


CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 


FRANK E. DEMPSEY & CO., LTD. 
Toronto and Montreal 
Canada 


WYROUGH & LOSER 
801 Broad St. Bank Building 
Trenton, New Jersey 


W. RONALD BENSON, INC. 
820 First Avenue, South 
Seattle 4, Washington 


WALL-WESTERN, INC. 
2133 N. W. York 
Portland 10, Oregon 
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The recently opened West Virginia Turn- 
pike is a tribute to man’s engineering 
skill, his desire for constant improvement 
in transportation and a tribute to the 
State which had the vision and courage to 
plan and build the $133,000,000 project. 


This Turnpike, which traverses the 
area between Charleston and Princeton 
(near the Virginia border), makes the 
journey 22 miles shorter and saves ap- 
proximately two hours in travel time. It 
opens one of the most beautiful scenic 
areas in the East. To all who ride over it, 
the West Virginia Turnpike represents 88 
miracle miles. 


88 
MIRACLE 
MILES 


Thus, man progresses in his ability to 
transport himself and his products. The 
rubber tire is the base on which this abil- 
ity rests. The strength, durability, long 
life and dependability of the rubber tire 
began when compounders first began to 
use carbon black as an additive. 


This Company, past whose home of- 
fices people pass in reaching or leaving 
the West Virginia Turnpike, has long 
been a leader in the production of carbon 
blacks — carbon blacks of quality, which 
have been the choice of those who prefer 
the best. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 








| KOSMOBILE 
| <= 77 (EPC) 








KOSMOBILE 
HM(MPC) => 


Use UNITED CARBON BLACKS 


United’s channel blacks pioneered the reinforcement of rubber. To date 
Kosmobile HM (MPC) and Kosmobile 77 (EPC) are still the undisputed 
leaders for safe processing and for imparting high tensile strengths and 
elongations to all types of rubbers. 


Kosmobile blacks are most dependable for uniform quality and satis- 
factory performance. Obviously, compounders rely upon them for solving 
cost and quality problems. 


United blacks are backed by a wealth of manufacturing experience and 
world-wide use. The trend is towards better blacks. Naturally, this means 


United Blacks. 


specify UNITED BLACKS 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 








| BEARING (ROLLER) 


WRITE OR 
WIRE FOR 
BULLETIN 
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oo ws DOORS 


- Cost less to Own 
.. Less to Operate 


The Gussett Easy-Glide Quick-Opening Door is the result of almost forty years 
of practical experience in designing and building processing equipment for the 
rubber industry. 

Fabricated of heavy steel plate, it offers high strength and a higher factor of 
safety without excessive weight. Precision machining insures accurate seating and 
freedom from leakage. 


The large-diameter hinge pin and door center pin turn in heavy, pressure- 
lubricated bronze bushings and the weight of the door is supported by heavy-duty 
roller thrust bearings to minimize time and effort required to open and close the doer 
and insure long, trouble-free service. Hundreds of Gussett Easy-Glide doors are in 
use all over the world. 

Easy-Glide Doors are furnished without extra cost (often at important savings) 
on all Gussett-built Vulcanizers . . . horizontal or vertical . . . 18 inches and larger . . . 
any desired length . . . for any working pressure up to 600 pounds. 





AT tre fewewwumos OF PROGRESS YOU’LL FIND 


Onee a 52-Hour Job* 


NOW IT’S DONE IN 20 MINUTES! 


*It used to take as much as 52 hours to de- 
flash the small rubber valve discs shown. The 
same job done better by tumbling with Pureco 
liquid COz takes only 20 minutes for flash- 
free results. 

Here is a process that means greater profits 
for you... much lower labor costs .. . fewer 
rejects ... gentler handling of delicate parts 


... and greater adaptability. 


While rubber tumbling may not be new 
to you, the Pureco man may be able to help 
you improve your techniques, enable you 
to tumble a far greater variety of parts. Ask 
him to call. He'll be glad to take your “prob- 
lem” parts to our laboratory experts for a 
full confidential report on the method of 
tumbling that is best for you — and, of course, 


at no obligation. 











Pure Carbonic Company 


NATION-WIDE “‘DRY-ICE"’ SERVICE-DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








GENERAL OFFICES: 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


PURE CARBONIC COMPANY is a division of AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED Principal products of other divisions include: AIRCO 
— industrial gases, welding and cutting equipment and acetylenic chemicals OHIO — medical gases and hospital equipment NATIONAL 
CARBIDE — pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide COLTON CHEMICAL COMPANY — polyvinyl acetates, alcohols and other synthetic resins. 
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a new cord treatment for new tire toughness! 


Naugatuck — developer of the first natural latex for tire 
cord treatment, then the first reclaim dispersion, and later 
GR-S plus Resorcinal — now offers you a special vinyl 
pyridine latex that increases rubber-to-fabric adhesion up 
to 50%! 
New Pyratex 
@ binds rayon to rubber with a grip almost as strong as the 
cord itself. 
@ retains its outstanding adhesion even under the severe heat 
and flexing of high-speed tire travel. 
What's more, this superior solutioning agent... 
@ develops adhesion more rapidly with cure. 


aw 


@ greatly reduces “curing blows.” 


@ is supplied at higher solids with resulting conveniences. 


You'll find Pyratex will raise the performance of reinforced 
rubber in airplane, truck, bus, and automobile tires, in V-belts 
and conveyor belts—wherever fatigue resistance and ply separa- 
tion pose problems. 


New Pyratex is available for your own further compounding, 
or as a Lotol, custom-compounded and ready to use—with 
good storage stability. To find out more about how it can 
help your product—economically—write on your letterhead to 
the address below. 





NAVBAT UC 


x, Division of United States Rubber Company 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron * Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Los Angeles * Memphis * New York ¢ Philadelphia * IN CANADA Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira,Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber * Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber * Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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Fabric helps 


boost coal ji: 


Enclosed Hewitt-Robins conveyor belt at Duke 
SR a Power Company’s Lee Steam Station, Pelzer, S. C. 


—fo power 


Problem: Boostiiig a half million tons of coal 
yearly 365 feet from ground level to 
bunkers 82 feet high at the Lee Steam 
Station of Duke Power. 


A 36-inch wide conveyor belt was —and is 
the answer. Because of the load and 
inclination, unusual tension develops 

in the belt. By using a specially 
constructed Wellington Sears 
“Shawmut” belt duck, 
Hewitt-Robins’ 


engineers 

designed a 

763-foot belt that 
withstands the tension 
successfully, performs 

with outstanding efficiency. 


This belting has to be extraordinarily 

strong and durable. It is—carrying up to 

500 tons of coal an hour, 425 feet a minute. 

Indeed, since stoppage would shut the Station down 

within a matter of hours, the belt is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer not to stretch excessively and thereby require 
re-splicing. It has not. Since installation in 1950, 

it has run seven days a week without being stopped for repairs. 


This belting also conveys a basic idea. Wellington Sears has blue-printed 

fabrics for industrial progress for over a century. Whatever your 

fabric need, cotton or synthetic—for coating or impregnation — unparalleled 
experience and equipment are at your service. Write us for illustrated booklet, 
“Modern Textiles for Industry.” 


_ Wellington Sears 


=: A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 
: FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


Be aa For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, 
‘= <2 .°¢) Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. * Atlanta « Boston * Chicago « Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 
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Compressing 200000 square feet into 60 


You’re looking at a giant titanium plant in miniature—as set up in the Glidden Laboratories 
in Baltimore. It is a small-scale “plant” that transforms jet black titanium ore into gleaming 


white pigment. This hydrolysis process provides an accurate check on every shipment of 
titanium ore received by Glidden. 


It’s all part of the vigilant Glidden quality control program—established to assure you the 
finest in pigments of all types—ZOPAQUE Titanium Dioxides; CADMOLITH Reds and 
Yellows; SUNOLITH Lithopones. Write for detailed specifications today. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Chemicals « Pigments « Metals Division 


Baltimore, Maryland ¢ Collinsville, Illinois * Hammond, Indiana * Scranton, Pa. 





Morris 


TRY A NEW TACK 


turing economies, and a higher quality finished 


STAYBELITE* RESIN has proved its value as a 
quality tackifying agent and plasticizing aid wher- 
ever improved tack, better pigment dispersion, 
resistance to oxidation, lack of odor and pale 
color are important in rubber compounding. 

In tire compounding, cements, footwear, floor 
tile, sponge and other rubber compositions, the 
addition of Staybelite to the formulation helps 


prov ide better control over processing, manufac- 


product. In unicellular sponge, for example, 
Staybelite’s pigment-wetting ability means more 
uniform cell structure, more ‘“‘blow” with a given 


amount of certain gas-producing materials. 


For information on the diversified uses of 


Staybelite Resin in rubber compounding, write 


for technical booklet. 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


918 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


RUBBER AGE, 
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The nameplate is your guarantee of value 


When you buy an R. D. Wood press, you can take 
full value for granted. In more than 150 years, the 
R. D. Wood nameplate has never appeared on a product 
of inferior quality. It is your guarantee of 
sound design, premium materials, superlative craftsmanship. 
It is your assurance also of smooth, trouble-free 


performance, high productivity, long life and production economies. 











PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING © PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


R. DB WOOD COMPANY 
YW 
gy 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
Wp | r : 
pai | my 
; Fa A 


mh : uy 
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MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES © FIRE HYDRANTS © CAST-IRON PIPE © GATE VALVES © GAS PRODUCERS © ACCUMULATORS 
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CLIMCO PROCESSING— 


To Prevent Sticking 


At the bias cutter, cut bands will not stick if they 
are rolled into liners. 

Besides preventing adhesions, Climco Processed 
Liners help all along the line to eliminate tie-ups 
that cost production time and money. Lint and 
ravelings, air, moisture, sunlight are excluded — 
oxidation, mold and bloom are prevented. 
Tackiness is preserved. 

Labor and power are saved, stock losses are 
reduced and accurate gauges are maintained 
more easily. Latitude in compounding is enlarged. 


For over 31 years, Climco Processed Liners have 


been used to protect stocks and take the “kinks” 
out of production lines. Give Climco Processed 
Liners a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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RELIABLE ZINC OXIDES 


AZO-ZZZ-44 and AZO-ZZZ-55 assure good 
dispersion and easy processing because of their 
uniform particle size and absence of extreme fines. 
With AZO-ZZZ-11, 22, 33, (Acicular types) 

and special grades, a complete range of zinc oxides 
is offered for every rubber requirement. 


A RELIABLE SOURCE 


American Zinc assures an uninterrupted supply 

of zinc oxide. Recent discovery and development 

of a new, large ore body, added to previous 
American Zinc reserves, provides sufficient ore to last 
many years at the current rate of production. 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 
AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO e CHICAGO ° ST. LOUIS ° NEW YORK 





Now! Hot Stretch your Nylon Tire Cord 





$Y 
at 





CONSTANT Temperature 
CONSTANT Time 
CONSTANT Tension @ 
VARIABLE Line speeds 


Oil's new ROLLEVATOR OVEN’ eliminates need 


Trade Mark 


of continually balancing 3-T’s... enables you to 


set for optimum results 


HE ROLLEVATOR OVEN is an achievement 
5 qian by IOI as the result of more 
than four years of engineering and construc- 
tion of full width, high tension equipment for 
dipping and hot stretching nylon fabric. It 
takes the 3 T’s out of the category of variables 
and makes them constants. No longer must the 
3 T’s be continually balanced. Now you can 
hot stretch nylon at constant temperature, con- 
stant time and constant tension at any line speed. 


Fast or slow, start-up or shutdown, the oven 
temperature is always the same—no more costly 
cold-air purges for shutdowns—no more elabo- 
rate control equipment—no reason for varying 
the oven temperature. There is but one tem- 


and keep them constant 


perature that is best for stretching nylon fabric 
and the Rollevator Oven enables you to set 
for that temperature and forget about it from 
that point on! 


What about time? With temperature constant, 
hot stretch exposure time can not vary with 
line speed. The unique design of the Rollevator 
Oven automatically insures that each and every 
yard of fabric is hot stretched for the same 
length of time at the optimum temperature, at 
any line speed. 

Tension, the third vital quality factor, is also 
held constant in this Industrial Ovens system. 
More closely so and at higher limits than ever 
before, because of improved design in the hold 
back and pull roll stands. 


*Patent applied for. 


Get the full story on this completely new Rollevator Oven 
system. Write, wire or phone: 


INDUSTRIAL 


13803 TRISKETT ROAD 


OVENS, INC, 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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* cial sulphurs to the rubber industry 
for o1 re decades, the Stauffer Chemical 
Comp as developed a com line to meet 
are available in a wide variety of mesh sizes for 
gst Bsa In addition, there are surface 
designed for special blending 

“Pa 


Tire Brand is a commercial powdered sulphur for 
general vulcanization purposes. 

ind is o refined sulphur with a 99.8% purity 
to meet special or more exacting requirements. 
Special Flowers of Sulphur is a 30% insoluble sub- 
limed sulphur, economical where a degree of rubber 
insolubility is required. 
Crystex is a unique allotrope of sulphur, 85% insoluble 
in rubber or rubber solvents. it is used to prevent pre- 


WIDE RANGE _ 
oF vulcanization sulphur ‘bloom’. 


WIDE RANGE | 


SPECIAL 
FLOWERS OF 


PREVENTS SULPHUR 
SULPHUR 


BLOOM 


‘ * 
Rubber tracks for Army tanks 


380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois - 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
326 S. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio « 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
8901 Hempstead Road, Houston 8, Texas * North Portland, Ore. 


STAUFFER 2 CHEMICALS 
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“STAB IE 


THE ANTIOXIDANT WITH UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS - 


When looking tor the most economical and out- 
standing antioxidant for both natural and synthetic 
rubber, consider STABILITE, which has, combined 
in one material, the following characteristics: 


1. Protection against oxidation and heat, suncheck- 
ing and mechanical flexing. 


2. Distinct softening effect on uncured rubber or 
GR-S, resulting in better processing and disper- 
sion, smoother calendering and tubing and at the 
same time without effect on modulus at cure. 





3. The unique property of increasing the effect of 
most commercial antioxidants when used in con- 
junction with STABILITE. The effect of such 
mixtures is greater than the components. 


For the protection of your rubber products use Ne C p Hall cS 
é e 


STABILITE; for maximum resistance to oxidation, 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


heat, sunchecking and mechanical flexing replace 
part of your present antioxidant with STABILITE. 



































*MANUFACTURED BY CHEMICO, INC. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. Manufacturing Agents 


AKRON, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEWARK, N. J. 
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This forging will be ad 
BRIDGWATER TIRE MOLD 


Me its first stop on the production line of 
Bridgwater’s Athens Machine Division, in 
Athens, Ohio, is this rough forging for an automo- 
tive tire mold. 10 to 14 stops later—depending on its 
type and size—the forging will emerge, mirror- 


polished, precision engraved . . . a finished Bridg- 
water Tire Mold. It is ready, then, for the production 
line of a tire plant — perhaps yours — where its 
higher quality and greater workability will con- 
tribute conspicuously to smoother, speedier flow of 
quality tires, 

Typical of our “scope” at Athens is that this Vertical 
Boring Mill is only one of 11 available in our plant. 
Typical also of Bridgwater’s continuing efforts to 
streamline mold making processes, is that these mills 


are now being fitted with tracer control equipment 
which will substantially reduce the time — and cost 
— of the machining operation shown here. 

Tire mold production at Athens is unique in that 
our entire organization of trained technicians and 
metalworking craftsmen — all equipment and ma- 
chines — much of it our own special design — and 
our systems of production “flow” are unhampered by 
any other manufacturing obligation. In fact, the 
Athens Machine Company is the only plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to tire mold making. 
That’s why, at Athens, you can get precision-made 
molds of any type and size, in engraved steel, cast 
iron or aluminum, faster, and at costs that reflect 
favorably in a period of adjusting economy. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Crccow , Ohio 
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For MODERN PRECISION MOLDING PRESSES 


come to Headquarters! 
—\ oe 








Rack 


A portion of the press line in one of 1954’s most modern new precision molding plants. 
All basic equipment, intensive mixers, mills, calenders and presses by BOLLING. 


Since 1923 the world’s most complete models in a complete range of sizes 
line of standardized hydraulic post type from 20” x 20” to 48” x 48” give you 
molding presses — 17 frame sizes from utter precision and everlasting staying 
12” x 12” to 60” x 60”. quality. They offer you a lot of features 


And now — super power slab side that you get only from Bolling. 





STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. (cata ntmttesttt 


3194 EAST 65th STREET ° CLEVELAND 27, OHIO BALE SLITTERS © SPEED REDUCERS 





Ms 7 rN at Hi, Lai 
unin ad We 


1 sui 


Wl 


The beginning of one of 1955’s most modern new molding plants. 
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Best effects are attained for particular 
requirements by combining 2-V-4 or 
128-V-5 in a stabilizing system with 
one or more of the following three 
stabilizers. 


BARIUM 
1.V-4 


Compatible barium compound, minimum 


effect on viscosity. Permits processing at 


HARSHAW ‘tees 
Vi a Y L | ORGANIC 


8-V-1 


STABILIZERS | Chelating agent, more than two times as 
effective as common organic phosphites. 


Inactivates harmful by-products to boost 


for the vinyl plastic and stability. Contributes to top clarity. 


coating industries 
CADMIUM 
22-vV-1 


Important additives for processing and For clear rigids or opaque. Stabilizes un- 


stabilizing clear and opaque vinyls — plasticized resin efficiently and economi- 
cally, with minimum effect on physical 


CALENDERED FILMS AND SHEETS « EXTRUSIONS properties of product. Used with organic 
RIGIDS AND FLEXIBLE = 

PLASTISOLS « ORGANOSOLS + COATINGS 

; : BS, CADMIUM 
Leading heat and light stabilizer 28-V-2 
for clear or opaque stock, an 
organic liquid complex containing For rigids, opaque to translucent. Sta- 
no disadvantageous soapy com- bilizes unplasticized resin efficiently 
ponent. Unequalled for stabiliz- and economically, with minimum effect 
ing against effects of sunlight or on physical properties of product. 


outdoor aging. 


CADMIUM 
2-V-4 


Stabilizing s 
Leading combination of coprecip- for specig; _Ystem 


° ‘ m Pr 
itated laurates for outstanding °Y contain 5 
performance, where lubricating ZINC 9... 
advanta ired. Gen- 2ani¢ ligy; 

ges are required. Gen Cdvantag, id com 
erally 30% more effective than CADMium 2 clected = 
common barium-cadmium laurates. ADMium ips 


e, fo 
nd finish, “a 


BARIUM-CADMIUM the follow ed pr 
in fits 


128-V-5 


Write for a Vinyl Stabilizer Check List that you 
may use to detail as much as possible your 
particular requirements. 


A practical stabilizing system will be suggested 
promptly, based on our experience with the 
various Vinyl Polymers and Copolymers and 
with the different Plasticizers, for your process- 
ing and product end-use requirements. 


3 Cts, 
Melt, i 
THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. widaan tin” tra, trac 
* (NOn : ects, Uce ; 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO to. etal conten © inter. 
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How many pounds 
are sirloin steak? 


[-] 250 Ibs. ([—] 150 lbs. [_] 50 bbs. 


CIRCULATION 


Experienced space buyers recognize that the entire 
circulation of a publication isn’t necessarily all 
“eatin’ meat” for every advertiser. It’s who, where 
and how that counts, not end figures. Careful study 
of all available circulation FACTS as related to 
markets is required to appraise media for its adver- 
tising value. 

The audited information in A.B.C. reports for 
business publications includes: A breakdown of sub- 
scribers by occupation or kind of business * Loca- 
tion of subscribers by states or provinces « How the 
circulation was obtained * How much subscribers 


RUBBER AGE 


REPORTS—FACTS AS A BASIC MEASURE OF ADVERTISING VALUE 


A.B.C. 


838 








The American Meat Institute tells meat 
packers and housewives how much “eatin’ 
meat” there is in a 1000 pound steer—40 
different cuts from a side of beef—how 
many pounds of hides, hoofs and fats. 











Courtesy American Meat Institute 


paid « How much paid circulation * How much un- 
paid distribution * What percentage of subscribers 
renew * How many in arrears. 


By using audited information from A.B.C. reports 
as a basis for media decisions, you can most accu- 
rately judge media for their value to your business 
and know what you get—how much “eatin’ meat”— 
for your advertising investment. This business pub- 
lication is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. Ask for a copy of our A.B.C. report and 


then study it. 


250 WEST 5S/th ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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@ars and trucks travel equivalent 


of 40 times around the world to 
establish comparative wear resistance of 


Philblack O + Philblack I - Philblack E 
in cold rubber and natural rubber tire treads. 





based on one million 


Roadweca> Durability index test vehicle miles under 


closely supervised conditions 


TREAD WEIGHT 
DEPTH LOSS 





TREAD WEIGHT 
DEPTH LOSS 


—~ 


cr Y® 


\ 
Be f EZ Get the full story on the Philblacks. Our 
lid long experience with elastomers and car- 
ii ) | \ bon black is at your service. Consult your 


Philblack Technical Representative. 











ot Fa CHEM 1 E€CAL co mMmPaAN Y 

A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION © 318 WATER STREET * AKRON 8, OHIO 
EXPORT SALES: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. | WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: Harwick Standard Chemical 


Company, los Angeles, California. CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: H. L. Blachford Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
WAREHOUSES: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Trenton, Los Angeles and Toronto. 





How Farrel-Birmingham rebuilding 
brings your Banbury” 


| ee ih ray 





At Farrel-Birmingham, the Banbury mixer is 
constantly being improved in design and 
materials to keep pace with tougher service 
demands in the rubber industry, and the severe 
duty encountered in the production of certain 
types of plastic materials. 
It will pay you to remember this when your 
Banbury mixer needs rebuilding, because the 
modern features of design and improved 
materials, which are now incorporated in new 
Banburys are readily adaptable to existing 
machines. These improvements can mean higher 
operating efficiency and greater wearing quali- 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. ties for your Banbury mixer. 
ANSONIA, CONN. (REgent 4-3331) Remember too, that the use of our special 
AKRON, OHIO, 2710 First Notional Tower (POrtage 2-8871) equipment and facilities in rebuilding work 
CHICAGO, ILL., 120 South LaSalle Street (ANdover 3-6434) assures both accuracy and quick service. This 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 2032 Santa Fe Avenue (Lofayette 3017) service is further facilitated by the largest exist- 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 860A M&M Building (CApitol 6242) ing stock of rotors, bodies and other parts. Com- 
plete bodies can be shipped from stock—from 
our Buffalo plant for western points and from 
our Derby plant for eastern points. 
For details, contact any of the offices listed. 


Feniek-Birmingham 
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MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
PLANT DESIGN & LAYOUT 
PROCESS ENGINEERING 
RAW MATERIAL SOURCES 


INTEGRATED SERVICE 


FOR RUBBER 


PLASTICS 
CHEMICALS 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


AND ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone WOrth 2-1650 


842 


CABLE— “CONTIMAC” NEW YORK 
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ANOTHER QUALITY CHEMICAL BY GENERAL TIRE 


KURE-BLEND MT 


»--a@ true masterbatch 
providing excellent dispersion 


Kure-Blend MT is a latex-compounded masterbatch con- 
taining 50% Tetramethyl Thivram Disulfide and 50% 
GR-S Type Rubber. If you want the ultimate in fast easy 
mixing and excellent dispersion, use Kure-Blend. 

For sample and reference data on Kure-Blend MT 
write to The General Tire & Rubber Company, Chemical 
Division, Akron, Ohio, or our 
Sales Agents—Harwick Standard Chemical Co., U. S. A. 

R. M. Ferguson Co., Canada. 
Binney & Smith International Inc., Export. 


Cheating Lhognetd Whnough Chemisty 


(emieal Livin Vygen* (Polyvinyl Chloride) * Gen-Flo* (Paint Latex) 


Gen-Tac* (Vinyl Pyridine Latex) * Ko-Blend® (Insoluble Sulfur Masterbatch) 


GENERAL Fo». ¢ Glykon* (Polyester Resin) * Polystop® (GRS Shortstop) 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
KURE-BLEND MT 





*T. M. G. T. & R. Co. 









a new 
development 
in the 


rubber 
industry 





beadec 
-— A 


pom 


speciatty vesionss WAX 
to PROTECT RUBBER 


BEADED WAX makes measuring and 


handling easier. 


@ Cuts working time—Cuts cost! 
@ Disperses easily and uniformly, 
@ Insures a film of good pliability and maxi- 


mum durability. 


© Blooms uniformly in hot or cold weather. 
@ Gives maximum ozone resistance. 


@ Various grades available to suit every wax 


requirement in the RUBBER and PLAS.- 
TICS industry. 


MANUFACTURERS, TECHNOLOGISTS 


SPECIFY ... DETERO WAX 


Detailed information and samples on request. 
Inquiries answered immediately without obligation. 








*RUBBER'S BEST FRIEND 








Process patent applied for. 


a product of ... American Maintenance Supply Co. 


236 W. 


844 





NORTH AVE. — CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Give your products chemical resistance— 


USE 


HYPALON 


(CHEMICAL RUBBER) 


for long service in contact 
with oxidizing chemicals 


@ The resistance of HYPALON to sulfuric acid, chromic acid 
and hypochlorite solutions is particularly outstanding. 


@ Applications include acid hose tubes, pump liners 
and impellers, valve diaphragms, rolls, linings 
and coatings. 


See Rubber Chemicals Division Reports: 
BL-261 Chemical Resistance of Neoprene, HYPALON 
and natural rubber. 


BL-271 Effect of Chemicals and Solvents 
on HYPALON. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Du Pont 


wen HYPALON' 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Akron 8, Ohio, 40 E. Buchtel Ave POrtage 2-8461 


Atlanta, Ga., 1261 Spring St., N. W.csccccscceseeses EMerson 5391 
Boston 5, Mass., 140 Federal St HAncock 6-1711 
Chicago 3, Ill., 7 South Dearborn St ANdover 3-7000 
Detroit 35, Mich., 13000 West 7-Mile Rd UNiversity 4-1963 
Houston 25, Texas, 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd JUstin 1432 


Los Angeles 58, Calif., 2930 E. 44th St LOgan 5-6464 REG. U. $. PAT. OFF 


New York 13, N. Y., 40 Worth St COrtlandt 7-3966 he BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Wilmington 98, Del., 1007 Market St Wilm. 4-5121 A 
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FADE-OMETERS . . . 


~~~ WEATHER-OMETERS . . . 
LAUNDER-OMETERS . . . 


are moving February 15, 1955, 

to the new Atlas Plant at 

4114 North Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


This entire building will be occupied by Atlas eS 


Devices Co. for the manufacturing, testing, and research 
work of Fade-Ometers, Weather-Ometers, Launder- 
Ometers, Atlas Scorch Testers, and the Atlas Accelerator. 
After February 15, 1955, address all communications to 
the new address. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


4114 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Telephone EAstgate 7-4520 
Sales Representatives: 
Charlotte New York Philadelphia 
San Francisco Seattle Pawtucket 
Los Angeles Portland 
and other principal cities throughout the world. 
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TWO SOLES 


dak-Wmrepaeh mre) le! 
gracetully 


Yes, no matter how old they get 

they'll still have springy step and 

longer life. Because today, manufacturers of 

quality footwear use Neville Resins in com- 

pounding synthetic soles and heels, thus improving the 
properties of their product. They get abrasion resistance, 
flex-life, high tensile strength and uniform quality in the 


stock they use. 


@ These advantages are obtainable with Neville Resins in 
processing other rubber products too, such as molded 


goods, mats, floor tile, wire insulation and mechanical 


=) -)] 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


Call us for PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
samples and 


information Danita at Newlle land, Ce. and Craheim, Coll 


R-54 
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SUPPLIERS- 


lau nou ou 


Lil Story of 
1955-56 


Though the 1955-56 issue of the RUBBER RED 
BOOK will not close until next April, it is not 
too early to give consideration to the use of 
space in that issue and to include the necessary 
amount in your 1955 budget. 


The Editors are planning an even larger and more 
comprehensive 1955-56 RUBBER RED BOOK. Each 
issue has been more complete than the previous one 
— has had more pages, more rubber companies and 
suppliers, more new listings, new sections, improved 
and expanded sections, new information added. Yes, 


every new edition is more complete and more useful 
. . and users mince no words in telling us so! 


The constant improvement in the RUBBER RED BOOK 
is the key to its solid acceptance by the rubber in- 
dustry. Add to that the fact that each advertisement 
remains effective for two full years and you have the 
unbeatable combination of effectiveness and econ- 
omy! Small wonder that some suppliers use up to 20 
pages of advertising to get across every detail of 
their story. 


Make sure that your company is represented with 
adequate advertising space in the 1955-56 issue. 
During the two-year life of this edition buying de- 
cisions involving more than $4 Billion will be made. 
Your advertisement in the RUBBER RED BOOK will 
be just like having your own salesman present when 
these decisions are being made . . . but your products 
may not even be considered if information on them 
is not available at this critical time. 





. Plan now for sufficient space in the next edition to 
Condensed Schedule of Rates tell the full story of your products . . . your services 
for 1955-56 Edition . . . your equipment. Send in the Space Reservation 
a ais cae Coupon (on opposite page) today! 
2 Half Pgs., each 92. 
Pages, each... 53. Published by 


extra $65. 
Otk Colors *xtré a 
Bleed ¢Sto me ae = a i pis R U B gs E R A G E 


For complete rates and sizes 


write for 1955-56 rate card 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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RUGBEER REO BOOK 


Users Like the 
RUBBER RED BOOK! 


Hundreds of letters are on file attesting to the 
worth of the RUBBER RED BOOK. Users stress 
its practical value . . the evident thorough- 
ness with which each section has been devel- 
oped . . the intimate knowledge of the rubber 
industry that is so apparent . . the infinite 
detail and wide variety of its contents. 


All of these combine to make it more than just 
a directory. It is, in the words of one user, 
". . a working encyclopedia of the rubber 
industry that is indispensable to every depart- 
ment of our plant." 





Tenth Issue — 1955-56 Edition 
Closing Date for Copy — April 1, 1955 


Publication Date — June, 1955 











The comments cited are typical of how people 
feel about the RUBBER RED BOOK, and help 
to explain why it has become such an important 
buying influence in the rubber industry. It is 
reliable and relied upon. That's one of the many 
reasons why you can present the story of your 
products in the RUBBER RED BOOK with 
complete assurance that your advertisement 
will be seen and acted upon! 


Use the SPACE RESERVATION below, or send us your own Purchase Order. 


RUBBER AGE, 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


we agree to pay $.............. 
1955). 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 
SIGNED BY 


eeca ae SOOO OS 8288888888888 88880888; 
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You are hereby authorized to insert in the 1955-56 Edition of the RUBBER RED BOOK the 
advertising of the undersigned to occupy the space of 
as per your 1955-56 rates. (Copy will be sent you before April 1, 


ee 
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HARFLEX 300 








non-migratory plasticizer... 
with the lowest temperature 
flexibility obtainable. 


Ideally adapted to applications where per- 
manence and low cold-flex are essential to 
your finished products. Send for sample. 


SEBACATES PHTHALATES ADIPATES 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. « Distributor to the Rubber Industry 





Canadian Distributor: W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada Ltd., 975 Lakeshore Road, New Toront 
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ECO rebuilt Banbury is backed by the 


A } 
uJ uU r= | ee | Nn faas “fa *- twenty-one years’ specialized Banbury 


rebuilding experience of Interstate Welding Service,* 
combined with Skinner Engine Company’s 86-year 
history of high-precision machining in the heavy 
goods industry—your guaranty of the finest of engi- 
neering and workmanship. 

Rotors, side jackets, rings, bearings, end frames, 
thrust nuts, door tops, connecting gears—all are care- 
fully examined by skilled technicians and magna- 
fluxed to detect hidden defects. Each worn part is 


=o LUT eo}aal—yal' either replaced by a new part or is restored to its 


original size and contour. All wearing surfaces are 
thoroughly hard surfaced. 
When your Banbury mixer needs repairing or 


fel =1 a fe) rm an ce rebuilding, give us a call—one of our engineers will 


visit your plant and inspect your installation—without 
cost or obligation to you. 


For a minimum of down time, investi- 
gate our guaranteed interchange plan. 


All parts in stock, including bodies, 
for any size mixer. 


SKINNER: ENGINE:COMPANY 


RUBBER MACHINERY DIVISION 
SFO TELEPHONE ERIE 2-3661 


SEStABLISMED 18084 ERIE 6*PENNSYLVANIA 
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PIGMENT NO. 33 


VINYLS AND 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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NEW PLANT 


FOR HIGH PRESSURE ACETYLENE DERIVATIVES 





the following products are among those which will be available in commercial quantities 


PROPARGYL 
ALCOHOL 


HC=CCH,0H 


| 


Three centers of reactivity. Chemical 
intermediate for pharmaceuticals, 
agricultural chemicals, etc. Corro- 
sion inhibitor and stabilizer for 
halogenated compounds. 


ee 


PROPARGYL 
HALIDES 


HC=CCH,X 


2-BUTYNE-1, 4- 
DIOL 


HOCH,C=CCH,0H 


1,4-BUTANE- 
DIOL 


HOCH,CH,CH,CH.0H 


BUTYRO- 
LACTONE 


He — CHa 
HC C=O 
\ 


| 


| 


Three centers of reactivity. Chemi- 
cal intermediate for terpenes and 
pharmaceuticals, etc. Agricultural 
uses as soil fumigant, etc. 


Reacts as a glycol and di-substituted 
acetylene. Chemical intermediate 
for solvents, plasticizers, plastics, 
etc. Corrosion inhibitor and stabi- 
lizer for halogenated compounds. 


Reacts as dihydric alcohol. Chemical 
intermediate for polyesters, poly- 
urethanes, polyamides and cyclic 
compounds. For use in plasticizers, 
resins, fibers. Solvent. Humectant. 


Powerful organic solvent for poly- 
acrylonitrile, cellulose acetate, poly- 
styrene, etc. Selective solvent for 
acetylene in natural gas. Chemical 
intermediate for aliphatic and cyclic 
compounds. 


Polymerizes to high molecular weight, 
linear, nylon-type, polyamide conden- 
sation product. Gives v-aminobutyric 
acid and derivatives, also N-acyl 
4 | lactams. 


2-PYRROLIDONE 
H2C—CHe 
Hoc C=0 

N 


eens Sees eee Soman 


Powerful organic solvent for acryloni- 
ae trile polymers and copolymers, cellu- 
a _— | lose triacetate, etc. Selective solvent 
. ‘Nn? '' | for acetylene in natural gas. Spinning 

| agent for polyvinyl chloride solution. 


| 
N-METHYL-2- 
PYRROLIDONE | 


N-VINYL-2- 
PYRROLIDONE 


H2C—CHe 
H2Q C=O 
N 


Will copolymerize with almost all 
vinyl monomers. Permits modification 
of many properties in existing homo- 
polymers. Gives control of hydro- 
phobic and hydrophilic properties of 


CH =CH2 products. 


Binder, stabilizer, detoxifier, protec- 


POLYVINYL- | 
| tive colloid, thickener, film former. 
| 


PYRROLIDONE 
(PVP) 


H2C—CHp 
Ha £=0 


Physiologically compatible. Wide sol- 
ubility range. For use in pharmaceu- 
| ticals, cosmetics, foods, detergents, 
| dye stripping, synthetic fiber additive, 
| size component, lithography, agricul- 


CH—CHp 
" | tural chemicals, etc. 





GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 





COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


TREET.NEW YORK 14 
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Few compounding ingredients offer the unusual combination of desirable qualities 
available in POLYMEL DX. This low-cost styrene copolymer resin functions basic- 


ally as an efficient plasticizer for natural and synthetic rubber. However, the use of 
from 5 to 35 parts on the rubber hydrocarbon develops these extra, added benefits- 


HE Good flow and sharp detail in molded goods. 

Easy processing in extruded and calendered stocks. 
Mi Thorough dispersion of pigments. 

Faithful retention of uncured outline. 
BE Reduced nerve and tack, good surface finish. 

Good electrical properties. 


POLYMEL DX is particularly efficient in high styrene stocks where its use permits 
significant reduction in the quantity of costly high styrene resin with no appreciable 
change in physical or processing properties! 

Send today for a generous sample of 

POLYMEL DX, either in powder or 2" 


lump form. Better yet, order enough for 
a trial run. 


Prices | drum to 4900 Ibs. — .1475¢ lb. 
fob 5000 Ibs. to truckloads — .1425¢ |b. 
Baltimore Truckloads — .1375¢ lb. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
compounding ingredients for reinforcing. 
plasticizing, extending and processing 
natural and synthetic elastomers. 


veEEPaeriy CORP O RA TE O RW Tee yee ee ee) aie ie 
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CUT CORNERS with Cabot’s Vulcan’6 ISAF* carbon black 


For NO-SQUEAL, LONGER WEARING TIRES, 
specify VULCAN 6. Minimize tire squeal and at the same 
time improve the wear of low hardness treads. 

Vulcan 6 provides a single answer to both problems. 

Try Vulcan 6... the CABOT high quality ISAF 
standard of the carbon black industry. 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


ian _ 
CABOT 
a 


*Intermediate Super Abrasion Frurnaco 








RUBBER: 


Natural and Synthetic 


By H. J. STERN 
B.Sc., Ph.D., A.R.LC., F.LR.I. 


Price: $12.00* (in U.S. and Canada) 


(Orders for all other countries should be sent 
with remittance of 75s. Od. to the publisher: 
MACLAREN & SONS, LTD., Stafford House, 


491 Pages — 200 Illustrations Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2, England). 


About the Book— About the Author— 


This book fills the need for an English-language text book on Dr. Stern has been engaged as a chemist in the rubber industry 


all phases of rubber and rubber products manufacture. As for more than 25 years and since 1935 has practiced successfully 


indicated by the chapter heads, the book is of interest to in London as a Consultant. He is the author of “Practical Latex 


rubber manufacturers, suppliers of chemicals and machinery, Work” and of many publications concerned with the scientific and 


rubber technologists and to students of rubber who will find technological aspects of natural and synthetic rubber. 


present-day technical procedures clearly defined. 








Part I covers natural rubber production, composition, prop- 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS BY CHAPTERS 


machinery, reclaiming and latex. Part II covers the develop- Part I 


erties and vulcanization as well as compounding ingredients, 


ment, manufacture and uses of synthetic rubber and Jatices, ; P : ie A 
‘ Historical Introduction; Mastication; Vuleaniza- 
synthetic resins and plastics. In addition the manufacture of tion. 


various rubber products are fully covered, including soles and Pinnsetton Bidtihen 


heels, extruded goods, bonding, hollow goods, sponge and ex- ‘ : Pfs . ae 
é =: ~ pong Natural Rubber: Composition, Reactions, Deriva- 
panded rubber, belting, hose, tires, tubes and hard rubber. lives. 


Properties of Vulcanized Rubber. 
Purchasers in the United States and Canada 5. Compounding Ingredients. 


may use the coupon below or their own ‘ . és P 
. . . Rubber Machinery; Solvents and Solutions; Re- 
purchase orders. claiming 


Latex. 


RUBBER AGE, Part II 


250 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Synthetic Rubber (History and Development). 


Manufacture and Technology of Synthetic 
Rubbers. 

Please send me a copy of Stern’s “Rubber: Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latices. 
Synthetic” @ $12.00*. 


....-Remittance enclosed. .... . Send invoice. 


Synthetic Resins; Plastics. 


12. Manufacturing Processes (of various rubber 
products). 


13. Testing and Analysis. 


Sources of Further Information; Metric Equivalents; 
Subject Index. 








(*) Add 3% for N. Y. City addresses. 
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WITCO-CONTINENTAL 
PLANTS... 


hive good 
reasons why you 
| can depend on 











WITCO- 
CONTINENTAL 
CARBON 
BLACKS 


alwoys uniform... always dependable 














. Producing a complete line of Sunray, Texas 


carbon blacks under strictest 
quality controls to fulfill your 
most rigorous requirements. 


Check your needs against 
Witco-Continental’s Channel 

and Furnace Blacks listed on 
the next page... - 





Westlake, Louisiana 


Witco, Texas 









Eunice, New Mexico 








Witco-Continental CARBON BLACKS 





Recognized for over twenty-five years as dependable 


Carbon Blacks for rubber products of superior quality. 


Continental® AA—Easy Processing (EPC)—Witco No. 12 


Continental A—Medium Processing (MPC)—Witco No. 1 
Channel Blacks | , 
Continental F—Hard Processing (HPC)—Witco No. 6 


Continental R-40—Conducting (CC) 


Continex® SRF—Natural Gas Type, Semi-Reinforcing 
Continex SRF-NS—Natural Gas Type, Non-Staining 
Continex HMF—Natural Gas Type, High Modulus 
Continex HAF—Oil Type, High Abrasion 

Continex FEF—Oil Type, Fast Extruding 

Continex SAF—Oil Type, Super Abrasion 


Furnace Blacks 





Witco-Continental’s technical service staff will be glad to assist you 


with your rubber formulation problems 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY | 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Akron : PNitelaiive , ohm Walet-1(-13 : Boston : Gi iliaerele) Houston 


Cleveland : NYols mma ce lala b tee) . Atlanta Molatelolamelalemaatelalaat+i¢-10m sale ltolare, 
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Kenflex resins are a series of polymers of aromatic 
hydrocarbons in pumpable liquid or solid form. Highly 
efficient as a plasticizer at compounding or processing 
temperatures. You can get desired results with use of smaller quantities with 
practically no loss of physical properties. Kenflex resins impart 
excellent electrical properties, have oustanding stability at 
high temperatures, and have good wetting properties. 


Kenflex resins are useful and compatible with natural and all synthetic rubbers, vinyls. 
polystyrenes, and other polymers. 


Kenflex resins are versatile: 


¢ Outstanding processing aid for cold GR-S. Excellent aid for all 
other GR-S. Overcomes erratic behavior in the plant and has often 
increased extrusion rate. 
No effect on Butyl cure 
Markedly improve heat aging and ozone resistance in Butyl 
Help control Neoprene scorch and bin set-up 
Excellent mold flow and mold release for high durometer com- 
pounds and hard rubbers 
Excellent plasticizer and extender for Hypalon for high tempera- 
ture service 

¢ Fast and complete fluxing of vinyls 


Here is what one user said—‘“5 parts of Kenflex Resin in one of our GR-S 1502 hose formula 
made the difference between running and not running.” 


Send for samples and literature 


Kenrice CORPORATION 


57-02 48 Street, Maspeth 78, New York 
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“I’m proud to be 


a Savings Bonds salesman 


for Uncle Sam... 


CHARLES M. WHITE 


President 
Republic Steel Corporation 


99 


“P’'m proud to be a Savings Bonds salesman for Uncle Sam and I urge every 
business executive in the nation to advance the cause of American enter prise 


in this way. 


“Every one of us at Republic Steel is proud of the results of our Payroll 
Savings campaign: 96.7 per cent of our employees saving systematically from 
each pay in U.S. Savings Bonds. These results were possible only because all 
68,344 of us at Republic were part of an enthusiastic team. We feel that this 
is the best way we can demonstrate our appreciation of the efforts to have a 


sound dollar and a stable economy.” 


@ 96.7% of Republic Steel’s 68,344 employees — over 
66,000 men and women —are enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 


@ These 66,000 members of Republic’s “enthusiastic 
team,” as Mr. White so aptly terms them, are investing 
more than $16,000,000 per year in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


@ In addition to building personal security, these men and 
women of Republic are making a very important contribu- 
tion to America’s “efforts to have a sound dollar and a 
stable economy.” 

Certainly Republic Steel’s Payroll Savings record is out- 
standing—one of the best in the country. But it is not 
unique. Other companies have comparable records, meas- 
ured in percentage of employee participation, or in annual 
Savings Bond purchases. 

In every company with a high percentage Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan you will find that the president or top executive 
appreciates the importance of the Plan and what it means 


to personal and national security. He knows that 45,000 
companies have Payroll Savings Plans . . . that 8,000,000 
employees of these companies are investing more than 
$160,000,000 per month in Savings Bonds .. . that the cash 
value of Savings Bonds held by individuals today is more 
than 36 billion dollars—and rapidly mounting, thanks 
largely to the steadily increasing family of Payroll Savers. 
He is 100% behind his company’s Payroll Savings Plan, 
and everybody in the company knows it. He takes personal 
pride in watching employee participation grow to 60%, 
70%, 80%, or, perhaps, the high 90's. 

If you are not making this important contribution to 
America’s effort for a sound dollar and a stable economy, 
a wire or letter to Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt coopera- 
tion from your State Director. He will show you how easy 
it is to join Mr. White and thousands of other executives as 
a Savings Bond Salesman for Uncle Sam, with a company 
Payroll Savings Plan that you can be proud of. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC 


BIAS CUTTERS 














m= SPEED PRODUCTION 
mw INCREASE ACCURACY 
mw REDUCE WASTE 


ELECTRONIC “CONTROL HEAD” ASSURES | 
FASTER, MORE PRECISE OPERATIONS S85 s2m 


A unique double scanner system, together with many ‘ 
other advanced design features, combine to make this 

NRM fully automatic horizontal Bias Cutter the most 

efficient machine available for fabric and ply cutting 

operations. 


Simple, quick adjustments for cutting blocks of stock 

from 11” to the maximum required, are a feature of 

both the 66” and 72” tables. Cutting angles are from 

45 to 90 degrees. Block widths may be read direct from 

the calibrated scale on the cutter bar, regardless of the 

cutting angle. Standard over-all dimensions of tables in 

5’ increments are from 20’ to 80’. Speed of the cutting cor? 

cycle is standard at 20 cuts per minute, within plus your rubber 
or minus 1/32”, machinery needs against 


At no obligation we will supply complete details on : 
the NRM 

the fully automatic Bias Cutter. Get the facts and gla anceps renal mise 

see for yourself why stock preparation with NRM 

Bias Cutters is more accurate and efficient. 


General Offices and Engineering Laboratories, 47 West Exchange St., 
Akron 8, Ohio 


East: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 


Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 6, N. Y. 4 
| ENGINEERING ¥ 
| and SCIENCE 
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The soft, rubber-like characteristics of 
plastisols lend themselves to many 
applications: 


1. In the creation of a new 
product. 


2 2. As an improved material 
for a current product. 


The toughness, chemical resistance, 
wear resistance, tear strength and 
o permanent flexibility make these com- 
pounds outstanding as noise dead- 
eners, wire coatings, flexible molded 
parts, textile coatings, sealing com- 
pounds, glove coatings and in many 
other applications. 
If your product requires a soft plastic 
A) coating or a molded part, you should 
consider the use of vinyl plastisols. 


Best Known Name In Plastisol”’ 


Uien-Slandad Ce. 7g 


225 Galveston Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


WEW YORK OFFICE: 15 Park Row, New York 38, W. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 55 E. Washington Street, Chicage 2, Il 





PLASTICS INDUSTRIAL FINISHES CHEMICALS 




















THE KEY TO 
» HIGHER QUALITY 
CUTTINGS 


ULTER 














- MODEL A-1 
‘Cutting Heels at high. 
; speed production or 
‘ short runs. ; 














‘MODEL A-2— 
Cutting Multiple Heels, 


Half and Full Soles with 
Stock —. 








aa 
(Not illustrated) 


va MODEL A-3 
%iCutting Multiple Heels et 





stock ae 
Pilonnsseaey 4 


HAVE MEANT MORE IN 
HIGHER QUALITY CUTTINGS ...MORE IN GREATER 
PRODUCTION. i “ae 
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when you use 


ECONOMICAL? 
Here’s Why... 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


1 drum makes up to 50 drums 
of working solution 
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TWO OTHER FACTORY PROVED RUBBER PROCESSING AGENTS 
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(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


CER CAN TE 


THE ALL PURPOSE EXTERNAL LUBRICANT 


NATURAL SYNTHETIC 
ann RECLAIM STOCKS 


DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH TACK OR KNIT 


Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled . . . banishes dust nuisance 
by replacing soapstone or talc... prevents sticking during cure of extrusions 
and flat pan coiled tubing . . . excellent release agent for molds, mandrels, 
air bags, belt drums . . . equally satisfactory for washing and finishing inner 
tubes; imparts satiny finish... greatly aids in the processing of insulated 
wire and cable. The Production Departments and Laboratories of many rubber 
manufacturers, through years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its 


outstanding qualities as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 
RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S:A. 





HOGGSON TOOLS, MOLDS AND DIES 
For Rubber Testing & Production 


Shown here are but a few of the many 
types of rubber working equipment 
available. Please submit your problem. 
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(Above) 8 Jeep for prying 
” apart 
SHOE PORCUPINE CONCAVE panes oe _ Federal die on 
cutting test tensile and tear streng 
STITCHER ROLLER ROLLER samples, and dies for slab curing 


a none carried in stock. Write for catalog. 
Pacific Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ 141A Brewery St. « NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 


4 The Toughest rubber industrial belting is made 
» ) with RESORCINOL 


Rubber conveyor belts, like this one carry- 

ing boulder-size chunks of coal, are sub- 
jected to the most brutal treatment imagin- 
able. Plain rubber couldn't take it for long. 
But these conveyor belts are reinforced 
with powerful synthetic fibers — fibers 
which are permanently bonded to the rub- 
ber. Consequently they are able to take 
severe punishment for years. 

Koppers resorcinol-formaldehyde resins 
form a lasting bond between synthetic re- 
inforcing cords and rubber—a bond that 
will take constant pounding and wear, will 
withstand prolonged flexure in service, 
without separating. Their remarkable ad- 
hesive properties with rubber make Re- 
sorcinol-based resins ideal for use in the 
manufacture of heavy duty tires, belting, 
and in virtually all products where rubber 
is reinforced with synthetic or natural 
fibers. 

For further information, write to: 
























- KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, Dept. RA-35, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
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If your problem requires 


rubber or plastics 
"know-how," 


processing 
we can be of help 





Our experienced and highly specialized engineering organization 
makes available to you the combined abilities of many minds for 
assistance in solving problems relating to machinery and processes 
for the manufacture of rubber or plastics products. Close coopera- 
tion with the rubber and plastics industries, and a consistently 
maintained research program, have enabled us to pioneer many 
revolutionary processes and improvements in basic manufacturing 
equipment. 

When your plans call for the installation of single units or for the 
setting up of complete processing trains with all accessories, consult 
us. Designing processes and machinery to meet unusual product 
requirements has been our business for over 60 years. 


ABAMSAON UNITED 
LAMPANY 


Suhcidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Compa 
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1. Fine Steel Wire furnished on 65 
lb. spools, is rewound into multiple wire 
strands. It is extra straight for smooth 
spooling. 


2. The Number of Wires in a multi- 
ple is determined by the design of the 
hose it is to reinforce. These wires have 
tensile strengths of up to 400,000 psi. 


3. Multiple Strands are braided around the tube or core of the hose under con- 
stant tension in this planetary braider. Wires are uniformly sound to avoid break- 
age. Bright golden liquor finish on the wires makes the bonding cement applied 


later adhere to them. 


How Fine Steel Threads Give 


Strength To 


Concealed inside a rubber covered 
flexible hydraulic hose is the story 
of how special quality steel threads, 
woven into intricate sinews, help 
control and resist tremendous inter- 
nal pressures. 

Such hydraulic hose is used to 
transmit power on an ever-widening 
variety of machinery and equipment 
ranging from hydraulic presses, 
power feeds on machine tools, die 
sinking and forming presses, multi- 


Rubber Hose 


ple die-casting equipment—to air- 
craft controls, farm and road build- 
ing equipment, trucks—even the 
high-pressure greasing equipment in 
your neighborhood gas station. 

B. F. Goodrich Company, for ex- 
ample, produces hundreds of miles 
of this hose every year in a variety 
of more than 150 types, and in a 
range of diameters and constructions 
that will carry working pressure up 
to 9,000 pounds per square inch. 











4. Rubber-Covered hydraulic hose has an intricate inside 
construction. Braiding wire is sheathed in alternate layers 
of textile braid and rubber to prevent friction and maintain 


flexibility. When man-made rubber cement is added, it fills 
all the interstices, bonding and sealing the hose to contain 


tremendous pressures. 


The ability of hydraulic hose to 
contain these enormous pressures 
comes from braids of fine steel wire 
woven into its construction. It is a 
special wire with tensile strengths 
ranging from 240,000 to 400,000 
pounds per square inch such as that 
produced by Johnson Steel & Wire 
Company. 


¢ How It Is Made— Watching low 
pressure (2,500 psi) hose produced 
at B. F. Goodrich, for example, you 
see Johnson wire arriving on spools. 
These spools are placed on rewinding 
machines (photo No. 1). The wires 
are rewound onto a spindle in flat 
strands that are several wires wide 
(photo No. 2), depending upon the 
design of the hose they are to rein- 
force. 

Spools holding the strands are 
placed on planetary braiding ma- 
chines (photo No. 3) that can hold 
from 16 to 64 spools. The number 
used depends upon the diameter and 
capacity of the hose. 

As the braider revolves, the 
strands under constant controlled 
tension feed onto the basic fabric of 


the hose which moves through the 
center of the machine. Each hose is 
constructed of wire strands and tex- 
tile braids insulated by rubber to 
cushion, bond, and support the wire 
braid—serves as an anti-friction 
agent and gives supple flexibility 
(photo No. 4). 

Man-made rubber cement is added 
to bond and seal the construction, 
filling all the interstices between 
braids. Finally a rubber coating is 
applied to protect the steel and cot- 
ton fabric. It is tested at twice the 
recommended working pressure. 


e Strong Sinews—Obviously the 
wire made by Johnson Steel & Wire 
for reinforcing hose is something out 
of the ordinary. It is drawn from 
selected high carbon steel in diam- 
eters ranging from .008” to .016” and 
has exceptional dimensional accu- 
racy—a tolerance of plus or minus 
0005”. 

It is supplied with a special golden 
liquor finish which provides an ad- 
hering surface for the bonding ce- 
ment. This wire is very straight to 
make possible even spooling and has 


5. Uses of Hydraulic Hose are ever-increasing as they 
are a vital element in development of advanced machinery 
and automatic controls. 


uniform tensile strength to prevent 
it breaking under the working ten- 
sion. 

This wire helps assure smooth, 
economical operation of the preci- 
sion process of reinforcing hose which 
is why such producers as B. F. Good- 
rich and other leaders know Johnson 
as a dependable source of supply for 
hose reinforcing wire and other spe- 
cial wires used in many of their 
products. 

In fact, many industries draw 

upon Johnson’s vast experience in 
producing a wide range of fine spe- 
cialty wire for aircraft cord, arma- 
ture binding, belt lacers, bobby pins, 
brushes, gutterbrooms, textile ma- 
chinery, shade rollers, flexible shafts, 
mandolins, pianos, wire rope, safety 
pins, staples, metal stitching, tire 
beads, MB hard drawn and oil tem- 
pered spring wire and music spring 
wire. 
These specialties are helping many 
manufacturers speed production, im- 
prove their products with economy. 
Perhaps you too can benefit. Call 
the nearest district office for prompt 
personal service. 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company, inc. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Everything New Gut the Name 
a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Akron + Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland * Columbus « Dallas + Dayton 
New York «¢ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh San Francisco + Tulsa + Warren, Ohio. PLANTS: Monessen, Pa. * 
Akron ¢ LosAngeles * Unionville,Conn. * Warren,Ohio * Worcester, Mass. 


Grant Building « 


¢ Detroit * Houston + Los Angeles 
Allenport, Pa. 





New Patapar 
Releasing Parchments 


Better release.../ower cost 


The new releasing types of Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment have characteristics which make 
them ideal as a protective 
backing for pressure sen- 
sitive surfaces, separator 
sheets for uncured rub- 
ber, rubber tape, and asa 
wrapping material for 
tacky substances. 
Effective separator sheet for 


uncured, natural, or syn- 
thetic rubbers 


Some of Patapar’s 
advantages: 

Dense, fibre-free surfaces 
Excellent release from 
tacky surfaces 
Releasing qualities remain 
constant as time passes 
High resistance against 
penetration or migration 
of rubber softeners 
Pressure sensitive surfaces 
retain full effectiveness 


Separator sheet for rubber 
e Low cost 


tape — releases readily 


Send for Samples —We’ll gladly send you technical data 
together with samples of the various new types of Pata- 
par Releasing Parchments. 


PATERSON P 
pAPER CO 


B 
West Coast Plant 
3140 Bryant Street, < 
Sales Offices: +N" 
HI-WET-STRENGTH: GREASE-RESISTING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 
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compression 
transfer 
fibre glass 
reinforced 
plastics 


LABORATORY 
MILLS & PRESSES 


EEMCO 
a leader in 
RUBBER 
and 
PLASTICS 
MACHINERY 


MACHINERY 


If you are looking for 
answers to your rubber 
and plastics equipment 
problems, you will find 
them at EEMCO. Yes, 
they offer smoother sail- 
ing on many production 
problems with the ma- 
chines which bear the 
EEMCO trademark. Skill- 
fully designed by qualified 
engineers—and made by 
workmen with many years 
of experience—they offer 
the utmost in quality, de- 
sign and workmanship. 
Serving manufacturers 
throughout the world, 
EEMCO rubber and plas- 
tics processing machines 
have proved their worth. 
EEMCO has its own 
Foundry, Machine Shop, 
and Engineering Depart- 
ment to insure fast de- 
livery. Get prices and de- 
livery dates from EEMCO 
where only the best has 
been built for many years. 


IIILLGY 


ERIE ENGINE 


& MFG. CO. 


Rubber & Plastics Machinery Division 
12th St. & East Ave., Erie, Pa. 
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DOW coRnins 
J6 EMULSION 


Moe Muscles used to claim that with Dow Corning mold 
lubricants he could meet the production quota standing on 
his head. After trying the new fine particle Dow Corning 36 
Emulsion, however, he’s willing to go one better. That’s 
because he and Inspector Mike have learned that this really 
new silicone mold release agent establishes a new high in 
performance. It’s more resistant to creaming or separation 
due to heat, cold, centrifuging or high dilution than any 
other silicone emulsion ever developed. Unaffected by 
additives or metals, Dow Corning 36 will not break in the 
tank even when diluted 100 to | and allowed to stand as 


long as 3 days. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION + Midland, Michigan + Dept. 9203 | 


Please send me: 
Technical data on Dow Corning 36 Emulsion 
| Free sample of Dow Corning 36 Emulsion 


COMPANY 


STREET_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NAME | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ZONE STATE 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + 
Canada: Dow Corning Silicones Ltd., Toronto; 
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DOW CORNING 
SILICONES 


England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London; 


,_!NTRODUCIN 
fue particle 
DOW CORNIN 
36 EMULSIO 


with greater stability than 


other silicone mold release emulsions 


Fine particle size accounts for the greatly increased stability 
of Dow Corning 36 Emulsion. Average particle size is less 
than 0.5 microns or about 1/10 that of previous silicone 
emulsions. Equally important in many applications is the 
fact that fine particle size also results in a further improve- 
ment in surface finish. 

Furthermore, the new fine particle Dow Corning 36 Emul- 
sion is available at the same low price as the regular Dow 
Corning mold release emulsions. That adds up to easier 
release, better appearance and fewer rejects at production 
costs that are lower than you ever experienced before. For 
further information and a generous free trial sample, return 
the coupon TODAY! 


in silicone release agents 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 


MIDLAND « MICHIGAN 


LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D. C. (Silver Spring, Md.) 


France: St. Gobain, Paris 





Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for 


Samples and Quotations. 


EXPORT AGENT 
Binney & Smith, international, Inc., 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 0 (| (| ets 0 
x a s 


Sei un 7000 UNION AVENUE 
Cetin Ss “2 Be, 


VULCACURE 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zinc Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zinc Diethyldithiocarbamate 


VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 


50% Zinc Dibutyldithiocarbamate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 


PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 
PARTICLE SIZE BETTER THAN FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 
. 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal 


* Registered Trademark 


WEST COAST 


Teg ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORP. Musi 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
610 Industrial Trust Building pees - 4 Whse., 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
alain mh Trenton Ave. and William St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. stay ashen lagna 
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THERE IS A 


service LrVOul 


FOR EVERY ®© RUBBER 
PLASTICS 
LINOLEUM 
e TILE 
© PAINT 
© OR OTHER 


UNITED Service-Proved CRACKER ROLLS 


When you specify UNITED ROLLS, your complete 
satisfaction is guaranteed by over 50 years’ experience 
in the design and manufacture of rolls for practically 
every type of rolling application. Precision engineered 
to the specific requirement of the individual machine 
or equipment in which they are to be used, UNITED 
Service-Proved ROLLS are in use the world over by 
processors of rubber, plastics, linoleum, paper, paint 
and scores of other metallic and non-metallic sub- 


Stances. 


Specify UNITED ROLLS for new equipment, spares or 
replacements. The experience and advice of our rolls 
engineers is available without obligation. 


NON-METALLIC PROCESSING REQUIREMENT 


Li MN ITE DH ENGINEERING AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Plants at * Pittsburgh * Vandergrift * Youngstown * Canton 


* Wilmington (Lobdell United Division) 


SUBSIDIARIES: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


Stedman Foundry and Machine 
Company, Inc., Aurora, Indiana 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, 
Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and 
other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and 


Steel Castings and Weldments. 














quality AROMEX grades to choose from! 





aromex HAF 


—accepted as the leading standard throughout the world 


aromex ISAF 


—the extra quality black for added 
tire treadwear, easy processing — 





fast growing in popularity 


aromexX SAF 


—a still finer particle size black. 
Under study by leading tire manufacturers. 
Write now for working samples. 





J. M. Huber Corporation - 100 Park Avenue, New York 17 


Manufacturers of Furnace Blacks 
Channel Blacks 
Rubber Clays 
Rubber Chemicals 


AROMEX HAF « AROMEX CF « AROMEX ISAF * AROMEX SAF * MODULEX (HMF) 
WYEX (EPC) * ARROW TX (MPC) * ESSEX (SRF) *« AROVEL (FEF) « COLLOCARBS 
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Where Flexibility is vital 
FLEXAMINE has no equal! 


This superior antioxidant and flex-cracking inhibitor gives 
transmission, conveyor, and V-belts the finest possible protec- 
tion against cracking, fatigue, and consequent premature failure. 
In addition, Flexamine provides outstanding resistance to heat, 
copper and manganese, and static weather cracking. 
Developed by the world’s leader in rubber chemicals, Flexamine 
has proved its effectiveness in such products as tires, mechanical 
goods, cable jackets and insulation, molded soles, and linesman’s 
gloves and aprons. 





A brown powder with a specific gravity of 1.19, Flexamine has 
good storage stabiliry—melts at 75-90 °C—and disperses readily. 
It requires no handling precautions and is slightly activating. 
Though usually 1 part per 100 is used, Flexamine is still 
remarkably effective in amounts as low as 0.2 per 100. 


If lasting flexibility belongs in your product, Flexamine does. 
Better find out more by writing on your letterhead to the 
address below. Why not do it now? 


Naugatuck Chemical 





| MAUGATUCK | 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Ss 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Los Angeles e Memphis « New York « Philadelphia e INCANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber « Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber + Latices « Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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Artificial Weathering of Rubber 


The Ozone Factor in Weathering and a Technique for 


Generation and Control of an Ozonized Atmosphere 


By DALE J. MILNES 


Senior Project Engineer, Mast Development Co., Inc., Davenport, lowa 


T has been recognized since earliest time that most or- 
ganic substances upon exposure to weather suffer 
depreciating alterations in their physical characterist 

ics ranging from simple fading, cracking, and crazing to 
complete and permanent loss of tensile strength. It has 
only been in the last quarter of this century that serious 
and scientific investigations have been pursued to de- 
termine and assign the precise causative factors. Prior 
to this period, all factors were bunched together into a 
single conglomerate and the process was termed 
“weathering.” 

The ancients, as indicated in the writing of both 
Herodotus and Aristotle, assigned to weather those con- 
stituents which have since been generally acknowledged 
and accepted, namely, air, light, heat, and moisture. But 
with advancements in the sciences, notably chemistry 
and physics, the components air and light have been fur- 
ther subdivided into a legion of components, each hav- 
ing its own peculiar effects and each a sensible factor to 
be reckoned with in any scientific analysis of the effects 
of weathering. Early investigators, lacking certain 
knowledge of the many constituents of weather, pre- 
pared many scholarly misassignments of causation which 
have since influenced both popular thinking and indus- 


trial processing. In the case of rubber deterioration, 
these influences have not been entirely unfelt. 

Air, as it exists at the earth’s surface, is now known 
to consist of a mixture of the following constituents: 
Major—nitrogen and oxygen; Minor—carbon dioxide, 
argon, helium, neon, krypton, and xenon ; Trace—ozone, 
nitrogen oxides, ammonia, sulfur dioxide, sulfuric acid, 
hydrogen sulfide, carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, hy 
drogen, mineral salts, hydrogen peroxide, and organic 
peroxides. Of the many constituents, only oxygen, 
ozone, and nitrogen oxides are capable of reacting with 
rubber, and of the latter three considerable experimen 
tation has demonstrated that only oxygen and ozone pro 
duce any perceptible effect in the concentrations which 
are present. 


Role Played by Ozone 


Ozone was discovered by Schonbein in 1840. It is 
an allotropic form of oxygen containing three atoms in 
the molecule (O3). It is a very unstable and powerful 
oxidizing agent, considerably more active than oxygen 
(Oz). It was early discovered that its presence could 
be induced by passing an electric arc through air and 





FIG. 1 


Typical example of the weather cracking 
of rubber 


that it could be detected by its peculiar and immediate 
effect upon potassium iodide, liberating free iodine. 

Although spectroscopic determinations indicated that 
ozone was present in but minute quantities in the at- 
mosphere, and despite the fact that many attempts at 
measurement were conducted, it was not until 100 years 
after the discovery of ozone that the first dependable 
measurements of ozone concentration in the atmosphere 
were made by Edgar and Paneth in 1940 (1). Their 
conclusion that the normal concentration of ozone in the 
atmosphere near the surface of the earth is 4 to 6 parts 
per hundred million (pphm) was substantiated in 1946 
by the similar scientific measurements and observations 
of Crabtree and Kemp (2). 

Although all industries whose products are more or 
less continuously exposed to weathering are critically 
concerned with the decay and depreciation of their prod- 
ucts as a function of time in atmosphere, the rubber 
industry, continually attempting to produce better prod- 
ucts at consumer’s prices, for a number of years has 
been engaged in research to determine the cause or 
causes of the special effect apparent as crazing or crack- 
ing of rubber products upOdn exposure to weather. Fig- 
ure 1 is a photograph of a rubber sample exhibiting 
weather cracking. The pronounced feature is that the 
cracking occurs at right angles to the direction of rubber 
stretch and is accompanied by proportionate loss in 
tensile strength, ultimately culminating in rupture of the 
sample. 

Preliminary investigations into the 
temperature, humidity, light, and air as factors in the 
crazing of rubber revealed a correlation between light 
and this special effect (3,4). These observations were 
further refined into the recognition that the ultra-violet 
component of light was the factor. Later 
studies (2,5,6) initiated a further departure from the 
earlier view and established proof that a product of ultra- 
violet radiation in air (namely, ozone) is the outstand- 


relative roles of 


pl ime 


ing causative factor, and that*the subsidiary factors tem- 
perature, humidity, and light could, to some extent, in- 
fluence the rate of attack. 


Cause of Atmosphere Ozone 


The theory is now accepted and validly substantiated 
that the significant cause of atmosphere ozone is a photo- 
chemical action of ultra-violet light upon oxygen in the 
stratosphere (7-11). Ozone ultimately is carried down 
to the surface of the earth by convection currents, and 
as a matter of fact, no ozone at all is formed in this 
manner by ultra-violet light at the surface of the earth, 
since light of the necessary wave lengths is completely 
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absorbed before reaching the lower atmosphere. How- 
ever, present studies by Stanford University, in relation 
to the Los Angeles smog problem, indicate that light 
may have a catalytic effect in the presence of gaseous 
organics to form ozone. Light of the longer wave 
lengths, which exists at the earth’s surface, breaks down 
the ozone and returns it to the oxygen state. 

The totality may be considered a continuous cycle, 
the equilibrium of which is considerably influenced by 
the reactance of ozone in almost complete promiscuity 
with every organic substance and most inorganic sub- 
stances. In evidence of its instability, in many cases 
where ozone does not react with a substance, it never- 
theless will allow itself to be reacted upon to be reduced, 
by catalysis, to oxygen. The net effect is that the total 
ozone concentration in the atmosphere is essentially con- 
stant, 4 to 6 pphm, but varying with topography, lati- 
tude, season, and industrial activity. Its average concen- 
tration is highest in the summer and lowest in the winter, 
the concentration tending to be inversely proportional 
to distance from the equator. 

Having established the fact that ozone is the major 
cause in the crazing of rubber, the next step was to de- 
vise a laboratory system for the production and control 
of ozone, i.e., an ozone generator and concentration con- 
trol. It is, of course, apparent that little experimental 
progress could be achieved if each experiment required 
the passage of several months of natural weathering be- 
fore all of the results could be perceived and analyzed. 
Such a program would take years, and the variables 
would be quite difficult, perhaps impossible, to control. 
Therefore, the need became immediate for the develop- 
ment of an artificial means of ozone production and 
control. 

The basic chemical principle for a system of ozone 
control was discovered accidentally by Faulk and 
Bawden (7) in 1926. In preparing for the titration of 








FIG 2—Over-all view of the MDC ozone test 
chamber. 
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iodine in what was then the conventional manner, it was 
discovered that iodine may be titrated by a thiosulfate 
solution in an apparatus that consists of a pair of elec- 
trodes across which there is a potential difference of 10 
to 15 millivolts. In the presence of free iodine, it was 
observed, current will flow, diminishing in value as the 
concentration of iodine diminishes, the latter due to the 
back electromotive force of polarization, a consequence 
of complex ionization effects at both anode and cathode. 
Willard and Fenwick have exhaustively developed the 
theory of the behavior of gasses at metallic electrodes. 
Experimental laboratory equipment exploiting this basic 
principle has been set up by only a few researchers, and 
these beginnings have only occured since World War II. 


The Mast Ozone Test Chamber 


In 1952, the Department of the Army, Ordnance 
Corps, commissioned the Mast Development Company 
to build an ozone production and control apparatus for 
experimental study of ozone effects upon rubber and 
rubberlike materials based upon a: design developed by 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company in conjunction 
with the Rock Island Arsenal Rubber Research Labora- 
tory. This device was built and was subsequently in- 
stalled at the Rock Island Arsenal. In 1953, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Bureau of Ships, commissioned Mast 
Development further to develop the ozone production 
and control device in behalf of Naval research into the 
artificial aging of natural and synthetic rubber products. 
This device, termed Ozone Test Chamber, Model 644-2, 
has been delivered to the Rubber Laboratory at the Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard. Because of the impetus prom- 
ised research by the present commercial availability of 
an ozone test chamber, it is believed that a new era in 
protection of rubber from weathering may well be at 
hand. 

A view of the new ozone test chamber is seen in Fig- 
ure 2. Essentially, the device consists of a chamber in 
which ozonizing is accomplished, an apparatus for the 
production and control of ozone, a mechanical system 
for flexing and stretching samples, and ductwork, tem- 
perature and vacuum controls. 

Figure 3 is a schematic of the ozone production and 
control apparatus. As previously indicated, the appa- 
ratus utilizes a special application of the principle of the 
titration of iodine liberated from a potassium iodide 
solution by the continuous flow of ozonized air. In the 
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FIG. 3—Schematic diagram of the ozone produc- 
tion and control apparatus. 
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FIG. 4—Close-up of the ozone chamber showing the 
two tier sample-holding and flexing apparatus. 


instant case, variations in the conductivity of the solu- 
tion control the operating cycle of ozone generating 
ultra-violet lamps and this conductivity is in turn de 
termined by the rate of injection and the normality of a 
solution of potassium thiosulfate. 

Flask A contains a solution of potassium iodide and 
sodium thiosulfate, the latter of a selected normality 
which is calculated to produce the desired ozone con- 
centration. Both ozone and the titrating solution are 
drawn by a vacuum pump into the mixing flask B and 
thence to electrode flask C. In flask C there are the two 
platinum electrodes which are connected to a relay which 
determines the operation of a battery of ultra-violet 
lamps. So long as the current flow across the electrodes 
is less than 5 microamps at 15 millivolts the ultra-violet 
lamps continue to generate ozone. As the iodine content 
increases, and the current increases, the output of ozone 
is diminished and ultimately a state of equilibrium is 
attained, the value of which, to reiterate, is a function 
f the normality and rate of injection of the iodine 
neutralizing sodium thiosulfate. 

In practice, the control maintains ozone concentrations 
at desired values within a probable error of 2% at 2000 
pphm. The attainable range of ozone concentration can 
vary from as low as one part of ozone per hundred mil- 
lion parts of air to 10,000 parts of ozone per hundred 
million parts of air. 

To protect the vacuum pump the neutralized solution 
is withdrawn through calcium chloride dessicant flasks 
which remove the liquid portion, and the air is then ex- 
hausted to atmosphere. 

Figure 4 is a view of the ozone chamber within which 
is the Dynamat, a two tier sample-holding and flexing 
apparatus. As experimentation has established that 
ozone reacts with both synthetic and natural rubbers at 
rates which are a function of elongation (Ford and 
Cooper reported that cracking was never observed un- 
less the rubber was under stress, and these findings 
are both substantiated and explained by Crabtree and 
Kemp), the MDC device includes this compact me- 
chanical unit which provides for controlled stretching 








and flexing of rubber samples. A total of eight samples 
can be mounted in each tier. Samples in the lower tier 
are mounted and maintained at a static stretch during 
the experimental cycle, whereas samples in the upper 
tier are subjected to dynamic exercising during the same 
cycle. 

Both the extent (throw) and frequency (rate) of 
flexing is variable and controlled. Frequency may be 
established at anywhere from 50 to 250 cycles per min- 
ute, and the throw is adjustable up to 1'%4-inches. Fur- 
ther, and in conjunction with these motions, the Dynamat 
unit is continuously rotated in the ozone chamber at se- 
lected rates from 1 to 6 r.p.m. It is anticipated that the 
Dynamat will be modified for varied applications and 
products, and the basic design was established with this 
expectation in mind. Temperature regulation from am- 
bient to 200°F. is provided. 


Potential for the Future 

The applications for an ozone chamber, especially in 
the rubber, textile, petroleum, and other industries which 
employ organic base substances, are indeed numerous, 
and the development of an apparatus of the nature de- 
scribed promises to add considerably to the knowledge 
of the effects of ozone upon basic products. Both the 
Departments of Army and Navy have test schedules 
drawn up for months in advance and it is anticipated 
that industrial experimentation will keep apace.  Al- 
ready much effort is being expended on the comparative 
evaluation of various rubber compounds and the com- 
petitive products on ihe market. 

Under the heading of protection of products from 
ozonizing are current experimentations into the protec- 
tions offered by various waxes and varnishes in the 
preparation of rubber products, and the resultant varia- 
tions in effects afforded as a consequence of the selec- 
tion of different mineral loadings, softeners, petrolatums, 
etc. 

A new respect has been accorded the ever present and 
pernicious allotrope ezone, the totality of which in the 
atmosphere would only produce a single layer 1 to 4 
millimeters thick at the earth’s surface. But the time may 
not be too far distant when tires, wire insulations, cord- 
ing, and other rubber products, as well as paints, fab- 
rics, and yet other organic base products, will be com- 


pletely immunized to the destructive attacks of ozone in 
the atmosphere. American industry is leading the way. 
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The Fracton, a new instrument for fast, accurate 
analysis of light hydrocarbon gases by adsorption 
fractionation, has been introduced by the Burrell 
Corp., of Pittsburgh, Penna. A feature claimed for 
the new instrument is its high speed of analysis, said 
to be two or three times faster than any previous 
methods. Typical applications include synthetic rub- 
ber intermediates. 


Foxboro Co., of Foxboro, Mass., has developed a 
new general purpose ink for use with the company’s 
complete line of industrial recording instruments. 
Designated as Type 1500 Ink, it was especially form- 
ulated for use with Foxboro pens and Humitex charts 
to produce the sharpest possible record of a process 
variable. It is smooth flowing, will not clog the 
pen, and dries quickly without feathering the chart. 


An entirely new type of sanding machine featuring 
dual action has been developed by the Detroit Sur- 
facing Machine Co., Detroit 20, Mich. Called the 
Model D. A. Dual Action Sander, its sanding action 
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moves in two directions at the same time, turning 
6000 rpm’s to the right and moving in a fast reverse 
action to the left. The dual action is said to result 
in much faster cutting and important savings in 
abrasives (sand) paper. 

Vaporite Industrial White Ink is the name of a 
new white ink for industrial use developed by Time 
Saving Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave. South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The new ink writes on and adheres to 
an almost limitless range of surfaces, including rub- 
ber, cellophane, tile and wood. It is said to be fast 
drying, impervious to light, and unaffected by oil, 
grease or moisture. A special pen for the ink has 
also been devised. 


Fisher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., is now 
marketing reagent chemicals in its new Gram-Pac, 
described as tough laminated packages that eliminate 
the traditional quarter-pound glass bottles. The 
Gram-Pac is a triply-laminated, chemically-resistant 
disposable envelope. 
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ompounding Silicone Rubber 


By P. C. SERVAIS 


Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, Michigan 


ILICONE rubber was first offered commercially 


ten years ago. In spite of its relatively high price 


and poor physical strength, many uses were soon 
found for this exceptionally heat-stable rubber with its 
low temperature flexibility, high resistance to ozone, 
corona, weather and to a variety of hot oils, 
electrical properties and non-adhesiveness to organic 


its good 


materials. 

During the past ten years improvements have grad 
ually been made in uniformity, in physical strength, tn 
heat stability and low temperature flexibility, in electrical 
properties and in ease of fabrication. Stocks are avyail- 
able that are very uniform, allowing large scale indus 
trial fabrication. Physical strengths as high as 1800 
pounds tensile and 700% elongation are obtainable with 
stocks now produced in commercial quantities. Test 
samples that are flexible at —110°F. are still rubbery 
after 1000 hours at 480°F. Electrical properties and 
resistance to water are vastly superior now that fine, 
pure silicas are being used for fillers. Stocks of lower 
specific gravity and lower price are now available. There 
is still room for improvement, however, in such char 
acteristics as solvent resistance. 

Silicone rubbers are composed of four ingredients: 


Note: This article is based upon talks given by the author and o 
: - 


bers of the Dow Corning technical staff before various local rubl 


Vost silicone rubber is based on a crystal 
clear, linear dimethylsiloxane polymer 
with a molecular weight of about 400,000 
This basic polymer is modified by the i 

corporation of phenyl groups to improve 
low temperature performance or by vinyl 
groups to make sulfur vulcanization 


possible. 
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In compounding silicone rubber, part of 

the filler is dispersed in the polymer b\ 

means of a heavy-duty mixer prior 
milling 


polymers, fillers, additives and vulcanizing agents. Vari 
ations in the type and amount of these four ingredients 
produce silicone rubbers with a wide range of proper 
ties. Compounding techniques are developing rapidly 
as new and improved versions of these ingredients are 
developed, studied and incorporated. 


Silicone Rubber Polymers 


The polymer determines to a great extent the handling 
characteristics, the thermal stability and the low temper 
ature behavior, as well as the corona, ozone and weather 
resistance, the adhesiveness to organic materials, the 
solvent and oil resistance and the vulcanizing ability of 
the compound. 

Most silicone rubber is based on a linear dimethy! 
siloxane polymer of about 400,000 molecular weight. 
This remarkably heat-stable polymer is used to make 
silicone rubbers for molding, calendering and extruding. 
When properly compounded, fabricated and cured it 
vields rubber products that are stable at 480°F. If 
lower molecular weight polymers are used, 
physical strengths result. Too high a molecular weight 
makes the polymer so stiff that it is difficult to incor- 
porate fillers and vulcanizing agents. 

We have improved the low temperature utility of 
silicone rubber by a slight modification of the dimethyl 
silicone polymer. Attaching an occasional bulky or 
ganic group such as phenyl to the silicon atom in place 
of a methyl group keeps the rubber flexible at very low 
temperatures. Brittle points as low as —180°F. hav 
been measured. Since this phenyl group is chemically 
ittached to the polymer chain, its presence does not harm 














Prior to shipment, the milled silicone rubber is ex- 
truded through a fine mesh screen to exclude any 
foreign particles 


high temperature stability. The same rubber that is 
flexible beiow —110°F. is resistant to temperatures of 


480°F. Long exposure to corona, ozone and weather 
causes very little change in silicone rubber made with 
either the dimethyl or the phenyl modified dimethyl] sili- 
cone polymer. : 

Silicone rubber-covered processing rolls are used in 
coating applications and in heat sealing plastic foils be- 
cause sticky materials including hot organic plastics and 
rubbers do not stick to a silicone rubber surface. 

Resistance to solvents varies with the nature of the 
solvent. The oxygen-containing solvents of low molecu- 
lar weight such as the lower alcohols, ketones and glycols 
have very little effect on silicone rubber. The aliphatic, 
aromatic and chlorinated solvents cause excessive swell- 
ing. 

Oil resistance also varies with the composition of the 
oil. Silicone rubbers are satisfactory for use in contact 
with the aliphatic oils at temperatures as high as the oil 
will withstand. Many industrial uses for silicone rubber 
are based on the retention of rubbery properties in con- 
tact with aliphatic oils at temperatures as high as 350°F. 
Aromatic oils, however, cause excessive swelling of sili- 
cone rubber. In ASTM No. 3 oil, at 350°F., silicone 
rubber swells about 50%. Research work is underway 
to make silicone rubbers that are more resistant to this 
type of oil. 

Polymers that are quite different from the straight 
dimethylsiloxane in their vulcanizing behavior have re- 
cently been made available. These polymers can be 
vulcanized with sulfur or sulfur-containing vulcanizing 
agents. his is made possible by the introduction of a 
few vinyl groups into the dimethylsiloxane polymer. 


Fillers for Stocks 


The electrical and physical properties of silicone rub- 
ber are dciermined to a large extent by the type and by 
the amount of filler used in compounding. By filler 
variations, the following properties can be controlled : 

Color Dielectric properties 
Specific gravity Compression set 
Elongation Expansion coefficient 
Tensile strength Moisture resistance 
Durometer Chemical resistance 
Tear strength [Thermal conductivity 


Many hundreds of fillers and combinations of fillers 
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have been investigated. Only a few of these have proved 
to be useful. Those properties that are important in a 
filler for silicone rubber are heat stability, fine particle 
size, chemical inertness toward the polymer and vulcan- 
izing agents, and good electrical behavior at high and 
low temperature and on exposure to water. 

Certain inorganic fillers meet most of these require- 
ments. Titanium dioxide, zinc oxide, calcium carbonate, 
ferric oxide and silicon dioxide are all suitable. These 
fillers and silica in the form of diatomaceous earth, how- 
ever, are not highly reinforcing in silicone rubber. Stocks 
made from these fillers have electrical properties that 
are fair to good, water resistance is poor to good and 
heat stability is fair to good. 

In a peroxide vulcanizing system, pure fine silicas con- 
tribute the best properties to silicone rutber. They im- 
part high tensile strength and elongation, high tear 
strength, good weather resistance and electric] proper- 
ties. Low weight loadings in the range of 25 to 50 parts 
are adequate. 

We have found four grades of fine silica to be satis- 
factory. Santocel CS, Aerosil, DuPont Fine Silica and 
Hi-Sil 303 all make high strength silicone rubber. Heat 
stability varies from 300° to 480°F. depending on what 
filler is used. Water absorption and electrical resistance 
are also dependent upon the purity of the silica filler. 


Use of Additives 


Additives are used to control color, to lower compres- 
sion set and to improve heat stability. Heat stability 
of stocks made with the fine silicas can be improved by 
adding a small amount of iron oxide. We find the metal 
oxide pigments to be the best coloring agents. Nickel, 
chromium, iron, cadmium and titanium oxides have 
been used. These pigments have good color and good 
heat stability and they are inert to the polymer-vulcaniz- 
ing agent. We recommend that they be checked before 
use and used in small quantities. 

Low compression set additives are cadmium and mer- 
cury oxides. These oxides are toxic and must be 
handled with care. Stocks containing these additives 
should not be used in contact with food or drugs. Some 
care must be used in compounding and oven curing 
because of the nature of the additives. 

The improvement in compression set accomplished by 
such additives is quite marked. Normally a silica-filled 
silicone rubber that shows 60 to 100% compression set 
at 300°F. will have a compression set of 15 to 25% if 
the proper amount of either one of these additives is in- 
corporated. 


Use of Vulcanizing Agents 


Normally, silicone rubbers are vulcanized by the action 
of strong organic peroxides on the methyl groups of the 
polymer. Benzoyl peroxide, di-chlorobenzoyl peroxide 
and tertiary butyl perbenzoate have all been used. The 
organic peroxides, when heated to their decomposition 
point, produce free radicals which react with the methyl 
<roups on adjacent polymer chains to cause cross-linking. 
The result is vulcanization and the development of 
rubberiness. This vulcanization occurs quickly in five 
to ten ininutes at 230° to 300°F. 

Since the free radicals are very reactive and dimethyl 
silicone 1s very unreactive, this cross-linking occurs only 
if no other reactive material is available. Therefore, 
such materials as carbon black, organic rubber, solvents, 
organic oil and sulfur must all be excluded to permit 
vulcanization through the decomposition of the organic 
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peroxide. Otherwise, these more reactive materials will 
dissipate the organic peroxide without causing vulcaniza- 
tion of the silicone rubber. 


Compounding Techniques 


The silicone rubber polymer requires no breakdown. 
The compounding ingredients can be incorporated in 
mixers or on conventional two-roll rubber mills. In 
milling silicone rubber, the compound bands on the fast 
roll and is most conveniently removed with a scraper 
blade. We prefer nylon to steel blades. They are more 
flexible, show less wear and reduce the possibility of 
introducing metallic particles into the silicone rubber. 
Ingredients are added in this order: polymer first, then 
filler, additives and finally vulcanizing agents. Milling 
must be done at temperatures low enough to prevent 
premature vulcanization. 

We suggest that more than one mill-load batches of 
silicone rubber be cross-blended to insure uniformity. 
The final step in compounding should be to put the 
stock threugh a rubber strainer to remove foreign ma- 
terials. 


Compounding with Dow Corning 410 Gum 


Sulfur is an effective vulcanizing agent for organic 
rubbers because of unsaturation in the rubber polymer. 
Unsaturation in the form of vinyl groups in the silicone 
polymer makes it possible to vulcanize silicone rubber 
with sulfur and sulfur-containing vulcanizing agents. 
Dow Corning has recently offered in commercial quanti- 
ties such a polymer designated as Dow Corning 410 
Gum. it is a dimethyl siloxane containing a few vinyl 
groups. It is clear and colorless with a specific gravity 
of 0.98 and a molecular weight of about 400,000. 

When compounded with a fine silica, the new polymer 
will produce silicone rubber parts with a durometer of 
60, tensile of 850 psi and elongation of 325%. Parts 
are stable at temperatures up to 400°F. with a brittle 
point of — 80°F. The gum can be reinforced with car 
bon black or fine silica. It can be blended and covul- 
canized with such organic rubbers as natural, nitrile, 
Butyl, GR-S, neoprene and polyacrylate. 

Blended with organic rubber, this new silicone rubber 
gum enhances heat stability, corona, weather and ozone 


Continuous hot air vulcanization of silicone rubber 
facilitates production of simple and intricate ex- 
trusions, increases production, and minimizes scrap 
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The compounding of silicone rubber is completed on 
conventional two-roll mills at temperatures low 
enough to prevent premature vulcanization. The 
balance of the filler, then the additives, and finally 
the vulcanizing agents are added to the polymer. 


resistance and low temperature flexibility. Physical 
properties depend on the amount of silicone polymer 
used, with tensile strength ranging from 2400 psi for a 
straight Butyl stock to 1940 for 90% Butyl-10% silicone 
gum and 1700 psi for a blend containing 25% silicone. 
Elongation in similar mixes runs from 460 to 400%. 

After covulcanization, a 50:50 mixture of Dow Corn- 
ing 410 polymer and nitrile polymer withstood more 
than eight hours of exposure to ozone Cc ynpared with 
less than 30 minutes for a straight nitrile stock. This 
same 50:50 mixture of Dow Cornine 410 and nitrile 
had a brittle point of —70°F. 

Although it is possible to vulcanize with elementary 
sulfur, we suggest the use of sulfur-bearing vulcanizing 
agents for better heat stability. Other ingredients should 
be adjusted to accomplish the covulcanization of the 
organic and the silicone rubber polymers. Certain car- 
bon blacks, for example, tend to inhibit the vulcanization 
of the 410 Gum. Similarly, 5 parts of zinc oxide in- 
hibits covulcanization. We suggest that no more than 
3 parts of zinc oxide be used in blends containing 410 
Gum. Unless care is taken to assure covulcanization of 
the 410 Gum, the silicone polymer will be an inert diluent 
that contributes nothing to the properties of the blend. 

We recommend that the organic rubber polymer be 
softened on a mill or Banbury before the filler is added. 
To this mixture is then added the 410 polymer with its 
proportional amount of filler. After the first gradual 
addition, the silicone constituent can be added rapidly. 
The silicone polymer can also be masterbatched with 
organic rubber and then added with greater convenience. 

Sulfur-vulcanizing silicone rubber permits rubber 
compounders to combine some of the desirable proper- 
ties of silicone rubber with those of organic rubbers. 





Coming soon... 
The feature pages of an early issue of Rus- 
BER AGE will be devoted to a “Design Manual 


on Rubber.”’ Assembled for the purpose of 
guiding Army Ordnance Design Engineers to- 
ward the most advantageous use of rubber as 
components in Ordnance equipment, this 
manual supplies technical information in a con- 
cise, palatable form. It will prove a most valu- 
able adjunct to the technical literature. 














Quality Control of Vinyl and Polyethylene 
Electrical Insulating and Jacketing Materials 


By R. C. BOYD 


Manufacturing Department, Bakelite Company, 
a Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, Bound Brook, N. J. 


EFORE specifically discussing quality control of 
7 vinyl and polyethylene electrical extrusion materials, 

it is necessary to review the tenets upon which a 
logical quality control system is based. Very simply, any 
quality control system consists of routine surveillance 
of three items: raw materials, process, and finished 
product. It is essential that good testing methods be 
available which apply to each of these three items as re- 
quired and which are meaningful in terms of finished 
product application. The systems used with such methods 
for one vinyl and one polyethylene material will be de- 
tailed. 


VINYL INSULATING MATERIAL 


The vinyl insulating material which will be discussed 
in detail is an opaque, flexible thermoplastic compound 
manufactured for extrusion both as a primary insula- 
tion at commercial power frequencies and as a jacketing 
stock. The raw materials contained in this product con- 
sist of vinyl chloride resin, an ester plasticizer, a com- 
bination of a calcium carbonate and clay filler, and a 
lead stabilization system. The process by means of 
which these various raw materials are fabricated into a 
finished extrusion material is outlined in Figure 1. 

It will be seen from the drawing that all of the vari- 
ous raw materials are charged in the correct proportion 
to a ribbon-type jacketed blender. After proper mixing 
of all of these raw materials in this blender, this rela- 
tively crude mixture is then transferred to a Banbury 
mixer where it is exposed to high shear and high tem- 
peratures during its mixing cycle. After removal from 
the Banbury, the material is further homogenized or .a 
two-roll mill, and then is transferred to a sheeting mill 
and fed to a granulator. 

With this background, we must for purposes of estab- 


Note: This paper was delivered at the Thit Annual Signal Corps Wire 
and Cable Symposium, Asbury Park, N. J., December 7-9, 1954 
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TABLE I—DEsIRED PROPERTIES OF VINYL MATERIALS 


Finished Extrusion Fabrication 


Insulation Resistance 
Tensile Strength 

Modulus of Elasticity 
Ultimate Elongation 
Hardness 

Low Temperature Flexibility 
Deformation Resistance 


Extrudibility 
Color Contamination 
Bulk Factor 
Granulation 





lishing a quality control system, detail those properties 
desired in the ultimate application of the material as 
well as those additional properties desired by the ex- 
truder of the material (see Table I). It will be seen 
from the table that the properties which are of para- 
mount importance to the fabricator or extruder are 
fairly practical considerations and ones which have to 
do principally with the extrusion operation. Obviously, 
all parties involved are interested in maintaining the 
basic properties desired in the final application. This 
is pointed out here because many design engineers 
sometimes conjure up theoretical materials which, while 
being suitable in ultimate application, cannot be manu- 
factured or extruded. 


Primary and Secondary Properties 


Taking a closer look at this list of properties, it is 
apparent that it would be unwise to attempt to control 
all of these variables without an understanding of the 
relationship of each to the raw materials and the process 
involved. Hence, we must first decide which of these 
properties are the primary or controlling ones and which 
are secondary in terms meaningful to the compounder of 
the plastic material. Further, we must assume that the 
proper formulation, when correctly compounded and 
extruded, yields an insulation or jacket which satisfies 
the requirements of the application. For purposes of 
simplification, we can group all of the properties and 
primary control points into three general categories, as 
follows: 

General Property Primary Control Point 

Raw Materials 

Primary Weigh 

Process 


Electrical 
Mechanical 
Extrusion 


The electrical property of this vinyl material which 
is of particular importance is insulation resistance. 
Experience has told us that raw material variability is 
largely responsible for electrical variability in this fin- 
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FIG. 2 


Specific gravity columns. 


ished product. Accordingly, the primary emphasis in 
electrical testing should be placed on the raw materials. 
Other properties of the raw materials, such as chemical 
composition, particle 
importance. 

Hence, raw material specifications must be established 
to cover this point and an incoming inspection scheme 
should be designed to maintain these specifications. 
Since most of the raw materials involved are derived 
from a batch manufacturing sampling 
scheme follows this. No recourse to a_ statistical 
sampling plan is necessary. 

Raw material variation has little, if any, effect on 
mechanical properties providing these raw materials are 
controlled adequately by specifications. The major vari 
able which adversely affects mechanical properties has 
to do with weighing errors. This is fairly obvious if one 
considers the large effects on tensile strength, etc., which 
are observed when an incorrect quantity of plasticizer 
is added at the primary weigh point. As a consequence, 
validity of weigh-up is believed to be the primary con 
trol on mechanical properties of the finished product. 
It can be easily controlled by means of sampling and 
testing the primary weigh prior to the time it passes 
through the remainder of the process. Specifically, tests 
which are applicable to this problem are specific gravity, 
tensile strength, and durometer hardness. Figure 2 
shows an innovation as regards specific gravity testing 
which may well be of interest. 


color, size, etc., are also of 


process, the 


Testing for Specific Gravity 


Illustrated in Figure 2 are a series of specific gravity 
gradient columns. Each one of these columns is con 
structed by carefully mixing a concentrated solution 
with a relatively dilute solution of the same inorganic 
salt. When this is done properly, a column having a 
uniformly variable density from top to bottom results. 
The specific gravity range represented by one of these 
columns is 1.20 to 1.25. The white disks suspended in 
the liquid are continuous calibrating disks and all that 
need be done in order to obtain a measurement of spe- 
cific gravity of a solid plastic material is to drop it in 
the column and read off its specific gravity dependent 
upon the level which it seeks in the column. Most tech- 
nologists are familiar with conventional tensile strength 
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and durometer hardness testing and it is felt that no 
detail need be given at this time concerning these tests. 

Assuming that the correct raw materials and proper 
weigh-up techniques have been used, the major control 
of extrusion characteristics on a given vinyl material 
is the manner in which these various raw materials are 
processed. It is well known that flexible vinyl formula 
tions are mixtures in a relatively simple sense. The 
conventional hot processing line achieves a proper dis- 
persion of these various raw materials. If the degree 
of dispersion is not sufficient, poor extrusion character 
istics will result. Typical of this is roughness or surg- 
ing which results in poor dimensional control and nor 
mally lower extrusion rates. 


Extrusion Technique for Roughness 


An extrusion technique has been devised utilizing a 
conventional laboratory size extruder where marginal 
conditions of extrusion are employed such that the mate 
rial is exposed to an approximation of the most strin 
gent operating conditions which would be encountered 
in the field. In other words, by means of this laboratory 
extrusion test a certain degree of roughness is purposely 
created in the material during extrusion and thus vari 
ability due to process can be catalogued and controlled. 
Figure 3 illustrates the various degrees of roughness 
experienced when utilizing this test. Rarely will any 
commercial extruder experience the highest degree of 
roughness shown. 

Other properties of the material which are of great in 
terest to the extruder or the fabricator have to do with 
particle size, bulk factor, color, and freedom from con 
tamination. All of these factors are associated with the 
process and conventional controls are established to cover 
these points. 

Returning to Table I, it can be have 
established specific controls on this material at various 
points in the over-all process and no mention has yet 
been made of how much checking should be done on the 
finished product itself. No attempt will be made here 
to describe how it is decided that some of these proper 


seen that we 


FIG. 3 


Roughness scale for extrudibility rating. 





ties are rechecked on the finished product if it has once 
been measured somewhere else. Briefly, it amounts to 
integrating one’s complete knowledge of the precision 
of the tests involved, the process variability, and assay- 
ing the degree of risk one can assume. This job will 
vary from product to product as well as from manu- 
facturer to manufacturer. 


POLYETHYLENE INSULATING MATERIAL 


In the case of polyethylene materials, compounding 
and the establishment of a quality control system are 
essentially the same as for the vinyl material just dis- 
cussed. The polyethylene material we will be concerned 
with is a compound manufactured principally for use 
as a primary dielectric on wires and cables where ex- 
treme low-loss characteristics over a wide temperature 
and frequency range are desired. One of the most com- 
mon uses for this material is in solid dielectric coaxial 
cables. This material is designed to meet the require- 
ments of U. S. Government Specification MIL-D- 
3054A, Type N. The raw materials contained in this 
product consist of polyethylene resin and an antioxidant. 
The process by means of which these raw materials 
are compounded to yield a finished product involves a 
Banbury mixer, a homogenizing mill, a sheeting mill, 
and a granulator. Thus, it is essentially the same as the 
process used for the manufacture of the flexible vinyl 
material previously discussed. 

Again it is desirable that one establish those proper- 
ties desired in the ultimate application of the material 
as well as those additional properties needed by the 
extruder of the material prior to the time any quality 
cuntrol system be established. Table II details these 
particular properties. 

Using the same approach as before, we can simplify 
this list of properties decidedly, along with the primary 
control point relative to each general group of proper- 
ties, as follows: 


General Property Primary Control Point 
Mechanical Raw Materials 
Electrical Raw Materials 


Extrusion Raw Materials—Process 


The mechanical properties of a polyethylene com- 
pound of this nature are controlled almost completely 
by the mechanical properties of the base resin used. 
Accordingly, raw material specifications must be estab- 
lished which limit the variables with which one is con- 
cerned 

The primary controller and most easily measured 
general property of polyethylene which approximates a 
measurement of average molecular weight is the prop- 
erty known as Melt Index. For those who are not 
familiar with this test, it is detailed as an ASTM 
Method under the designation D-1238-52T. This method 
describes a high-precision piston-operated extrusion ap- 
paratus. It has been our experience that the Melt Index 
values obtained on a given material are correlative with 
most basic mechanical properties of a given resin. Ac- 
cordingly, the primary control on mechanical properties 
of the compound rests with a Melt Index control on the 
specific resin-type used. Secondary controls are also 
maintained for tensile strength, ultimate elongation, and 
brittle temperature. 

In this particular material, dielectric properties are 
of extreme importance, and electrical controls involving 
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TABLE J]—Desirep ProPERTIES OF POLYETHYLENE 
MATERIALS 


Finished Extrusion Fabrication 
Extrudibility 
Contamination 
Bulk Factor 


Tensile Strength 
Ultimate Elongation 
Brittle Temperature 
Melt Index 
Dissipation Factor 
Dielectric Constant 
Dielectric Strength 





the precise measurement of dissipation factor and di- 
electric constant should be maintained on both the base 
resin used and on the finished product. Another prob- 
lem associated with the electrical properties of this 
material is the potential inclusion of contamination 
which might cause dielectric breakdown, so we must 
closely observe and control the presence of particles 
of extraneous material in our raw materials. This prob- 
lem also extends into the process. 

It should be stated here that the inclusion of the anti- 
oxidant in this compound is for the principal purpose 
of maintaining the dielectric properties of the material 
during its thermal processing life. The question of 
whether the antioxidant contributes to protection against 
the effects of outdoor exposure is a matter which in- 
volves the degree expected and this contribution by the 
antioxidant is in general questionable. 

Extrusion properties of this polyethylene compound 
are associated primarily with base resin quality and the 
degree of dispersion achieved by all the raw materials 
during processing. In this case an extrusion control is 
maintained on the finished product utilizing essentially 
the same type of equipment as was described before. 

Certain of the tests mentioned as being controls on 
the raw materials are used again to recheck the same 
property in the finished material. Again the decision as 
to which of these are to be rechecked and the frequency 
at which they are applied requires an integration of test 
precision, process variability, and risk. 

For those interested in statistical methods, it can be 
stated that variables control charts are used wherever 
applicable. Statistical calculations are used to establish 
variability of testing methods and process and also to 
set up specification limits. Statistical design is used in 
experimentation almost exclusively. It should be em- 
phasized though, that these statistical tools can be 
applied properly only if one uses common sense, sound 
engineering knowledge of the product and process, and 


good testing methods. 


Summary 


We have discussed two specific examples of how one 
can design and apply a quality control system to a given 
manufacturing process and product. It can be seen that 
one must have an intimate knowledge of all those vari- 
ables associated with the product, the process, and raw 
materials, as well as definitive testing methods. <A 
quality control system, if it is successful, operates, in the 
main, on raw materials and processing thus assuring an 
acceptable product as it is being made and not after it is 
manufactured. A nominal degree of inspection or quality 
assurance testing is necessary on the finished product 
in order that the quality control system itself be main- 
tained. 
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Engineering Developments of Rubber 
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By LILLIAN SUTTER 
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and LEORA E. STRAKA 
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The following annual report was presented before the Rubber 
and Plastics Division of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers in New York, N. Y., on December 2, 1954. At- 
tention is drawn to the fact that it covers the period from 
July, 1953, to August, 1954. Although the material included 
in the first portion of the report is now somewhat academic, 
particularly with regard to the pending disposal of the gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic rubber plants, it is being repro- 
duced in full for its accurate and historical value.-—Editor. 


IGH-LIGHTED in the news again this past vear is 
the plan for the disposal of the government-owned 
synthetic plants. The plans have been moving right 

along with the passage of Public Law 205, appointment 
of the Commission, and acceptance of bids. 

The major change in the final bill was the extension of 
the sale deadline to February 1, 1955 in hopes of answer- 
ing the charge that the plants would be rushed into the 
hands of the big companies without adequate time for 
outsiders to study the properties and inject competition 
into the deals (7). Two important amendments were also 
made in the final bill: one gives either house of Congress 
power to reject any plant sale by a majority vote; the 
other requires the attorney general to affirm to Congress 
that sales are not in conflict with anti-trust laws. The 
law specifies that a free competitive synthetic rubber in- 
dustry be established and that disposal of the $500,000,- 
000 facilities be consistent with the interests of national 
security (2). 

The Presidential Commission on the disposal of the 
synthetic rubber plants was appointed last fall. Early 
this year the three commissioners visited the synthetic 
plants for sale to gain first-hand knowledge of the sit- 
uation (3). 

The official advertisement for the sale of the plants, 
released November 18, 1953, listed 13 GR-S synthetic 
plants, 2 Butyl synthetic plants, 1 styrene plant, 8 pe- 
troleum-butadiene plants, 1 dodecyl mercaptan plant, 
2 alcohol-butadiene plants, 448 pressure tank (railroad ) 
cars, and miscellaneous equipment (4). In all, 274 in- 
quiries were received concerning the plants, 50 the first 
week after the advertisement (5,6). Bids were accepted 
from November 25, 1953 to May 27, 1954, during which 
time 35 firms submitted 56 proposals and 19 alternates 
(7,8). More than one bid was received for 5 of the 
27 plants, and 3 plants were without bids (9). The Com- 
mission hopes that bidders who do not receive their first 
choice will take second choice on these others. 

Negotiations must be completed by November 27, 1954 
to permit the Commission to prepare its report for Con- 
gress. In determining the sale price, part of the acqui- 
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sition cost must be that expense that would have to be 
met by the government if the government retained the 
plants. A bid may be accepted at any time during the 
negotiation period (10). A special consideration that 
must be included in the negotiations is the fact that 
enough plants must be sold to assure production of 500,- 
000 long tons of general purpose synthetic (GR-S) and 
43,000 tons of Butyl rubber (GR-I) by private indus- 
try or the whole deal will be automatically cancelled 
(11, 12). 

Private industry has estimated that it will be possible 
to offer a delivery price of 25¢ a pound for GR-S as 
contrasted to the present government delivery price of 
24.1c a pound (13). 

The Commission must file its report with Congress 
by January 31, 1955, following which time Congress has 
60 legislative days to approve or veto all or part of the 
recommended sales (2). After Congress has inspected 
and approved the disposal program, sales will be per- 
mitted within the 60 days following March 31, 1955. 
Any unsold plants would be taken off the market then 
for another year (5). 

A real blow to the three-man disposal Commission and 
Congress was the death of Representative Shafer this 
August. His knowledge of rubber problems and long 
experience in Congress was an invaluable aid in solving 
the political problems posed by his disposal law (14) 

The Government Laboratories at Akron are not to be 
sold with the synthetic plants and will be kept in opera- 
tion for a year after the sale. Many industrial leaders 
believe that private industry can take over the research 
program and make it successful (15). Others would like 
to have the Government Laboratories remain in opera- 
tion as a pilot plant for government and private indus- 
try alike, with research service provided for industry on 
a fee basis. In this way, research for the Armed 
Forces could be continued also (16-20). 

A few of the suggestions made in answer to this im- 
portant question are formation of an American Rubber 
Consumers Council, operation of the Government Lab- 
oratories by the National Science Foundation, and sale 
of the Government Laboratories to the University of 
Akron. The first would be a source of basic knowledge 
on rubber financed by a tax on each ton of rubber con- 
sumed (21). The second would feature maintenance 
and expansion of the Government Laboratories with 
funds from the sale of the synthetic plants (1/7). The 
third would sell the Laboratories to the University of 
Akron for a nominal sum and supply the University 
with an operating fund to maintain staff and equipment. 
The University has been operating the Laboratories un 
der government sponsorship since 1944 (17, 18, 19). 





Reports on the last quarter of 1953 anticipating cuts 
in synthetic rubber production and an increase in the 
price of GR-S came true in part (22). The first official 
act of Laurence Robbins, former RFC Administrator 
and head of the new Treasury Federal Facilities Cor- 
poration, successor of RFC, was to announce price in- 
creases from one to four cents a pound on govern- 
ment synthetic rubber. The lc increase for Butyl raised 
its price to 23c, on a par with straight GR-S. Carbon 
black masterbatches and oil-carbon black masterbatches 
increased 4c giving it a price range of 1734c to 19%ec 
a pound (23, 24) 

Despite the clamor of the rubber 
emphasis on natural rubber consumption, the unprece- 
dented demand of the automobile firms on tire producers 
brought the “Big Five” rolling along toward record sales 
in 1953 (25) 

New figures of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reveal that rubber consumption hit a 12-month high 
in June, 1954. Both natural and synthetic rubber con- 
sumption increased, but the ratio of natural to synthetic 
declined slightly. For the first seven months of this 
year (1954), total rubber usage in this country dropped 
16 per cent while consumption of tree rubber increased 
3 per cent over the same period in 1953. The RMA 
reported total natural and synthetic rubber consumption 
was nearly one-fourth below the total a year ago (26, 
27, 28). 

The phenomenal growth of the consumption of elastic 
materials illustrates the ever-expanding American econ- 
omy. Tires take about 66 per cent of the rubber con- 
sumed in this country. Seal gaskets, wire insulating 
materials and belts help to make possible every labor- 
saving device in the modern home. Between 1920 and 
the present, engineers have increased from 120 to 540 
the number of rubber items in an automobile (29). All 
this explains why American consumption of rubber av- 
erages 19 pounds for every man, woman, and child 
against a per capita use of only one pound for the re- 
mainder of the world (30). Canada stands second on 
individual consumption, 11 pounds per per- 
son per year (31) 


producers for more 


averaging 


New Products and Developments 

Uncured blends of a new type of styrene resin and 
any chloroprene rubber have been found to have good 
strength, high stiffness, and heat distortion points 


tensile 
of 190°F. and above. An outstanding feature of these 
blends is their high impact strength in the uncured state. 
By varying the ratio of the styrene resin and the chloro- 
prene rubber, or by varying the type of styrene resin 
physical properties becomes pos- 
calendered, compression 
molded, post-formed or extruded. Thus it is possible 
to manufacture end products that vary from flexible 
hose and shoe soles to tough carrying cases and athletic 


used, a wide range of 


sible. 7 hese 


stocks can be 


equipment (32 

Presently being field-tested is Adiprene B, a urethane- 
type rubber stemming from the field of isocyanate chem- 
istry. It is said to possess excellent abrasion resistance, 
high tensile strength, and resistance to oxygen and ozone 
degradation ; however, it is difficult to process. Samples 
for industrial research will not be made available until 
further tests prove its theoretical value (33, 34). 
developments are lending new applications in 
aircraft. A new synthetic elastomer foam called “Air- 
foam SL” is said to be resistant to fire, and deteriora- 
tion from sunlight, oil, and grease. The elastomer is 
based upon Chemigum SL, a polyester-urethane rubber 
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which is easily processed and has good storage life. The 
material is ideal for use in cushions and mattresses in 
airplanes and ships where light-weight, non-inflammable 
materials are required. Because the chemicals used are 
delicately balanced and subject to accurate control, the 
texture of the foam product can be varied from that of 
a silky fine to a rough, coarse material to cover a wide 
range of applications (25, 36). 

Filastic is a new type of rubber produced by breaking 
down raw natural rubber into fiber form and reconsti 
tuting it into a web-like formation in which the fibers 
are locked wherever they cross. The product is said to 
provide great porosity, elasticity, flexibility, and consid- 
erably greater strength than conventional foam rubber. 
A %-inch thick sheet is porous that tobacco smoke 
can be blown through it almost as readily as through a 
sieve, yet it is strong enough to be sewed or stapled at 
the edges and hold firmly. Potential markets for the 
new product are as “breathing” insoles for shoes, acous 
tical paneling, non-slip under-pads for carpets, surgical 
bandages, corsets and girdles, etc. In heavier sizes, the 
material will be strong enough for conveyor belting. No 
actual cost comparisons are yet available (37). 

Up until the present time over 150 fluoroethylene com- 
pounds have been introduced. Turther developments of 
these compounds have led to a new Kel-F elastomer 
which is said to have an unusual combination of 
elastomeric properties, chemical resistance, and thermal 
stability. It is serviceable over a temperature range of 
—15° to 400°F. and is unaffected by hydrocarbon fuels 
and lubricants, oxygen, ozone, and sunlight. The 
elastomer is non-flammable, tough, abrasion and heat re- 
sistant, and is easily processed. Possible applications 
include fuel hose, diaphragms, gaskets, seals, O-rings, 
tank linings, containers, coatings for protective clothing, 
handling corrosive materials. 


boots, and gloves used 
being used for mili- 


At present all available material 
tary purposes (38-41). 

Rubber for use as an electrical conductor or an elec- 
trical insulation is still being modified and improved. 
Factors influencing the electrical resistivity of rubber 
black compounds and the performance of some newly 
developed types of conducting oil furnace blacks have 
been investigated. Kesistivity of rubber-black vulcan 
izates decreases rapidly when the loading increases from 
10 to 50 parts by weight per 100 parts of rubber. By 
using special fine ol furnace blacks, conductive com 
pounds may be made with a resistivity of about 20 ohm 
centimeters (42). 

The Navy is putting rubber to a new use as the sur 
face skin of submarines. The rubber panels provide 
protective housing for the sonar electronic gear. The 
panels are constructed to withstand the same sea pres- 
sures and forces that must be resisted by the outer hulls 
of conventional submarines, yet the specially developed 
rubber permits sound waves to pass through in about 
the same way sound travels through sea water to prevent 
blanking out or distortion of the sound signal (43). 

Two new lines of thought are being pursued in the 
pavement line. The first is the use of unvulcanized syn- 
thetic rubber pellets about the size of pencil erasers 
which break up in 60 seconds and are absorbed com- 
pletely by a batch of asphalt. This results in a rubber 
“umbrella” over the main paving surface to keep water 
out, making the paving last longer. Since the pellets 
can be mixed at the job site, this "eliminates the problem 
of transporting hot rubber-asphalt mixture which has 
been prepared at the chemical plant (44). The second 
is the use of a new synthetic latex compound in place of 


asphalt. This is expected to improve weathering char- 
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acteristics of the pavement (45). Both types of roads 
are being tested, and accurate reports of results are not 
vet available (46). 

Already traveling on these new roads are buses and 
coaches with all four wheels suspended on rubber and 
front wheels without a front axle. Torsilastic rubber 
springs give “knee action’ never before available in 
The springs look like large steel pipes and con- 
The space be- 


busses. 
sist of a metal sheil and central shaft. 
tween the shell and shaft is filled with rubber bonded to 
the metal. Either the shaft or the shell is held sta- 
tionary while the other is partly rotated by a torque arm. 
All the springing is accomplished by the twisting move- 
ment in the rubber. A hydraulic system, which oper- 
ates on al! four springs independently, maintains the 
same road clearance regardless of the load by winding 
or unwinding the springs as the load increases or de- 
creases. The spring eliminates metal-on-metal vibra- 
tion; there are no bearings to be lubricated or serviced, 
and no abrasion, rust, or wearing action from dirt, water 
or mud. The springs cannot develop squeaks or rattles 
(47, 48, 49). 

In view of the severe service conditions encountered 
in use, it is apparent that elastomer type of steam hose 
will fail prematurely unless it is specifically designed for 
the job for which it is intended. Elastomer steam hose 
having at least one layer of braided steel wire reinforce- 
ment is superior to hose having only non-metallic types 
of reinforcement. 
service life of elastomer steam hose having braided steel 
wire reinforcement, this type of hose is safer to use. It 
is believed that, if wire-reinforced steam hose should 
fail in service, the steam leakage would be relatively 
small and would not immediately result in a hazardous 
condition (30). 


Conveyor Belts 

The subject of much interest this past year has been 
the increase and development of conveyor belts. They 
are now being used to transport anything from ore to 
tires to people for a few feet or a few hundred miles, 
Some are reinforced with rayon and others are rein- 
forced with steel ribbons or spliced steel cables, depend 
ing upon the use and abuse to which they will be sub 
jected (51-55). 

Rubber conveyor belts are most extensively used at 
present for transporting coal and iron ore. Part of the 
belt being used at the Pennsylvania Railroad’s ore pier 
in the Delaware River at Philadelphia is the biggest ever 
made and shipped in one roll. Spliced at the site of 
installation, the 54-inch wide belt extends 1600 feet along 
a concrete pier to hoppers which feed the railroad cars 
and carries 3600 tons of ore an hour. There is a 16 
degree incline on the last leg of the route (56). A sys 
tem of more than two miles of rubber belt-roads has 
opened another new iron ore frontier at the Marcona 
Mine near San Juan Bay, Peru. One belt of the sys- 
tem, 42 inches wide, travels 300 feet a minute and 
carries 2,000 tons of ore an hour. Ships can be loaded 
by belt and on their way to sea in less than eight 
hours (57). 

A conveyor belt, said to be the world’s strongest, will 
soon be constructed for installation at a mining opera- 
tion in northern Minnesota. The belt will have a maxi- 
mum tonnage of almost one ton a second and _ will 
be used to haul low grade iron ore 1,000 feet on a line 
while lifting it 280 feet. In addition to 85 miles of 
high tensile steel cable and 7,000 square yards of belt 
fabric for plies, the belt will require 48,000 pounds of 
specially compounded rubber (58). 
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In addition to the apparent longer 


Legislation will be proposed again in 1955 by the 
Ohio-River-to-Lake-Erie system to give conveyor belts 
the status of the common carrier, the same as other 
forms of transportation (59, 60). 

Subway passengers in Jersey City are benefiting from 
New York City will soon have a 


“moving sidewalks” ; 
Plans are also in 


similar system available (61, 62, 63). 
progress for a conveyor belt to be used in the New York 
Central railroad station in Buffaio (64). 

Development of a new type of rubber conveyor belt 
that sheds or retains water has been disclosed. Now in 
use in the production of taconite, a new source of iron 
ore, the belt automatically drains finely ground taconite 
as it conveys the wet material from storage tanks for 
processing The secret of the belt’s dual performance 
lies in its unique cover design. Molded rubber ridges 
are formed in a continuous series of chevron patterns. 
Operated at a specified angle, the ridges channel water 
to the edges where it flows off the belt. By changing 
the angle, the ribs retain water on the belt (65, 66) 


Silicones and Seals 


Although silicones have been available in one form 
or another since 1943, advances in silicone rubbers are 
still considered news (67, 68). 

Neither heat, pressure nor full exposure to air ts 
quired to cure RTV Silastic, a new silicone rubber. It 
develops the high and low temperature stability, water 
repellency and chemical resistance of silicone rubber 
within 24 hours after application. Two components, 
each containing a catalyst, are shipped and stored. Simpl 
mixing in equal parts by weight yields the rubber (69) 

Aliphatic compounds have been investigated as pos 
sible wetting agents for silicone rubber-pigment systems, 
but they appeared to function as plasticizers rather than 


) 


wetting agents (70). 

The chemical combination of silicone rubber and Tef 
lon in a new product called “Super-Tough”, results in a 
compound with improved tear resistance and oil resist 
ance and excellent electrical properties. Super-Tough 


promises advantages as a sealant for synthetic base oils 
and in applications on ducts, clamp lines, diaphragms 


and general gaskets, and in aircraft ignition sys 
tems (71). 

The O-ring is a type of gasket which has come into 
wide use during the past few years. Natural and syn 
thetic rubbers and silicone elastomers have been shown 
to meet the exacting requirements demanded in liquid 
and gas-tight seals (72). O-rings are finding applica 
tions in rockets At present, resilient seals may be ob 
tained in a wide variety of elastomers for compatability 
with the entire range of rocket fuels. However, the na 
ture of resilient seals makes them unsuited to long term 
storage applications where vapor pressures are in 
volved (73). 


Tires and Tire Testing 

The rubber industry is 
its major product—tires. 
biggest news this year, 
been forgotten. 

Recently unveiled is the Tournatrain, a rubber-tired 
locomotive and freight truck combination capable of 
economic operation over pathless desert sands or a 
cheaply constructed road through the Amazon or A fri- 
can jungle. The combination of electric self-propulsion 
in every wheel and large diameter and wide base tires 
providing flotation over sand and bog makes the Tourna- 
train practical and economical (74, 75) 


constantly seeking to improve 
Tubeless tires are making the 
but conventional tires have not 





Also new in the same line is a giant amphibious mo- 
tor vehicle which rides six feet above the ground on its 
specially designed tires and accommodates 20 persons. 
The huge tires, 10 feet in diameter, enable the “buggy” 
to travel equally well over water, swamps, deep mire, or 
on dry land. Tread of the tires is smooth, but traction 
is obtained by means of rubber-cleated chains which give 
locomotion similar to that of a paddle wheel steamer 
(76). 

Quite similar to this amphibious vehicle is one suited 
for use on rough, shifting, or spongy ground, and which 
is right now designated for use in the North country on 
soft powdery snow. The vehicle is equipped with eight 
tires, each one ten feet high and four feet wide, which 
provide a high degree of support and flotation (77). 

A new method of determining tire temperatures has 
been developed. The instrument employs an electronic 
indicator and thermocouple injectors. To obtain the 
temperatures as close as possible to actual running con- 
ditions, the trucks are driven to the temperature station 
at full speed and stopped. The technicians obtain two 
temperatures on each tire while the driver measures air 
pressures. About 70 seconds after the truck has stopped, 
the temperature measurements are completed. The 
over-all accuracy of the present equipment is 0.1°F. 
which is far greater than obtained with the type previ- 
ously used. (A millivelt-meter type portable instrument 
with a needle attachinent for inserting into the tire 
treads was the previous method.) The greater speed at 
which the instrument indicates or records the different 
temperatures is another principal advantage (78, 79). 

A laboratory testing machine has been designed for 
the study of factors affecting the friction of tread com- 
pounds on ice. Of the test variables studied temperature 
has the greatest influence. Friction was also found to 
vary with pressure. The unusual frictional character- 
istics of rubber sliding on ice may be explained by tak- 
ing into account the water layer formed between the 
sliding surfaces (80). 

Many of the major rubber companies have been con- 
tinuing the development of the tubeless tire since it was 
introduced in 1947. This interest has been necessitated 
because the acceptance of tubeless tires has led to their 
use on military aircraft and on some types of farm ve- 
hicles as well as on passenger cars. Tubeless tires may 
become standard equipment for military aviation serv- 
ices and air lines. In addition to their ability to retain 
specified air pressures, tubeless airplane tires, in most 
sizes, weigh less than conventional tires with inner 
tubes (81). 

Tires without tubes are rapidly becoming standard 
equipment on many makes of new cars. Tests have 
shown a tubeless tire will run an average of 70,000 
miles without failure while a conventional tire will go 
flat about once in every 19,000 miles of driving (82). 
Although tubeless tires are more difficult to build and 
require more curing time, their increasing popularity 
and production Ras forced cuts in inner tube produc- 
tion (83). 

The majority of tubeless tires utilize a layer of gummy 
rubber under the tread which seals punctures when the 
penetrating object is removed. One line of tires also fea- 
tures a double liner of synthetic rubber extending over 
the entire inside of the tire and bonded permanently to 
the cord body. There is no inner tube to be pinched 
and chafed, and the liner protects against blowouts 
caused by bruises to the carcass and cord. The liner 
also helps to retain air in the tire, and the lighter weight 
of the unit permits smoother riding, better handling, 
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and easier steering. Dangerous heat build-up caused 
by heavy tubes is lessened giving a tire which will run 
safely long distances at high speed in hot weather (84, 
85). 

Another tubeless tire line uses high-strength nylon 
cord combining the safety features of tubeless tire con- 
struction with the extra strength of nylon cord (86). 

The most recent development is the tubeless tire which 
does not require an inner liner to seal in the air. The 
cord is pre-stretched to prevent tire growth, carcass sep- 
aration and consequent air loss. The absence of heavy 
sealant permits lower running heat, and a 12 per cent 
greater mileage capacity is attributed to a flatter tread 
construction (87, 88, 89). 


Ozone and Rubber Cracking 


Ozone is still the worst enemy of rubber. Therefore, 
since the presence of high ozone concentration in air 
is an important factor in determining rubber storage fa- 
cilities, the rubber technician must have means of detect- 
ing and determining ozone concentration. Recently de- 
veloped is a portable ozonometer which tells ozone con- 
centration in air by graphically revealing the strength- 
loss of a strip of rubber held under tension (90, 91). 
An automatic photoelectric instrument for the continu- 
ous measurement of the ozone in the earth’s atmosphere 
at low altitudes has alsc been developed. The method, 
physical rather than chemical, is based upon the optical 
absorption characteristics of ozone. From the ratios of 
the deflections for the different spectral regions it is 
possible to determine ozone concentration in the range 
from a few tenths of one part to many parts per 100 
million (92). 

There are two main phases in the cracking of strained 
rubber by ozone, namely formation and growth. In or- 
der to study the development of cracks in stretched rub- 
ber exposed to ozone, a technique of time-lapse cine- 
micrography has been used. In addition to giving a 
dynamic picture of the formation and growth of cracks, 
the film enables detaiied measurements to be made 
throughout the whole process of cracking (93). 

In the presence of ozone, stretched rubber, although 
not visibly deteriorated, becomes traversed by sharp 
cracks. One explanation of this effect is “mechanical 
activation” of the double bonds in the rubber structure 
at the point of high stress. Another explanation is that 
the surface which has been newly formed by the stretch- 
ing is unprotected by ordinary oxidation or gas absorp- 
tion and is therefore more easily attacked by the ozone. 
This has practical significance concerning rubber con- 
nections, since the amount of ozone involved is infinites- 
imal compared to the conspicuous effect (94). 

On the other hand, compression greatly stabilizes rub- 
ber against ozonic destruction. Swelling by hot chem- 
ical reagents gives a temporary effect which disappears 
after a few days when the swelling agent diffuses into 
the interior (95). 

An investigation was made to determine the factors 
affecting ozone resistance, such as polymer type, ozone 
concentration, stress, type and amount of inhibitor, type 
and amount of migratory aid, static and dynamic ex- 
posure, and oven aging prior to ozone exposure. The 
cracking of natural rubber is characterized by numerous 
fine cracks which relieve the stress whereas GR-S com- 
pounds develop fewer, but larger, cracks. The investi- 
gation enumerates the desirable characteristics for anti- 
ozidants and lists several inhibitors of the alkyl p-phen- 
ylenediamine type and their effects (96). 
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Compounding and Vulcanization 


The conventional carbon blacks used in rubber com- 
pounding have been subjected continuously to extensive 
experimentation. A series of blacks has been heat treated 
to varying degrees of graphitization. The degree of 
graphitization is a function of the temperature and par- 
ticle size of the carbon black. Graphitization changes 
the shape of the particle from spherical to well defined 
polyhedra, and the increasing degree of same is accom- 
panied by progressive decrease in modulus properties 
of rubber compounds (97). 

Active carbon can be added to reclaim to prevent the 
discoloration of light-colored stocks by migration of 
staining materials in reclaim in adjacent stocks. The 
active carbon has an affinity or adsorptive capacity for 
the complex organic chemicals that cause staining, and 
thus prevents the migration. Particle size has no effect 
on anti-stain activity (98). 

Mineral fillers are generally recognized to be inferior 
to carbon blacks in their reinforcing properties, but the 
recent appearance of certain mineral fillers of fine par- 
ticle size has made possible a fair degree of reinforce 
ment, together with other desirable properties. In 
creased loading with mineral fillers markedly improves 
abrasion resistance. Mineral filled Butyl compounds 
having excellent ozone resistance can be prepared both 
by the proper selection of the grade of Butyl and by the 
use of certain compounding procedures. For a given 
grade of polymer, the ozone resistance improves with the 
state of cure (99). 

Treatment of lignin with hexamethylene tetramine in 
the presence of the rubber yields a vulcanizate in which 
tensile properties and hardness comparable with those 
of a black-reinforced compound are combined with the 
resilience of a pure gum compound. Lignosulfonic acid 
resulting from the acid wood pulp process has not 
shown the same promise as alkali lignin as a reinforcing 
filler in rubber (100). 

The oil resistance of polybutadiene may be improved 
without destroying its good low-temperature properties 
by introducing certain polar groups in a series of side 
chains. Mercaptoacetic acid, beta-mercaptoethanol, and 
1-thiosorbitol improved the oil resistance, and the modi- 
fied polybutadienes were superior to polybutadiene in 
tensile strength and essentially equal thereto in their low- 
temperature properties (101). Examination of experi- 
mental polymers made by emulsion polymerization 
showed that improvements in oil and solvent resistance 
of polybutadiene realized by copolymerization with other 
monomers were invariably accompanied by a decrease 
in the excellent freeze resistance of the polybuta- 
diene (102). 

An extensive survey of plasticizers for GR-S stocks 
to be used at low temperatures pointed out that, notwith- 
standing how much improvement in cold resistance re- 
sults from the use of a certain plasticizer, for most 
applications the plasticizer must also be non-volatile and 
non-extractable by water if the cold resistance of the 
vulcanizate is to be retained in service (103, 104). 

The tensile and tear strengths, resiliency and wear re- 
sistance of Butyl rubber can be greatly increased by 
heating the mixture of raw Butyl rubber and carbon 
black prior to compounding with other ingredients. The 
heat treatment also increases the finished product’s re 
sistance to corrosive acids and to the passage of electric 
ity. The improved properties will provide superior 
Butyl rubber products, even Butyl auto tires. The 
acid-resistant properties suggest application as a lining 
for storage tanks, and the electrical resistivity may apply 
for insulators (105-108). 
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During the past year attention has been directed to- 
ward the use of radioactivity as a method of vulcanizing 
rubber. British investigations claim that exposure of 
natural and synthetic rubber to the atomic pile brings 
about cross-linking which closely corresponds to what 
the rubber chemist believes occurs during vulcanization. 
The length of exposure time required for the reaction 1s 
not long enough to permit the rubber to become radio- 
active, and it can be handled as normally vulcanized 
rubber as soon as it leaves the pile. The interesting point 
about physical “vulcanization” in the atomic pile is that 
cross-linking has been effected without the introduction 
of any extraneous atoms; nothing has been added, but 
the links have been joined by internal rearrangement of 
the molecular chains. Physical vulcanization in the pile 
appears to proceed entirely independently of any chem- 
ical vulcanization which may be present. The amount 
of change produced is dependent on the quantity of 
irradiation administered and is but little affected by tem- 
perature or intensity (109, 110, 111). 

As a result of recent investigations in the United 
States, it was found that a wide variation in physical 
properties occurred from the effects of radiation from 
Cobalt-60 depending upon the type of elastomer and 
variations in the compounding agents and conditions. 
Sulfurless accelerators provide better stability against 
the effects of radiation than do sulfur-containing acceler- 
ators. Hardening and embrittlement are the effects most 
commonly observed in exposed compounds. Some 
elastomers show some degradation or softening before 
the final stage of embrittlement. Only a very small 
proportion of the molecules are affected directly by pri- 
mary radiation. The effects of radiation on elastomers 
are brought about by free radical mechanisms. The 
cross-linking character of the radiation induced reactions 
is indicated by an increase in modulus and a decrease in 
ultimate elongation. The most striking exception oc 
curred in the case of raw natural rubber for which bene- 
ficial cross-linking reactions actually brought about a 
rudimentary cure. The effects were similar with raw 
GR-S but were not so pronounced (112). 


Testing Procedures 


The use of bonded rubber mountings has become 


widespread in many engineering fields. However, some 
limitations are imposed upon the allowable stresses in 
designs because of possible bond imperfections from 
which early failure may result. Ultrasonic techniques 
have been applied to the detection of flaws inside flat 
bonded rubber mountings to make possible non-destruc- 
tive examination of the mountings (113). 

Although the science of ultrasonics is not new, useful 
progress of this device has been made in the non-de- 
structive testing of rubber. It has been found that the 
transmission of ultra-sound through rubber is particu 
larly sensitive to air inclusion in the mass of ‘cubher. a 
point which fits it particularly well for testing pneumatic 
tire carcasses for faulty ply adhesion. A worn casing 
may appear fundamentally sound as far as external 
appearances go, but the presence of internal voids would 
render it unfit for retreading (110). 

Radioisotope tracer techniques have been applied to 
the development of methods for the quantitative estima 
tion of the surface cracking of elastomers. Crack vol 
ume is measured radiometrically from the volume of a 
radioactive powder included within the cracks. The use 
of radiations of different penetrability permits discrimi 
nation between volume and surface area of the cracks, 
the ratio of which is proportional to average crack 


depth (114). 








A new indentometer, acting under a constant load, can 
be used to determine the indentation of an elastomeric 
specimen at normal room temperature and at low tem- 
peratures, accurately, rapidly, and without appreciable 
friction between the moving parts and without any un- 
due impact on the specimen (115). 

The flexibility of rubber and plastic products depends 
on the curvature to which they are bent. If information 
on the flexibility of belting or hose is needed for design 
or development purposes, it should be measured at the 
desired degree of curvature. A simple, yet sensitive, test 
can be used to measure the flexibility of uncut lengths 
of hose, even at extreme temperatures, utilizing an in- 
sulated box equipped with hand holes (116). 

Results of hardness tests of elastomer vulcanizates con- 
ditioned for short intervals at low temperatures are not 
always a true measure of the hardnesses which the vul- 
canizates will attain upon extended and prolonged ex- 
posure (117). 

The degree of crystallization in rubber compositions 
is dependent upon the rate of temperature lowering and 
the stress applied. The presence of crystallization is not 
so important as its continued development under long 
period exposure or its re-orientation under applied 
stress (118). 


Low temperature characteristics of elastomers are de- 
termined with an instrument which permits gradual in- 
stead of instantaneous loading of samples, enables the 
operator to increase and decrease the compression dur- 
ing the test, and provides means of determining the re- 
covery characteristics of specimens under test (119). 

A study of variation of mechanical properties with 
the Mooney level of the elastomer and the effect of ex- 
tending materials on the over-all properties of com- 
pounds containing the same high Mooney elastomer 
shows that the high Mooney rubber is inherently a better 
rubber than normal Mooney rubber in that the me- 
chanical properties such as tensile, rebound, compression 
set, and resistance to creep all improve as the Mooney 
viscosity of the polymer increases. A wide range of 
physical properties can be obtained with high Mooney 
rubber by a suitable choice of softener and extender. 
Large amounts of low cost oil and black can be used 
without loss in physical properties (120). 

A satisfactory apparatus and method have been de- 
veloped for testing the effect of long-time aging of 
elastomers under load. This method includes a measure 
of the change in modulus as well as the total amount of 
creep, both of which are necessary for evaluating elas 
tomers for long term aging (127). 
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Firestone Handling System Uses Conveying Car for Weighing 


N unusual method for weighing out bullx material and 

delivering it to process equipment has been worked 
out by the Richardson Scale Co., of Clifton, N. J., for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at its Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada, plant. In this operation, rubber pellets 
are fed directly from screw feeders to a hopper car that 
is suspended on a return monorail. 

In the operation, a prescribed quantity of material is 
automatically deposited in the car and its weight auto- 
matically checked for correctness. The hopper car is 
then propelled along the monorail to the Banbury mixer. 
After discharging its load, it is returned to the loading 
station. Each weighing may be observed on a large 
scale dial, and individual net weighings are recorded. 
The entire weighing operation is set up and controlled 
from a remote panel board. If weighings are over or 
under the prescribed amount, an alarm is sounded at 
this board. 

Advantages of the: system are reported to include ab- 
solute control over the net weighing operation, high ac- 
curacies, easy and quick weight changing, minimum la- 
bor requirements, and low-initial expenditure for weigh- 
ing equipment. A section of the monorail is hooked up 
to a scale-beam system and acts as a scale, with the 
hopper car functioning as a weigh hopper. The scale- 
beam mechanism is identical to the standard beam ar- 
rangement used on the Richardson automatic scales, 
and has the accuracy of the standard mechanism. 

A feature of the system is the automatic and instan- 
taneous tare-weighing of a hopper car before loading be- 
gins. Advantage of the taring process: The weight of 
the hopper cars runs between 450 and 500 pounds. If 
weights were not tared, cars would of course have to be 
exactly the same weight in order to have each deliver 
identical weights. The heart of the weighing system is 
a high-precision servomechanism system, developed by 
Richardson Scale. In this system, transducers are lo- 
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cated at the dial scale, weight-selector dial, remote in- 
dicator, and the recorder. 

At the Hamilton plant, two monorail weighing sys- 
tems, feeding two Banbury mixers, are in operation. 
Hopper cars have capacities of 500 pounds. Two 
grades of pelletized rubber, fed by two screw convey- 
ors, may be loaded into the car from each loading sta- 
tion. Weights are changed as many as three times a 
day in each system, depending upon the type of rubber 
being compounded. One man runs the entire weigh- 
ing and handling operation. 


+ 


Sketch showing the method used by Firestone at its 

Canadian plant to feed rubber pellets direct from the 

screw feeders to a hopper car suspended on a return 

monorail. The hopper cars move along the mono- 
rail to the Banburys. 
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How Firestone Minimizes Carbonization 
of Equipment in Its Pottstown Tire Plant 


By R. F. REPENNING 


Staff Engineer, Lubricants Department, Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 


NY grease, no matter what its composition, will 

eventually oxidize, even at relatively low temper- 

atures. It follows that where higher temperatures 
are involved, oxidation will proceed more rapidly, the 
rate roughly doubling for every 20° F. rise in tem- 
perature. 

Carbonization is in reality the end result of this self- 
same phenomenon. Fortunately, carbonization is not 
noted to any appreciable extent until higher operating 
temperatures are encountered, the rate again increasing 
with a rise in temperature. Oxidation, being a chemical 
change, implies a gradual change in the basic composi- 
tion of the grease and may impart to it properties totally 
different from those it originally possessed. It causes a 
general deterioration of the grease, seriously impairs its 
lubricating properties, and may in time cause corrosion. 

When high temperatures cause carbonization in feed 
lines they become plugged and fresh grease is prevented 
from reaching vital bearing surfaces. The only remedy, 
then, is to dismantle the bearings and feed lines involved 
and clean them out completely. 

Several types of machines in a tire plant, particularly 
those operating at or above about 300° F., are extremely 
susceptible to carbonization. Typical of these are the 
automatic curing stands in the Pottstown ( Penna.) plant 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. Any grease 


FIG. 1-—-Automatic curing stands at Firestone’s 

Pottstown plant are lubricated with lithium grease 

once a month. Four high temperature fittings on 
each machine are greased every week. 
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i. BAGO" sind 


FIG. 2—A competent oiler can completely grease a 


Bag-O-Matic press in 15 minutes. Each unit takes 
about one pound of Alvania grease 


used in the stands has to be able to withstand very high 
temperatures without ill effect. 

The first grease Firestone used was a conventional 
EP (extreme-pressure) grease. When this did not work 
out, several other types of EP greases were tried. Even 
a bentone-base grease, and ultimately a  silicone-base 
grease were used, but none permitted continuous opera- 
tion of the curing stands without lubrication difficulties. 

Five years ago Firestone had started to use a lithium 
12-hydroxy stearate grease in some of the Banbury mix 
ers. Because it seemed to exhibit unusual mechanical 
and oxidation stability, it was decided to try the same 
grease in several dozen curing stands. Results so far 
have been highly satisfactory. 

Each stand has 39 individual grease fittings, which 
are periodically lubricated by an oiler, using a pressure 
gun. Most of the fittings and connected grease lines are 
at temperatures varying between 80° and 200° F., and 
are lubricated once a month (Figure 1). Four fittings 
two in the dome cavity and two in the elongation cylin 
der of the air bag—go well above 300° F.: these are 
greased every week. It takes something like fifteen min- 


utes and about one pound of Shell Alvania EP Grease 2 





(a product of the Shell Oil Company) to lubricate one 
stand completely (Figure 2). 

In addition to eliminating carbonization in the lines, 
Alvania EP Grease also has good pumpability. This 
property is of particular importance when using central 


lubricating systems to assure a continuous supply of 
grease. 

Banbury mixers are automatically lubricated. 
of the mixers are capable of handling 200 pounds of ma- 
terial at a clip while others handle 400-pound batches. 
A pump, mounted on each mixer (Figure 3), is hand 
loaded with 5 pounds of grease every 12 hours. Pres- 
sure generated in the pump forces measured quantities 
of the grease to several sets of distribution blocks, these 
blocks being mechanically cycled to inject the grease into 
vital bearings. 

Worthy of note is the fact that the Banbury mixers 
are heated with 100 psig saturated steam (about 
330° F.), fed into both the hollow journals and into the 
jacket surrounding the rolls. Under these operating con- 
ditions the lithium-base grease has held up much longer 
than other greases. 

Similar methods are applied in lubricating the flap 
presses (Figure 4). The automatic lubricators build up 
a pressure of 3000 psig after six cycles of operation, 
then utilize this pressure to introduce the lithium-base 
grease at 14 points. It takes approximately one pound 
per week to keep each machine in top operating condition. 

As an added protection against machine breakdown 
caused by inadequate lubrication, certain safety devices 
have been installed on the Banbury mixers and the flap 
presses. These will trip the machine if the grease supply 
should become exhausted or if the lubricators should fail 
to function. 

One of the principal advantages of a multi-purpose 
grease, such as Alvania, is the fact that one grease may 
be used in a variety of applications. Thus, the operator 
or lube man need not worry about incorrect applications, 
using perhaps a water-resistant (calcium-base) grease 
when a high-temperature (sodium-base) grease is called 
for, or vice versa. The lithium-base EP grease being 
used not only may be applied over a wide range of tem- 
peratures, but it also offers better water resistance than 


Some 


many other types of EP greases. 


FIG. 3—The pumps mounted on each Banbury are 
hand loaded with five pounds of grease every twelve 
hours. Here an oiler is replenishing grease supply. 
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FIG. 4—Flap p» lubricated auto- 
matically after every six curing cycles at 
the Pottstown plant. 


On occasion this grease has also permitted the equip- 
ment to be in operation far beyond normal expectations. 
One of the gear type couplings interposed between a 
500-hp motor and one of the Banbury mixers has been 
in operation for nine years without needing a major 
overhaul. However, after a while the lubricating oil 
recommended by the manufacturer (140 seconds SUS at 
210° F.) no longer afforded sufficient lubrication, and 
it required 3 quarts of make-up oil per week. This was 
eliminated by substituting the multi-purpose grease for 
the oil. Now, the reduction unit is checked once a week, 
and some grease is added if necessary. Once every six 
months the unit is flushed out with five to six pounds of 
Alvania. 

This is one of the few instances where it is felt there 
is no such thing as “‘overgreasing’’; and yet, despite the 
fact that the grease is applied quite liberally, the gear 
coupling needs only about 16 pounds per year, including 
the two complete changes. 





A specially designed Jones type riffle for mixing 
fine grained materials and obtaining homogenous 
splits and microsamples is reported to be finding in- 
creased uses in industry. Called the Sepor Micro- 
splitter, it finds application in the rapid and ac- 
curate preparation of small samples. It is avail- 
able from Sepor Microsplitter Supply, 1545 South 
Oak Park Ave., Berwyn, III. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland 
10, Ohio, has announced a new line of totally-pro- 
tected a.c. motors. Regardless of mounting posi- 
tions, the new motors are said to offer complete pro- 
tection against drip, splash and falling objects. Posi- 
tive seal between frame and conduit boxes are as- 
sured by new neoprene gaskets. 


A new line of more compact rotating unions for 
water and steam service to 300°F. for cooling and 
heating rotating shafts, drums and cylinders has been 
introduced by the Deublin Co., Glenview, Ill. Known 
as double-purpose unions, all component parts are 
alike for both the %-inch and 34-inch service, with 


the exception of the rotors. 
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HE final decision on the 

Last sale of the government- 

- owned = synthetic — rubber 

Mile production facilities to pri- 

vate industry will be made 

within the next week to ten days. By the time some of 

cur subscribers read this editorial this decision will al- 

ready have been made. Accordingly, some of the com- 

ments made at this point could readily be academic by 

the time they are read. However, for what they may be 
worth, here they are. 

As this is being written, hearings are being held in 
Washington on the disposal program submitted to Con- 
gress by the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission. This program was submitted on January 24 and 
spelled out in considerable detail the facilities involved, 
the bidders, the initial bids, and the final bids. The bids 
covered twenty-four of the twenty-seven facilities still 
remaining in government hands. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the Disposal Commission had done an 
excellent job and had submitted a program which would 
meet with Congressional approval. 

The purpose of the hearings currently being held is 
to give the public at large a final opportunity to make 
itself heard on the validity and legality of every aspect 
of the pending sales. Once Congress approves the pro- 
gram all sales become due and binding and there can 
be no turning back. Griping will still be permissible, 
but it will have no legal standing. Unless Congress vetoes 
the sale of any one or more plants, the negotiated con- 
tracts will take effect on March 25, Arrangements have 
already been made to turn over the plants to their new 
owners between April 21 and 29, providing there is no 
veto. 

The hearings have two specific purposes, the first 
dealing chiefly with the bill designed to reopen bidding 
on the Baytown, Texas, copolymer unit, currently oper 
ated by the General Tire & Rubber Co., on which the 
Disposal Commission turned down General Tire’s offer, 
and the second to hear any objections from industry to 
any of the negotiated contracts. Reopening of the bid- 
ding is believed to have serious legal aspects where other 
negotiated contracts are involved, and it is doubtful 
that Congress will wish to risk the negotiated bids this 
late in the game. The Disposal Commission has recom- 
mended putting the Baytown plant in mothballs for a 
three-year period. 


Far more important is the second phase of the hear 
ings, namely, that portion devoted to hearing objections 
to the planned sales. Specific charges were expected to 
be levelled by the Minnesota Mining interests with re 
gard to the legality of the bid made by the Shell Chemi- 
cal Corporation, which was approved by the Disposal 
Commission. This bid covered the styrene, butadiene and 
copolymer units in the Los Angeles area, and a single 
bid was made for all three facilities. It is believed that 
the Minnesota Mining people will allege that Shell failed 
to comply with the law by neglecting to make individual 
bids for each of the three plants. This is an interesting 
point, and may require a decision by the Attorney Gen 
eral. It is even conceivable that if the triple bid is ap 
proved by Congress, there may be a subsequent decision 
sought in the courts. 

It is possible that some other objections to the nego 
tiated bids will be entered during the hearings, particu 
larly with regard to possible monopoly. This is a sub 
ject which always commands the attention of Congress 
men, irrespective of the validity of the charges. What 
ever the hearings bring forth, it is extremely doubtful at 
this stage whether any charges will have sufficient weight 
to change the thinking of Congress, which at this point is 
believed to heavily favor complete approval of the dis 
posal program as submitted by the Disposal Commis 
sion. Within the next several days supposition will be 
come fact, and a new era may be ushered in for the 
rubber manufacturing field. 


ee the second time in 
three years, RuBBER AGI 


is moving to new and larger 


Moving 
Day quarters. Our new and ex 


panded facilities will permit 


additions to our staff and will, in addition, give us the 
extra “elbow room” to provide better services to our 
readers. May we at this time extend an open invitation 
to all our reader-friends to visit us at our new home. We 
hope that you will be pleased with us that it is only 
through your acceptance of our products, RuBBER AGE 
and RuBBER Rep Book, that we are permitted to grow. 
We hope that we will continue to grow with the industry 
we serve. So then, after March 18, 1955, please address 
all your correspondence to us at 101 West 31st Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. Our new telephone number will be : 
PEnnsylvania 6-6872. 
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Highlights 











of the News... 





March, 1955 


Unconfirmed reports state that some opposition may yet 
develop to the re-opening of negotiations to permit the pur- 
chase of the Baytown, Texas, GR-S plant... ~, Two bills have 
been : introduced, one in the ‘House and the other in the Senate, 
authorizing the Disposal Commission to sell the plant... 

It has been reported that purchasers of some of the other 
GR-S plants are against an extension of the negotiation 


period (page 897). 














The decision by the Disposal Commission in approving a 

"package" bid by Shell Chemical for three West Coast facilities 
has come in for criticism by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. ... 3M states that the procedure in which 
Shell Chemical failed to assign a specific price to each of 
the three plants made it impossible to outbid the company 
during subsequent negotiations . .. 3M has petitioned the 
Senate Banking Committee to require the Disposal Commission 
to Set aside the Shell Chemical contract (page 897). 














Malayan rubber traders are said to have lost more than 

$3 $5,000,000 in American funds as a result of the break in 
market prices and as one result of the U.S. government's new 
Stockpile rotation program (page 944) . . . Under the new 
rotation regulations, the ceiling on upgrading will be 
increased from 5,000 to 7,500 tons a month. . . In addition, 
the new regulations extend the time within which purchases 
of rubber from the stockpile must be replaced (page 898). 








The recent dismissal of the federal anti-trust Suit against 
the DuPont interests and the General Motors Corp. will be 
appealed, according to Attorney General Brownell... 
However, the Justice Department has apparently decided 

not to re- -open that phase of the case relating to U. S. Rubber 
and individual members of the du Pont family (page 903). 

















A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubberlike Materials, 
at its recent meeting in Cincinnati, decided to establish 

a new subcommittee on Synthetic Elastomers ... This action 
followed a report received from operators of the synthetic 
rubber plants recommending that six test methods for solid 
polymers, now published under the government's synthetic 

rubber program, be eStablished as A.S.T.M. Standards (page 


905). 











The Secretariat of the International Rubber Study Group 
reports that 1954 was the third best production year for 


natural rubber, being exceeded only by 1950 and 1951... 
World consumption of natural rubber in 1954 set a new record 


high of 1,725,000 long tons (page 899). 
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NEWS REPORTS 
and Industry Activities 





FFG REPORTS AMPLE SYNTHETIC RUBBER STOCKS; 
ADVANCE ORDERS FOR GR-S AT RECORD LEVELS 





HE Federal Facilities Corporation stated on February 27 that it can meet 

all requirements for synthetic rubber despite a “significant buying spree” 
which has pushed demand to record heights. A report that a serious shortage 
has developed brought an emphatic denial from the government agency. “We 
are taking care of the needs of all our small customers,” an FFC official de- 
clared, stating that some of the larger companies are trying to “stock up” 
as insurance against possible future shortages. 

Advance orders for GR-S have amounted to 66,000 long tons for March 
delivery and 69,000 long tons for April. These orders, FFC stated, will be 


met by stepping up production to full capacity 
and by drawing on government-owned inventories. Subject to Con- 
government-owned 


month 


gressional approval, the 


about 61,000 long tons a 


synthetic rubber producing 


g 
facilities are scheduled to be transferred to private ownership on April 30. 


The trade reports that fears of shortage 
have been precipitated largely by the 
steady rise in industry activity since last 
autumn. This upsurge is motivated by 
heavy production in the automobile indus- 
try and others using large quantities of 
rubber products. This increased activity 
has already led some major tire companies 
their estimates for new rubber 
consumption in 1955. Last December, the 
Rubber Manufacturers pre- 
dicted consumption of 1,255,000 long tons 
in 1955. Revised estimates now place 1955 
consumption at the 1,330,000 long ton level. 
Actual consumption in 1954 amounted to 
1,232,886 long 


to revise 


Association 


tons. 


Inventories Declining 

FFC states that it expects to close the 
synthetic rubber program on April 30 with 
a little under 40,000 long tons in inventory. 
This figure is about one-third less than 
FFC predicted a few months ago. Gov- 
ernment stocks dropped steadily from over 
80,000 long tons last spring to 57,000 long 
tons on December 31. 1954. 

The government will distribute whatever 
rubber it has on hand among the private 
companies which have contracted to buy 
government-owned GR-S plants. The pur- 
chasers have agreed to resell this rubber 
to FFC’s present customers at present 
prices to help tide over any interruptions 
in supply during the transfer of plant own- 
ership. About eight hundred companies 
now buv GR-S from FFC, with about a 
score of them accounting for nearly 80% 
of all purchases. 

Meanwhile, FFC states that it is keeping 


a “careful eve” on all orders. It believes 
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that it can take care of small customers 
and sees no difficulty in maintaining a nor- 
mal working inventory and servicing of 
the trade during the balance of the pro- 


gram. 


Status of Baytown Plant 

According to reports from Washington, 
D. C., the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee was to have held a hearing on March 
10 on the bill providing for the sale of the 
Baytown, Texas, GR-S plant now operated 
by the General Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio. 

Chairman Vinson (Dem., Ga.) 
bill would be changed to give the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Commission 
to sell the government plant in 


said the 


authority 
whatever period of time is deemed neces- 
sary. He said that special arrangements 
for the Baytown plant will not upset the 
disposal of other plants. 

Representative Vinson’s 
ably assures passage of the Baytown bill, 
which was sponsored by Representative 
Albert Thomas (Dem., Texas). The origi- 
nal bill would the General Services 
Administration the right to sell the plant. 
The Baytown GR-S plant went unsold 
when General Tire, the only bidder, failed 
to meet the Disposal Commission’s price 

A Senate Banking subcommittee was 
also scheduled to open a three-day hearing 
on March 8 on the proposed sale of the 


support prob- 


give 


government-owned synthetic facilities. The 
opening day was to have been set aside for 
testimony on a bill to reopen negotiations 
for the Baytown plant. Asked to testify on 
the bill Price Daniel and 


were Senators 


Democrats; 


Texas 


Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Pettibone of the 


Chairman Holman D. 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
and Laurence E. Robbins, Ad- 
Federal Facilities 


mission, 
ministrator of the 
Corporation. 

The subcommittee 
troller General Campbell to appear to re- 
port his findings on whether the Disposal 


also asked Comp- 


Commission set a high enough price for 
Also slated to testify were 
who 


the facilities. 
Justice Department 
anti-trust law clearance to the sales pro- 
gram. The Senators also invited testimony 
from U. S. Rubber, Goodrich-Gulf Chemi- 
cals, Goodyear, Firestone, Esso Standard, 
Shell Chemical, and Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. 

H. P. Buetow, president of 
Mining, had previously written to Banking 
Committee Chairman William Fulbright 
(Dem., Ark.) that the Disposal Commis- 
sion should be required to set aside a con- 
tract for the sale of three West 
plants to Shell Chemical, and call for new 
bids 

Shell, in entering a “package” bid for 
the three plants, failed to assign a specific 
offering price to each of the three. Mr. 
Buetow, whose firm entered a bid for one 
of the three facilities, said this procedure 
made it impossible to outbid Shell during 


witnesses, gave 


Minnesota 


Coast 


subsequent negotiations. 

There 
preceding the hearings that some opposition 
to the Daniel-Johnson bill develop 
from firms purchasing other GR-S plants. 
Subcommittee Chairman J. Allen Frear 
(Dem., Del.), stated that the hearings were 
with “specific objections” 


were some unconfirmed reports 


may 


open to anyone 

to the preposed sales. 
Congress has until 

contracts. 


take 


March 25 to act on 
Unless it 
effect in 


the sales decides to 
veto, the 


from that date. 


sales thirty days 


Rubber Research Program 


In its recent Congress, the 
Rubber Producing 
Commission recognized that with the trans- 
fer of the rubber facilities to 
private industry, serious problems relative 
to the 
rubber research program remain. For the 


report to 
Facilities Disposal 
synthetic 


continuance of the government’s 


past several years, two agencies of the 
government have been carrying on exten 
activities: (1) the 


(2) the 


sive rubber research 
Office of Synthetic Rubber, and 
Department of Defense. 


The report stated that in view of the 











interest of the Department of Defense in 
rubber research, it might appear logical 
that the Department take over the program 
now being conducted by the Office of Syn- 
thetic Rubber and combine it with its own 
However, the interest of the government 
in this program goes far beyond the prol 

lems of the Department of Defense, im- 


portant though they may be. 

In the opinion of the Commission, better 
results might be achieved if the govern- 
ment’s rubber research program were 
placed in the hands of a competent group, 
with complete responsibility not only for 
the operation of the program but for the 
determination of its scope, size and general 
direction 
should include a number of outstanding 
scientists not otherwise connected with the 


Such a group, stated the report, 


government, who would be competent 
evaluate the program objectively and de 
termine to what extent it should be ex 


panded, contracted, or eliminated 


National Science Foundation Act 


In its exploration of the possibility for 
such a program, the Commission consid 
ered a statute enacted by the Congress in 
1950 (Public Law 507, 81st Congress) 
known as the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950. l 
Foundation as defined in the statute, are 
the following: 


Among the functions of the 


(1) To develop and encourage the pur- 
suit of a national policy for the promotion 
of basic research and education in_ the 
sciences 

(2) To initiate and support basic scien- 
tific research in the mathematical, physic 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences, by making contracts or other ar 
rangements (including grants, loans, and 


j 


other forms of assistance) for the conduct 
of such basic scientific research and 1 
appraise the impact of research upon in 
dustrial development and upon the general 
welfare 

(3) At the request of the Secretary of 
Defense, to initiate and support specific 
scientific activities in connection witl 


1-\4 


iting to the national defense by 


ters re 
making contracts or other arrangements 
(including grants, loans, and other forms 


of assistance) for the conduct f sucl 
scientific research 

(4) To evaluate scientific research pro 
grams undertaken by agencies of the fed 
eral government, and to correlate the Foun 


dation’s research programs with those wm 
dertaken by individuals and by public and 
priv: 





ite research groups 

(5) To establish such special commis 
sions as the Board may from time to time 
deem necessary for the purposes of the act 

\ review of this statute and inquiry as 
to the work now being done by the Foun 
dation led the Disposal Commission to con 
clude that the Foundation appears to be 
well equipped and able to function in con 
nection with the government rubber re 
search program. 

In an announcement in early February, 
the National Science Foundation agreed t 
accept governmental responsibility through 
fiscal 1956 for the federal rubber research 
program. Alan T. Waterman, director, in- 
dicated that the Foundation will, as soon 
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Average Mileage Increases 


Average American families are 
putting 700 miles more a year on 
the family car than they used to do 
15 years ago, according to a study 
made by the Business Research De- 
partment of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. In that period, Amer- 
ican families have increased their 
average road mileage from 8,800 to 
9500 miles. The study revealed that 
in terms of average family income, 
automobile tires are a better buy 
now than ever before. While aver- 
age family incomes increased nearly 
200% since 1940, replacement tire 
costs rose less than 25%. Today, 
families pay less each year to re 
place worn out tires than they spend 
on annual purchases of tobacco. In 
driving 9,500 miles today, according 
to Goodrich, 1.4 tires, valued at 
$41.43, are worn out. This is less 
than three-quarters of one percent 
of family annual income. In travel 
ing 8,800 miles in 1940, about one 
and three-quarter tires, costing 
$33.44, were worn out. Fifteen 
years ago, the proportion of the 
family income going for tires was 
two and one-half times larger than 
ihe present figure. 





as possible, enlist the aid of expert scien- 
tific and technical advice in making a thor- 
ough review and evaluation of the existing 
research programs. 

It is to be noted that the rubber re- 
search program currently administered by 
the Office of Synthetic Rubber covers four 
separate phases: (1) An Industry Pro- 
gram; (2) A Tire Testing Program; (3) 
\ basic research program conducted by 
contract with nine educational institutions 
and three research organizations, and (4) 
\ laboratory owned by the government at 
Akron, Ohio, and operated under a c 
tract with the University of Akron 

With reference to the over-all program, 
the Disposal Commission made the follow 
ing recommendations : 

(1) The Industry and Tire Testing Pro- 
grams should be discontinued upon trans 
fer of the plants. 

(2) The Office of Synthetic Rubber 
should carry on the Universities and In 
stitutes Program, and operation of the 
government laboratory, through June 30, 
1955 ; 

(3) The program conducted through 
universities and institutes, and the govern- 
ment laboratory operated by the University 
of Akron, should be continued substan- 
tially as they are, under the supervision of 
the National Science Foundation, for a 
trial period running through fiscal 1956 

The Disposal Commission also stated 
that it should be the function of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation not only to pro- 
vide supervision and management of the 
rubber research program, but to screen all 
projects undertaken and to review and ap- 


praise all reports submitted in order to 
evaluate the results of the programs. In 
the event it should appear to the Founda- 
tion at any time that the program is not 
necessary, it should recommend its dis- 
continuance. 

As to the government laboratory oper- 
ated by the University of Akron, the Dis- 
posal Act specifically states that it should 
not be sold. The Disposal Commission be- 
lieves that its contribution to any post- 
disposal research program as a _ testing 
laboratory and pilot plant must be deter- 
mined before any decision is reached. 


Natural Rubber Stockpile 


Another area of involvement of the gov- 
ernment in the rubber industry comes in 
the field of natural rubber, and here, on 
February 16, it was announced by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration that the gov 
ernment’s stockpile of natural rubber will 
be rotated under new regulations. 

Under the new regulations, superseding 
those announced May 4, 1954, the ceiling 
on upgrading will be increased from 5,000 
to 7,500 tons per month. In addition, the 
new regulations extend the time within 
which purchases of rubber from the stock- 
pile must be replaced. Under old rules, 
rubber ordered from the stockpile during 
a current or succeeding month had to be 
replaced, pound for pound, within one 
month after delivery. 

This period proved too short to permit 
suppliers to order replacement material 
from Far Eastern producing areas. Manu- 
facturers and dealers were unwilling to 
participate in the rotation program except 
on a “fill-in” basis that did not provide 
the volume of transactions necessary to 
keep the stockpile from deteriorating 
Therefore, the new regulations provide that 
rubber ordered for delivery from the stock 
pile during the current or first succeeding 
month may be replaced at any time within 
two months of delivery. 

No change was made in the requirement 
that rubber ordered for delivery during the 
second succeeding month must be renlaced 
within one month, while that ordered for 
delivery during the third succeeding month 
must be replaced in the same month 


Maximum Quantity Movement 


Increasing the rotation rate to at least 
7,500 tons per month has as its objective 
the movement of a maximum quantity of 


deteriorating material out of the stockpile 
before the summer of 1956, summer being 
the season of most rapid deterioration. If 
it should prove possible to rotate quanti- 
ties above 7,500 tons a month, the addi- 
tional rubber will not be upgraded but will 
be replaced temporarily with one or more 
of the lower grades of rubber. 

GSA said that a ceiling is imposed on 
upgrading in order to minim‘ze the mar- 
ket effect of rotation. If the government 
were to sell an unlimited quantity of the 
lower grades, and were to buy back only 
the higher grades, the differentials between 
grades would widen abnormally. This 
could have a disturbing effect in the Far 
East, since in general the better materials 
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are produced by large estates and the lower 
grades by smallholders. 

A. J. Walsh, Commissioner of 
gency Procurement pointed out 
that it is not possible to predict exactly 
how the new regulations will operate since 


Emer- 
Service, 


rotation is influenced by a number of fac- 
tors over the government has ne 
control. He listed these as the 
total demand for rubber in country 
and abroad, the demand for natural rubber 
as opposed to synthetic, available supplies 
of both, and the price of various grades of 
“However,” he said, “we have 
fully with many government 
agencies involved, such as the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Department 
of State. 

“Before formulating the new regulations, 
GS A’s Rubber 


which 
some of 
this 


natural. 
consulted 


we sought the advice of 
Advisory Committee, representing import- 
consumers of natural rubber. 
interested in natural 
through the 
Interna- 


ers and 
Other governments 
rubber were advised 
Management Committee of the 
tional Rubber Study Group.” 


also 


Effect on World Markets 


E. F. Mansure, General Services Ad- 
ministrator, said that other countries and 
trade and industry were consulted because 
ot GSA’s long standing determination to 
manage the rubber stockpile with a mini- 
mum effect on world markets. 

Grades of stockpile rubber now on hand 
range from 1-N_ ribbed smoked 
which will store without deterioration for 
upwards of 20 years, to flat bark, which 
deteriorates after approximately one year 


sheet, 


in storage. 

Mr. Mansure did not announce a figure 
of total rubber holdings in the stockpile. 
“However,” he said, “our total objective 
has been reached in terms of quantity and 
we can now concentrate on reaching the 
final objective in terms of quality. We 
will maintain a constant review of rotation 
activities to minimize deterioration, to 
eliminate or minimize effects on the rubber 
market, and to maintain the rubber stock- 
lowest cost to the 


pile at the possible 


government.” 


Natural Usage Increases 


World production of natural rubber in 
1954 totaled 1,802,500 long tons, up 4.5% 
from the 1953 figure of 1,725,000 long tons, 
according to estimates of the Secretariat 
of the International Rubber Study Group 
This made 1954 the third largest produc 
1950 
with 


tion vear, being surpassed only by 
with 1,860,000 long tons and 1951 
1,885,000 long tons. 

World consumption of natural rubber in 
1954 hit a new high of 1,725,000 long tons, 
an increase of 6.8% over the 1,615,000 long 
tons posted in 1953. The old mark was 
1,705,000 long tons, set in 1950. Imports 
of natural rubber into Russia in 1954 were 
set at 425 long tons, while Red China is 
said to have imported 62,250 long tons. The 
two countries together imported 101,850 
long tons in 1953. 

World stocks of 
end of December, 1954, were placed at 
877,500 long consisting of 285,000 
long tons in producing countries, 387,500 


natural rubber at the 


tons, 
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ARMSTRONG RUBBER CO. ANNOUNCES ELECTION OF THREE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J. A. Walsh, Jr. 


Three new 
at the recent annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Armstrong Rubber Co. 
of West Haven, Conn. The new officers 
are James A. Walsh, Jr., factory manager 
of Armstrong Rubber at West Haven; 
Buddenhagen, member of the 
research and development staff at West 
Haven, and Charles E. Rueckert, general 
\rmstrong-Norwalk Rub- 
ber Corp., Norwalk, Conn. Mr. Walsh is 
a graduate of Yale University. In 1942, he 
was emploved by Armstrong as manager of 
scheduling. Prior to being named factory 
manager at West Haven in 1951, Mr. 
Walsh held the positions of employment 
manager, assistant to the chief engineer 
and purchasing agent. Mr. Buddenhagen 

Armstrong Rubber in 1948 as a de- 


vice-presidents were elected 


Frederick E 


manager of the 


joined 


F, E. Buddenhagen 


C. E. Rueckert 


velopment project engineer. A graduate ot 
Colgate University, his first position was 
with the Tire & Rubber C 
where he spent five years in sales o1 


Firestone 
ganiza 
tion and six years in the Development De 
partment. As a member of Armstrong Rub 
ber’s research and levelopment staff, he 1s 
responsible for the development, construc- 
tion and design of new tires. Mr. Rueckert, 


tf Chicago, 


a graduate of the University 
was first employed by Armstrong 
in 1944. He gained experience in scl 
researcl and 


development and sales service departments 


Rubber 
edul 
ing, industrial engineering, 
prior to his appointment as assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of production in 
1949. In 1951, he was 
manager of the Armstrong-Norwalk Rub 
the position he holds t day 


appointed general 


ber ( ‘orp a 








long tons in consuming countries (exclud- 
ing Russian and Chinese stocks and gov- 
ernment stocks in the U. S., U. K., and 
France), and 205,000 afloat. Stocks at the 
end of 1953 totaled 830,000 long tons. 


FTC Discount Case Scheduled 
\nother step in the legal battle by tire 
companies to kill a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ceiling on quantity discounts was to 
have been taken in mid-March at the fed- 
eral district court in Washington, D. C., 
with the filing of a government motion for 
a summary judgment. Albert Parker, 
S. Justice Department attorney, said 
he case would be heard in mid-April 
eovernment motion seeks dismissal of 
the companies’ case against the FTC rule 
limiting discounts on tires and tubes to no 
available to one- 
tire companies 


more than the amount 
purchasers. The 
their important 
companies and mail 
agreed to consolidate 
fight on the 
government’s 


carload 


and a custo- 


number of 
including oil 


mers, 


houses, have 


order 
their cases for the motion. 
They declined to accept the 
view that proper procedure has been fol- 
FTC and that the case should be 
merely on whether the discount 
The companies argued that 


lowed by 
decided 
rule is legal 
such factual questions as discounts offered 
on private tires to oil firms which 
perform market functions also should be 
The case had previously been 


brand 


considered. 
before district and appeals courts on the 
government’s contention that the companies 
could not ask for relief in court until they 


actually suffered damage. 


FFC Announces X-769 


The Federal 
Washington, D. C., has announced that in 
response to numerous requests for a non 
staining FEF black masterbatch to replace 
the slightly staining GR-S 1104, the num 
ber X-769 has recently 
such a masterbatch. X-769 will be 
same as GR-S 1104, except that the base 


fatty emulsified 


Facilities Corporation, 


been assigne d to 


Hie 


polymer is a acid 
rubber and contains a non-sta:ning 
of slightly staining antioxidant 

described as follows: “50 part 


furnace black plus 100 


trusion 


temperature polymerized base 


approximately 23.5% hound sty1 
acid soap emulsified, sugar-fre 
vated, carbamate shortstopped, 
ing stabilizer Polygard or equ 
Mean Moons 
appt 
Evaluati 


acid coagulated 
batch (compounded) 
ML-4 at 212°F.” 
plant samples indicate that X 
higher tensile strength, better 
resilience and will extrude at 
than GR-S 1104. Breakdow1 
characteristics are comparable 
1104. FF¢ X-769 
special interest in molded and extrude 
chanical goods and calendered shee 
cations and should be 
placement for GR-S 1104 in these 
tions. At the end of six 
ation period, if consumers’ 
FFC will GR-S 
permanent number t 


believes that 


evaluated 

months’ evalu 
findings are fa 
vorable, the abolis! 
1104 and 
X-769. If 


favorable, 


assign a 
consumers’ evaluations are un 


X-769 will be abolished 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL RUBBER SECTION HOLDS INTERESTING MEETING 


The Rubber Section of the National 
Safety Council met in Chicago, Ill, on 
October 19 and 20, in conjunction with 
the 42nd National Safety Congress which 
was held from October 18 through 22. A 
feature of the Rubber Section meeting was 
a round table discussion on “Safety in the 
Rubber Industry”, held in the afternoon of 
October 20. The round table discussion 
was divided into four separate sections. 

The first section covered “Synthetic 
Rubber and Rubber Laboratories”, This 
portion of the discussion was presided 
over by K. B. Davis (Goodrich Chemical), 
while F. T. Reynolds (Government Labor- 
atories—Akron University) served as con- 
ference recorder. The discussion developed 
half a dozen recommendations for meet- 
ing common laboratory safety problems and 
suggestions for new Section activities. The 
problem of handling solvents and labor- 
atory equipment was discussed. 

It was suggested that a specific manual 
for each laboratory be used. Several 
manuals were recommended, among them 
the National Safety Council’s Safe Prac- 
tices Pamphlet No. 60, “Chemical Labor- 
atories,” and the RFC Manual. 

It was also recommended that eye pro- 
tection of some form be used and _ that 
special areas for smoking be set aside if 
they are not already. Most plants do have 
such areas. 

The definition of chemicals is also 
another problem in most plants. The pur- 
chasing department should get information 
on the toxicity of all new materials to be 
used and the receiving department should 
be kept informed of this suggestion 

There were two suggestions for expan- 
sion of Section and Council activities. It 
was urged that the Council encourage the 
exchange of ideas about associate1 indus- 
tries. Reference was made to the synthetic 
rubber industry’s program in Washington 

It was also suggested that safety should 
be incorporated in the laboratory training 
of college students. The National Safety 
Council is the obvicus choice to sponsor 
such training. 


Second Part of Meeting 


The second portion of the meeting con 
cerned itself with “Automatic Fire Press 
Safety”. Edward Turner (Goodyear) pre- 
sided, with W. M. Graff (U.S. Rubber) 
as conference recorder. The first subject 
of discussion was Bagomatic press safety 
Bags burst under pressure and operators 
are burned with scalding water. 

Operators are caught in closing presses 
While the presses do have a safety bar to 
prevent the press from closing if someone 
is in it, the consensus was that since the 
danger is so great, regular inspection and 
testing of the safety devices should be done. 
It is not enough to just trip the brake, 
the entire mechanism should be checked by 
a mechanic. 

Sometimes, operators try to beat the 
standard by cutting down on the time cycle. 
It should be an established rule that is 
strictly enforced that all operations in the 
cavity of the press must be completed be- 
fore the cycle is started. The use of port- 


900 


able extension cords to permit the open- 
ing of stuck presses from a distance was 
also reported and recommended. 

“Handling of Heavy Tires” was the 
subject of another discussion at the round- 
table meeting. George H. Burkhardt (Gen- 
eral Tire) presided over this discussion 
and D. M. Carson (U. S. Rubber) acted 
as conference recorder. Large size tires 
were defined as those weighing 1,400 to 
3,600 pounds. These tires usually have a 
diameter of 10 to 12 feet. 

The main hazards revolve around tires 
sticking in presses and the handling of the 
very bulky tires after curing. When tires 
stick in the presses, the operators may 
strain themselves or slip as they try to 
pry the tires out. It is hazardous to use 
the average hoist in getting tires out of 
the press because of the chance of over- 
loading the hoist or cable. It is more prac- 
tical to use the motor power of the press 
to pull the tire loose from the mold. It is 
bad practice to twist the chain because you 
put undue stress on some portion of it this 
way. It is better to use a wire rope sling. 


General Tire Handling Truck 


A new handling truck was evolved by 
General Tire which gets away from the use 
of fork lift trucks and will handle the tire 
all the way from curing to debagging to 
painting, trimming, inspection and _ finally 
to the box car. Transporters are used to 
handle the special trucks and there should 
be strict rules against anyone riding on the 
transporters. 

Training, selling, and if necessary, 
discipline were emphasized as methods of 
insuring observance of safe practices. A 
member of the discussion group who is a 
union representative remarked upon the 
necessity for training people to do what 
looked like extremely simple jobs. 

C. E. Beck (St. Clair Rubber) presided 
over the next discussion, entitled “ Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods Safety”, and Arthur R 
Pomeroy (Ohio Rubber) served as con- 
ference recorder. The discussion group 
talked about several problems and men- 
tioned the apparent lack of cooperation of 
workers with the safety program, the 
problem of industrial noise, the problem of 
back strain as in moving molds, and the 
problem of guardinz punch presses. The 
possibility of a device operated by air to 
take over heavy lifting was suggested. 

One unsolved problem is that of guard- 
ing the rolls by which rubber coating is 
applied to V-belts, the discussion group 
decided. 

One of the papers presented at the two- 
day Rubber Section meeting was entitled 
“Recent Development in Calender Safety’ 
by Nelson C. Longee of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., Passaic, N. J. In his paper, the speaker 
discussed guards versus rescue devices, 
hazards and control ideas, guarding the 
bite, let-off and wind-up hazards, starting 
the wind-up and measuring the value of 
safety devices. 

We should never forget, said the speak- 
er, that the job is prevention of accidents, 
not the explanation of injuries. At U.S. 
Rubber’s Passaic piant, Mr. Longee de- 
clared, most of the original “safeties” are 


looked upon as “rescue” devices and treated 
as what they are—temporary guards to be 
constantly watched and replaced by real 
guards which will: (1) Make the hazard 
inaccessible; (2) Make the machine in- 
operative when a guard is out of place, or 
(3) Make the operator error cause the 
machine to fail safe. 

Other papers presented at the Rubber 
Section meeting included the following: 

“Creating Top Management Interest in 
Safety” by Glen D. Cross, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

“Using Contests to Get Participation in 
the Safety Program” by M. R. Batche, 
Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

“Encouraging the Wearing of Protec- 
tive Clothing” by Alfred E. Bernel, Fire- 
stone Steel Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 

“Housekeeping and Safety Inspections” 
by Frank C. Starbird, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

“Safety Meetings and Other Safety 
Training” by D. M. Cornell, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

“The Wooster Rubber Company Safety 
Program” by Grant E. Rose, Wooster 
Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Joins Smith and Scherr 


Bernard A. McDermott, formerly direc- 
tor of art and product design for the Sun 
Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, has joined 
the firm of Smith and Scherr, industrial 
designers of Akron, Ohio, as a full part- 
ner. Effective March 1, the firm name will 
be Smith, Scherr, and McDermott, De- 
signers. At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that the firm of Vyn-L-Mold and 
Development Corp., at 279 N. Forge St., 
Akron 4, Ohio, has been formed by the 
Messrs, Smith, Scherr and McDermott s 
that a complete service, from the idea 
stage through design, packaging, mock- 
ups, and sample runs could be available 
to manufacturing or sales organizations. 
The two firms will work collaboratively on 
all re-design or new product developments. 
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Akron Group Plans Symposium 


The April 1 meeting of the Akron Rub- 
ber Group, to be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Akron, Ohio, will feature a panel 
discussion on “Textiles and the Rubber In- 
dustry.” The panelists will include ex- 
perts from the Akron rubber companies 
and major suppliers to the rubber indus- 
try. The primary purpose of this sym- 
posium is to discuss the broad use of tex- 
tiles in the rubber industry rather than the 
chemistry of the fibers involved. The 
speaker at the non-technical portion of the 
meeting will be James Farley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Coca-Cola International Co. 


Appointed Chief Engineer 


Francis A. Dunnington has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Restfoam 
Division of Hewitt-Robins Inc. at Buffalo, 
N. Y. A native of Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Canada, Mr. Dunnington is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia. He joined 
Hewitt-Robins in 1950 as an engineer and 
in 1952 was appointed plant engineer. Mr. 
Dunnington is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
Buffalo Yacht Club. 
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HOLT ADDRESSES AKRON GROUP 
ON RUBBER OUTLOOK FOR 1955 


Everett G. Holt, assistant director for 
Rubber in the Chemical and Rubber Divi- 
sion of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., delivered 
an interesting talk before the January 20 
meeting of the Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Holt spoke on 
the subject, “Outlook for 1955, Natural 
and Synthetic Rubber.” 

In his remarks, the speaker made brief 
reference to matters of Chemical and 
Rubber Division organization, publications 
and activities. He indicated that American 
manufacturers are consuming rubber at a 
rate that holds the promise that first quar- 
ter usage in 1955 may reach the record 
first three months of 1953. 

The situation in the following 
may not be so bright, with a great deal 
depending on the second quarter labor 
situation in the automobile industry. The 
threat of a strike hangs over the major 
automobile concerns as the union pushes 
its demands for a guaranteed annual wage. 
A work stonpage would halt demand for 
tires and tubes that is now keeping plants 
humming. 

Mr. Holt stated that this country mav 
find it difficult to get as much natural 
rubber in 1955 as it did in 1954, when 
about 600,000 long consumed. 
He discussed the rubber 
prices and exnressed some degree of puz- 
zlement as to why manufacturers have 
not switched from natural to synthetic 
more rapidly in view of the price situa 
tion 


set in the 
months 


tons were 


rise in natural 


Question of Time Lag 


On this question of “lag” in switching 
from natural to svnthetic, Mr. Holt stated 
that while free choice of materials means 
freedom government dictation 
consumption, some 
misinterpreted this concept to imply an 
ample supply of all rubbers. In fact, he 
said, the supply of each type has limita 
tions 

Higher prices will not necessarily bring 
out ample supplies of natural rubber in a 
period of high consumption, Mr. Holt ob- 
served. There is no central responsibility 
for keeping consumption in balance with 
supply. If the aggregate 
the companies result in demand in excess 
of supply, everybody is affected. Each com- 
pany is guided in its own choice of ma- 
terials by the supplies it has arranged for 
and their relative prices. 

It is worth noting, the speaker stated, 
that in October, the declared value per 
pound of all the natural rubber (dry and 
latex) imported into this country was 22c 
a pound. Therefore, large users in No- 
vember presumably using natural 
rubber that cost them less than synthetic. 
The industry usually shifts from synthetic 
to natural, and vice versa, gradually—a 
few decimal points per month. 

The industry ought to be able to come 
up with some formula for shifting several 
full percentage points promptly, when oc- 
casion makes it necessary, either way, both 
to be prepared against emergencies and to 


from over 


consumers may have 


free choice of 


were 
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GOODRICH CHEMICAL NAMES THREE NEW PLASTIC PRODUCT SALES MANAGERS 


W. D. Lahey 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment of 
three new plastic product sales managers: 
W. D. Lahey, manager of extrusion and 
molding materials; E. B. Osborne, mana- 
ger of calendering and coating materials, 
and H. L. Wuerth, manager of wire and 
cable materials. They will all report to 
G. A. Fowles, manager of plastic materials 
sales. All three men, former sales repre- 
sentatives, have moved into the Cleveland, 
Ohio, area from Goodrich Chemical offices 
in other states. Mr. Lahey came from 
Chicago, Mr. Osborne from Philadelphia 
and Mr. Wuerth trom New York City. 

Mr. Lahey received his B.S. in chemical 
engineering from Purdue in 1939, and an 
M.S. in business administration from Har- 
vard School in 1941. He then 
worked for Eastman Kodak in production 
control for a vear and was with the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratories in Washington, 
D. €., during World War IT as an indus- 
trial engineer. He joined Goodrich Chem:- 
cal in 1945 as a chemical engineer in Cleve- 
New York and 
a technical and 


Business 


land, and has worked in 
Chicago since then as both 
sales representative 

Mr. 


nois College with a B.A 


graduated from TIlli- 
in chemistry in 


Osborne was 


E. B. Osborne 


H. L. Wuerth 


1941, and he received an M.S. in chemistry 
in 1943 from the University of Wisconsin 
He started with the parent organization in 
Akron, after graduation, as a_ technical 
man, holding there 
being transferred to Goodrich Chemical in 
1946 as After hold 
ing several Cleveland 
and New York City, he was sent to Phila 
delphia in 1952, where he started the oper 


various jobs before 
a chemical engineer. 


sales positions in 


ation of a new Goodrich Chemical branch 
Mr. Osborne is ] 


a member of the 
Plastics Engineers, Society of 


office. 
Society of 
Plastics Industry, and the American Chem 
ical Society. 

Mr. Wuerth, the new 


and cable materials, received his bachelor 


manager of wire 


of chemistrv and chemical engineering de 
gree from Cornell University in 1937. He 
joined Anaconda Wire and Cable Co. after 
graduation, ard in 1946 came to Goodrich 
Chemical in Cleveland as a technical serv 
and cable covering 


New York as a 


ice engineer on wire 
He was transferred to 
sales representative in 1947. He is a mem 
her of the Armed Asso 
ciation, New York Rubber Group, Division 
of Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, and the Cornell Society 


Forces Chemical 


of Engineers 








be protected against economic fluctuations. 
This would involve, obviously, large shifts 
in the type of rubber used in tires. 

In touching upon other points of inter- 
est to the rubber industry, Mr. Holt stated 
that he is one of those who feels the dis- 

will go through without 
interference. He also sees 


posal 
Congressional 
only a mild increase in the price of syn- 
thetic rubber when private industry takes 
over and the new owners may even delay 
this action. In his opinion, the number of 
types of synthetic rubber which will be 
offered to consumers will be reduced when 


program 


the plants are sold. 
Mr. Holt also observed that there is no 
chance that the government will dispose of 
of its natural rubber stockpile this 
year. He added that high yielding rubber 
plantations have nothing to fear in compe- 
tition with synthetic. Every acre planted 
today in high yielding trees produces as 
three or four older 


any 


much as acres of 


variety. 


S. 0. Development Changes Name 


On February 3, the Standard Oil De 
velopment Co. of New York, N. Y 
changed its name to the Esso Research and 
Engineering Co. The firm is the Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) affiliate responsible 
for petroleum research and engineering in 
this country and abroad. One of its major 
facilities is the 
Linden, N. J. The company said its new 
name was intended to provide better iden 
tification and to describe more accurately 
its expanded activities. Originally a Jer 
sey Standard department, the firm became 
a separate corporation in 1922. More than 
$40,000,000 is spent yearly by the 


pany currently in research and engineering 


Research Center, 


Esso 


com 
on petroleum and refinery processes 


Chicago, IIl., is 
manufacturing a new carbonator 
re-designed impeller made from a Plio 
vic-rubber compound. 


Bastian-Blessing Co., 
with a 





RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
CELEBRATES 40th ANNIVERSARY 


The Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., held its 40th Anniversary Din- 
ner on February 24 at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York City. The dinner, attended 
by approximately 300 members and guests, 
was dedicated to six “elder statesmen,” all 
of whom have passed their golden anni 
rubber business. The six, 
included 


versary in the 


three of whom were present, 
Frank B. Ross, R. L. 
Badenhop, James C 

Muehlstein and Marcus Rothchild 
commemoration of the 


person or in 


Chipman, Robert 
Herman 


Special 


Baldwin, 
eifts in occasion 
were presented to each in 
absentia. 

The address of 
R. D. Young, president of 
tion, who also functioned efficiently as 
toastmaster Mr. Young intr 
nineteen people seated on the dais, 
of: whom gave extremely brief talks. At 


welcome was given by 


the Associa 
duced the 
several 
the request of F. H. Jackson, executive 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn and chairman 
board of the Association, a moment 
silence was observed for 
Shafer, frequently referred to as the 
ther” of rubber legislation 
Willis Armstrong, of the 


ment, who functions as an official A 


the late 


State De part 

meri 
can delegate at the meetings of the Int 
national Rubber Study Group, thanked the 
Association for 


er- 
members of the their cé 
operation on all matters pertaining to natu- 
Russ Blandford, 


Committee, made 


ral rubber. counsel to the 
House Armed 
brief mention of the 
posing the 
rubber production facilities to private in 


Services 


trans 


progress in 
government-owned | syntheti 
Jim Sears, vice-president of the 
Association, re 


dustry. 
Rubber Manufacturers 
marked on the cooperation whicl 
between the R.T.A. and R.M.A 


1955 as being “ar is 


1 


has long 

existed 

and referred to 

torical year for the 
Mr. Young 

of guests who were present at the 

These included FE (5 Holt (Commerce 

Department), E. D. Kelly (Office of Syt 

thetic Rubber), O. V. Tracy (S 

Oil), W. S. Lockwood (W. S. Locl 

X Associates), H ( Bughee 

Rubber Bureau), C. ( Miller 

Manufacturers Association), A 


rubber industr 
also introduced a number 


dinnet 


a et % ae es hae 
ran BP ~ ie SZ 
This photograph shows officers, 
York City. Also 


Scen 


Dinner in New 


902 


ie three of stx “elder statesmen” 


(National Resources Board), and the edi- 
tors of the two domestic rubber journals. 

In connection with the dedication of the 
dinner to the Association’s “elder 
men,” Mr. Young pointed out that the 
Association included in its membership 
some 65 men who each had more than 35 
years of experience in the rubber trading 
field. As for the Association itself, it in- 
cludes 31 company members in its Dealers’ 
Group and 24 in its Brokers’ and Agents’ 
Group. The “senior statesman” is Mr 
Ross, who started his activities in the trade 
in 1897, 


states- 


Celanese Introducing New Fiber 

Celanese Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y., will begin full-scale commer 
cial production of “Fiber X-36,” a super 
strong industrial fiber, before the end of 
1955, according to a recent announcement 
Fiber X-36 has been under development 
and evaluation for the last four 
Equipment and machinery are 
order for the operation which 
located at the Rome, Ga., fiber manufac- 
turing plant of the company. The company 
states that although Fiber X-36 is a chemi- 
cal brother to “Fortisan,” the regenerated 
yarn which Celanese launched in 1940, it 
is made by an entirely new and different 


he pro- 


years 
now on 
will be 


process developed specifically for t 
duction of the heavy deniers required in 
industrial applications. The product will 
be marketed as “Fortisan 36” in continu- 
ous filament form, and at the outset will 
be available in 800 denier continuous fila- 
Other denier 
ranges may be 
of appraising the market opportunities for 
Fortisan 36, the fiber has been evaluated 


sizes in the heavy 


produced. In the 


ment. 


process 


by a large number of corporations operat 
ing in various fields. Reports from these 
consumers indicate a bright potential for 
the material, the company states, due to its 
properties of great strength, low elongation 
and dimensional stability in such fields as 
power transmission belting, high pressure 
belts, webbing, 
for heavy duty 
notes, the 


hose, fire hose, conveyor 
body armor and_ backing 
carpets. Broadly, the company 
new product tends to fill a gap which now 
exists between high tenacity rayon on one 
side and fiber and industrial 
wire on the other. 


steel 


glass 


Advance Introduces Advawet X-212 

Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y., has introduced “Adva- 
wet X-212”, developed specifically for vinyl 
formulations to reduce the vis- 


plastisol 
plastisols having a low plasti 


cosity of 
cizer resin ratio. It is particularly intended 
for plastisols containing a large amount of 
fillers or pigments. With a specific gravity 
of 0.984 at 20°C., the product is 1 - 2 G.H. 
in color and has a viscosity of 
at Zot. it 
and has a 
20°C. The 

X-212 not only viscosity of 
plastisols but it also lowers the interfacial 


2))- 25 cp. 
weighs 8&2 pounds per gallon 
f 61.4528 at 


\dvawet 


index of 
that 


refractive 
company 
reduces the 


states 


tension between plasticizer and air bubbles 
and, therefore, aids in removing entrapped 
bubbles from the plastisol. In deaerating 
will reduce the tendency of 
during casting in the 
formed will burst 
will also aid in 


plastisols it 
bubble formation 
molds, and air bubbles 
Advawet X-212 

viscosity and 
in plastisols prepared 
plasticizers 


easily 
reducing 
bubbles 


viscosity or 


removal of air 
with high 
The 

las 
- & ¢ 


polymeric 
company recommends a dosage of 1 
Advawet X-212 based on the total weight 
of the plastisol 


Reliance Acquires Reeves 
Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has negotiated for the 
acquisition of the Reeves Pulley Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio. Under the conditions, 
the two companies will merge operations 
Reliance common 


Reliance 


in exchange for stock 
and cash, the Reeves shareholders thereby 
becoming and substantial stock- 
holders in Reliance. Starting fifty 
as an electric motor manufacturer in 


partners 
years 
ago 
Cleveland, Reliance today also has plants 
in Euclid and Ashtabula, Ohio, and a sub- 
sidiary company in Canada. It is 
producer of electric motors and electroni- 
cally controlled drive systems. 
infinitely 


mayor 


Reeves is 
a leading manufacturer of vari- 


able speed transmissions and mechanical 


vari-speed drives. It is a large user of 
motors such as manufactured by 
Reliance. The management at Reeves will 
intact and it will 
separate division of Reliance. 
assets of the two companies will exceed 
$25,000,000 


electric 


continue as a 
“ombined 


remain 


directors and guests of the Rubber Trade Association of New York at the recent 40th Anniversary 
of the rubber industry who were honored on the occasion. 
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U, S, PLANNING TO APPEAL 
DISMISSAL OF DUPONT SUIT 


According to an announcement from 
Washington, D. C., the government will ap- 
peal the dismissal of the anti-trust suit 
against the DuPont interests and the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Attorney General 
Brownell announced on February 4 that 
the Justice Department had filed its no- 
tice of appeal to the Superior Court in 
Chicago, Ill., where Federal Judge Walter 
J. LaBuy dismissed the suit last December 
3. 

The court held at that time that the 
government had failed to prove its charges 
of monopolistic and restraint-of-trade prac- 
tices. Besides the DuPont interests and 
General Motors, the court also absolved the 
U. S. Rubber Co. and thirty-two members 
of the du Pont family. The Justice Depart- 
ment, however, apparently has decided not 
to reopen this phase of the case. 

The DuPont interests involved are E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., the Chris- 
tiana Securities Co. and the Delaware 
Realty and Investment Co. The government 
charged that the latter two companies had 
voting control of the DuPont company. 
The government seeks to force DuPont to 
sell its 20,000,000 shares of General Motors 
stock. It contends the stock was purchased 
to establish a monopolistic market for Du- 
Pont products. 

Crawford H. Greenwalt, 
DuPont, commented he hoped the “clear- 
cut vindication” of the company and the 
other defendants by Judge LaBuy “would 
have convinced the Department of Justice 
continuance of this already 


president of 


no further 
protracted litigation was necessary.’ 


Suit First Filed in 1949 


The government first filed its suit in 
June, 1949, and the trial opened in Chicago 
on November 18, 1952. In all, more than 
1,000 exhibits were offered by the defense, 
and forty-three witnesses testified for it. 
The government called six witnesses and 
offered 1,400 exhibits. The record of the 
trial fills thirteen volumes. 

In its notice appeal, the government said 
that Judge LaBuy had “erred” in failing 
to conclude that DuPont had “effective 
working control of General Motors 
throughout the period covered by the gov- 
ernment’s complaint.” This “control,” it 
said, began with the acquisition in 1918 by 
DuPont of 23% of the outstanding capital 
stock of General Motors and continued 
with ownership of at least a percentage 
of such stock. DuPont officials, the gov- 
ernment held, permeated the top echelon 
of General Motors’ management. 

Moreover, the government said, it feels 
the judge erred in failing to find that Du- 
Pont’s stock interests in General Motors 
and active participation by DuPont repre- 
sentatives in General Motor’s Management 
“gave DuPont a preference over its com- 
petitors in the sale of products to General 
Motors.” 

The government contended this “prefer- 
ence” extended to the sale of commercially 
valuable chemical products discovered by 
General Motors, “with resulting restraint 
of trade of DuPont's competitors”. 
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TWO NEW SALES REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY GOODRICH CHEMICAL 


H. E. Minnerly 


Two new Hycar and rubber chemicals 
sales representatives have been named by 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. H. E. Minnerly has been named 
to represent the company in the Chicago, 
Ill., area, while the new representative in 
the northern New York area is G. S. 
Ramsey. Mr. Minnerly formerly a 
product engineer in the Rubber Chemicals 
Sales Department and prior to that a de- 
velopment engineer at the company’s Avon 
Lake, Ohio, experimental station. He joined 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. in 1949 and trans- 
ferred to Goodrich Chemical in 1951. A 
graduate of Yale University in 1949 where 


was 


G. S. Ramsey 


he received a B. E. in chemical engineering, 
Mr. Minnerly is a member of the Akron 
Rubber Group and the American Chemical 
Society 

A new employee at Goodrich Chemical, 
Mr. Ramsey joined ihe company after five 
years as chief chemist at the Grove Regu 
lator Co. of Oakland, Calif. Mr 
attended Oregon State College and_ the 
University of Oklahoma and was gradu 
1944 with a 
engineering. He is a 


Ramsey 


ated from the latter school in 
B. S. in chemical 
member of the Division of Rubber Chemis 
try, ACS, and the Northern ( 
Rubber Group 


alifornia 








DuPont and General Motors, the govern- 
ment alleged, therefore constitute a “com- 
bination in restraint of interstate trade” in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
It also charged violation of the Clayton 
Act, which prohibits acquisition of stock 
by a corporation to eliminate competition. 
The government asked that the high court 
require DuPont to divest itself of all Gen- 
eral Motors stock. 


Another Street Rubher-Surfaced 


Rubarite, Inc., Akron, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the completion of a re-surfacing 
job on major business streets in Rapid 
City, S. D. The new material used in the 
program is called “Rubarite”, a free-flow- 
ing powder made of unvulcanized syn- 
thetic rubber and barytes mineral. Ruba- 
rite was mixed with asphalt and_ then 
spread in an average of one and one-hali 
inch thickness across 10 of the city’s mair 
streets. A test patch of the asphaltic ma- 
terial was installed last year and studied 
through the winter of 1953-54 before it 
was decided to go ahead with the project 
just completed. An evaluation of the 
patch by local authorities this spring 
showed that 90% less cracking had de- 
compared to other re-surfaced 
Rubarite is being produced in 
Cove, Ark., by Rubarite, Inc. 

Inc., is jointly owned by the 
Rubber Co., the Na- 
and Bird & Son, Ince. 


veloped 
streets. 
Magnet 
Rubarite, 
Goodyear Tire & 
tional Lead Co., 


Farm Rib Tractor Tire 


Ease of steering and greater flotation 
are said to be outstanding features of a 
new, popularly-priced farm tire announced 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, for the front wheels of trac- 
tors. Known as the “Farm Rib”, the new 
tire is designed primarily for the replace 
ment market. It former 
“Marathon” in the company’s line, and of 
fers distinct advantages 
predecessor, Goodyear states. Constructed 
with three continuous ribs around the tread, 

It also has 
flotation in 
Tread 
pointed 


succeeds the 


several over its 


the new tire is easier steering. 
a wider tread for improved 
either sandy or heavy soil. 
has been improved, it is 
through the use of wider ribs and tough, 
long-lasting rubber compounds. Durability 
likewise has been further increased by the 
tire’s husky, high tensile beads, holding it 
securely on the rim. The Farm Rib, ac 
cording to the company, is designed as a 
companion unit to the “Sure Grip” tire, 
the “D-15”, a popularly-priced replacement 
tire for rear wheels of tractors. Made in 
all popular front tire sizes, the new Farm 
Rib incorporates an additional size not 
previously available in its predecessor, 
4.00—19. Complete sizes range from 4.00 
15 through 6.00—16. 


weal 
out, 


Tired of waiting for this copy of 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT INTRODUCES 
NEW PRODUCTS AT N, Y. EXHIBIT 
A Science and Industry Exhibit, pre 
sented at the Hotel Biltmore in New York 
City on February 3 to 6, marked the entry 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. of Wood 
Ridge, N. J., into the fields of ultrasonics, 
industrial television, 
electronic devices for laboratory use, and 
special plastics with foamed and 


nuclear equipment, 
high ten 
perature characteristics Also included 1 
the exhibit were such other 
items as precision spring clutches, 
duty pumps, and diesel engine governors 


equipment 
heavy 
interesting products 
“Curifoan 
produced by 


Among the 
at the exhibit 
polyurethane 
Wright. Curifoam is produced in a 
of densities from id 
turned out in flexible s! 
or colored, approximately one yard wid 
thicknesses from 1/16-inch to 


range of ae! 


was 


foam 


elastic t 
eet tock, natura 
and in 
inches, and in a 
2 to 5 pounds per cubic foot 
The product will also be available 
two-component kit, requiring only 
of two liquids for various foamed 
rigid applications. Curifoam resists 
sion, can be sewn, fabricated wit! 
wood-working tools, washed 
cleaned. It resists oxidation, 
vermin, the company states 
being produced under bot! 
Mobay licenses 
Another of the 
hibit the company’s 
tire tester Unlike ( 
equipment, this 
larger disqualifying 


units shi 


was 


tester 
p kets 
when reporting a fault. It ign 
defective bubbles in the 

A transmitting transducer locat 
the tire radiates a signal through 
treaded areas \ 


transducers 


rubber 


walls and 
pick-up detecting 
tire defects represented by attenuati 


the sound signal passing to the outside. 
(Eprror’s Note: <A complete description 
of the Curtiss-Wright Ultrasonic Tire 
Tester appeared in the February, 1955, 
issue of RuBBEr AGE.) 
Another of the units shown at the ex 
hibit was a dielectric heater. This heater 
uses radio-frequency energy to heat non 
metallic materials. The heat is produced 
by molecular friction in the entire mass 
of material. Designed primarily for re- 
search, development and small plant use, 
the compact well-shielded unit generates 
heat within seconds. 

Also seen at the exhibit was a new Beta 
nuclear testing 
providing 


Gauge, a _ non-contact 
mechanism useful for 
thickness and bonding measurements in the 
rubber, paper, textile and other industries 


instant 


Koppers Styrene Available 


Synthetic rubber grade styrene, pre 
viously available only to government syn 
thetic rubber plants, is being made available 
immediately to industrial users by Koppers 
Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna. Industries pre 
viously have been using a commercial grade 
of styrene priced at 2lc a pound. Koppers 
move will make available to industrial users 


the synthetic grade styrene at 18c a pound 
in tank cars f.o.b. Kobuta, Penna. Koppers 
said it believes availability of the synthetic 
“will enable certain American 


economics of 


rubber grade 
to improve the 
have recently been 


industries 
their operations whicl 

hurt by foreign competition.” On the 18c a 
freight will be equalized with 


pound price, 
Koppers 


the nearest competitive source, 


said. The synthetic grade styrene will have 
a minimum styrene content of 99% and not 
more than 0.020 sulfur content. Styrene of 
that purity, according to Koppers, is be- 
lieved to be entirely sat in all ap 
plications except in the production of poly 


styrene has a 


isfactory 


styrene. Commercial grade 
minimum styrene content of 99.5% and m 


sulfur. 


Curtiss-Wright cellular plastics are produced in a wide range of densities. The pho- 


tograph above shows samples of 


densities; laminates with wood and metals; pieces 


decorated by silk screening and flocking, and shapes which may be die cut 


DuPont RCD Changes Name 


To better reflect the wider scope of its 
present activities, the Rubber Chemicals 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., has been renamed the “Elastom- 
ers Division”. The company states that the 
32-year old division was given this more 
descriptive name because elastomeric mate- 
rials—neoprene, and more recent develop- 
ments like “Hypalon” chemical rubber 
now represent the largest portion of the 
group’s total volume of business. At the 
same time, however, the division will con- 
tinue to expand its technical and sales ef 
fort on chemicals. 

As originally formed in 1923, the divi- 
sion’s main purpose was development and 
sale of chemical ingredients for com- 
pounding natural rubber. In 1931, DuPont 
introduced neoprene, the first general pur- 
pose synthetic rubber. Several years later, 
was undertaken in the field of 
reactions, and the division’s 
today include “Hylene” 
Neoprene still ranks 
company 


research 
isocyanate 
major products 
organic 
foremost in sales 
States, but the other 
pected to find increasingly widespread use 
The Elastomers Division is a part of 
DuPont’s Organic Chemicals Department 
No changes were made in the division’s 
personnel, laboratories, or district offices 


isocyanates. 
volume, the 
elastomers are ex 


Albert in Bellanca Deal 


Sydney L. Albert, well-known 
Akron, Ohio, and a 

Albert & Son, dealers in new 
plastics machinery 


indus- 
trialist of general 
partner in L 
and used rubber and 
and equipment, has gained stock control 
of the Bellanca Aircraft Corporation. Ac- 
cording to published reports, Mr. Albert 
of the aircraft concern 
by trading the business and inventory of 
his general partnership in L. Albert & 
Son. Under the terms of the transaction, 
the L. Albert partnership will continue 
to exist, and its major will be 
conducted in the future under a division 
of Bellanca. L. Albert & Son was founded 
in 1891 in Trenton, N. J., by Louis Albert. 
It maintains plants and offices in Trenton, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, as well as in 
Akron and_ Brantford, Ont., Canada 
The Bellanca name will probably be 
changed to Albert & Son in the future 
Mr. Sydney Albert has already 
a director and the president of 
Aircraft 


secured control 


business 


bec« yme 
Bellanca 


Super-Strength Rayon Cord 
American Enka Corp., New York, N.Y., 
has announced that it is now producing 
a super-strength type of rayon yarn for 
tires. The yarn is being sold in commer- 
cial quantities and is being marketed un 
der the trade name “Suprenka.” 


“How to Cut Die and Mold Finishing 
Time 50% to 94%” is the title of a new 
bulletin just published by the American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp., 1290 S. 


3yrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. Write for 


Bulletin 113. 


Another copy of RUBBER AGE 
needed in your office? Use the coupon 
on page 961. 
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COMMITTEE D-i{ TO UNDERTAKE 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER STANDARDS 

Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber- 
like Materials of the American Society for 
Testing Materials met in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on February 2 to 4 in conjunction with the 
Annual Committee Week of the parent or- 
ganization which was held from January 
31 to February 4. An outstanding devel- 
opment at the meeting was the decision by 
Committee D-11 to establish immediately 
a new subcommittee on Synthetic Elasto- 
mers. 

This action follows a report 
from the operators of the synthetic rubber 
plants recommending that six test methods 
for solid polymers, now published in the 
book of “Specifications for Government 
Synthetic Rubbers” under the Office of 
Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, be established as ASTM 
standards. These methods are: 

(1) Determination of Moisture by the 
Hot Mill Method; (2) Determination of 
Ash; (3) Determination of Carbon Black 
in Masterbatch; (4) Determination of 
Sound Styrene in Butadiene Styrene Rub- 
bers; (5) Determination of Properties of 
Vulcanizates, including (a) Compounding 
Recipes; (b) Mixing Procedures; (c) 
Equipment, and (d) Curing and Testing, 
and (6) Determination of Mooney Vis- 


cosity . 


received 


Other Actions Taken 


A number of other actions important to 
the rubber industry were taken at the 
meeting, which was attended by approxi- 
mately 150 members and guests. It was 
recommended that the National Bureau of 
Standards continue the practice of sup- 
plying standard chemicals for compound- 
ing materials. 

Committee D-11 states that operators of 
synthetic rubber plants had strongly rec- 
ommended to the Office of Synthetic Rub- 
ber that a large amount of standard sam- 
ple low temperature, low polymerization 
rubber be scheduled for production during 
February or March. Each operator would 
then arrange transfer of a minimum of 
30 bales to their respective inventories. A 
certain amount could also be transferred 
to the National Bureau of Standards as 
the 1955 standard sample. 


It was recommended that the assigned 
value, standard deviation, and range be 
determined by data from producing plant 
laboratories. It was also recommended 
that the National Bureau of Standards set 
up a standard rubber sample for 1956 and 
each year thereafter by purchasing such 
lots of standards, preferably from an in- 
dustry average. It was also recommended 
that standard carbon black determinates be 
included. 

Two very interesting papers were given 
at, the main technical meeting of the com- 
mittee: “Stress Relaxation of Vulcanized 
Rubber in Compression and Tension” by 
S. A. Eller, Rubber Technologist, Rubber 
Development Section, Material Labora- 
tory, New York Naval Shipyard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and “Stress Relaxation of Non- 
Metallic Gasket Materials” by David R. 
Lem and John M. Reynar, Materials En- 
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TWO NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS ANNOUNCED BY COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


Joseph A. Neubauer 
Columbia-Southern Chemical  Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Penna., has announced the 
election of Joseph A. Neubauer and Rob- 
Hutchison as vice-presidents of the 
company. Mr. Neubauer, formerly tech- 
nical director for the firm, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of research 
and development. Mr. Hutchison has been 
elected vice-president in charge of oper- 
ations Both Mr. Neubauer and Mr. 
Hutchison are directors of the company. 
Mr. Neubauer Columbia-Southern 
as a chemical engineer at the Barberton, 
Ohio, plant in 1933. He was appointed 
engineer at the Natrium, 
1941 and served as 


ert L. 


joined 


construction 
West Va., plant in 
plant superintendent when that facility 
went into production in 1943. During 
1946, he was named technical advisor for 
Columbia-Southern and in 1949 was ap- 


pointed technical director for the firm. 


Robert L. Hutchison 


He was elected to the firm’s board of di 
rectors last year. Mr. Neubauer is a 
graduate of the Case Institute of Tech 


3 engi- 


nology with a B. S. in chemical 
neering. 

Mr. Hutchison joined the firm in 1925 
as a draftsman at the Barberton, Ohio, 
plant. He held various positions in the 
Experimental Engineering Department, and 
later had charge of maintenance and con- 
struction and finally supervised all engi- 
Barberton. He was superin 
tendent of the large chemical producing 
plant at Barberton from 1940 1947 
when he was appointed general superin- 
tendent for the firm. He was named gen- 
eral manager of Columbia Southern oper- 
ations earlier this year. A native of Aber 
deen, Scotland, Mr. Hutchison is a gradu- 
Gordon’s Technical College at 


necring at 


until 


ate of 


Aberdeen 








Line, 
interest 


Detroit Arsenal, Center 
Mich. Discussion revealed much 
in the stress-relaxation characteristics of 


rubber which are important in many ap- 


gineers, 


plications. 

There was considerable interest in the 
subject of vinyl foam and similar mate- 
rials. Consideration is being given to this 
subject by ASTM Committee D-20 on 
Plastics, and also by the Society of the 
Plastics Industry. An effort will be made 
to arrange a joint meeting of those inter- 
ested in order to determine how best to 
proceed with the development of the test 
methods for these important materials. 


Sheller Gets DuPont License 


Sheller Manufacturing Corp., whose 
Dryden Rubber Division was said to be 
the first United States licensee under the 
Mobay Chemical Co. patents for the manu- 
facture of polyurethane foams, has also 
taken out a license on the process developed 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
The Keokuk, Iowa plant of the Dryden 
Rubber Division is now being equipped to 
produce polyurethane foams. 


Two Promotions at Goodyear 
Akron, 


promotion ot 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ohio, has announced the 
L. A. Bedford to manager of quality con 
trol in the Chemical Operations Depart 
ment. F. C. Betzhold has been named t 
succeed Mr. Bedford as head in 
the Chemical Materials Development De- 
partment. Mr. Bedford, who joined the 
company in 1944, received his bachelor 
of science degree in chemical engineering 
from Ohio State University and his mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Illi- 
nois. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers and the 
American Chemical Society. Mr. Betz 
hold has been with Goodyear since 1943 
and received his bachelor of science de- 
gree in chemical engineering from the 
University of Michigan. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 


section 
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AIEE RUBBER SUBCOMMITTEE 
PLANS TWO-DAY CONFERENCE 


The Subcommittee on Rubber and Plas 
tics Industries of the Committee on Gen 
eral Industry Applications, American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, will hold 
a two-day conference on “Electrical E1 
neering Problems in the Rubber and Plas- 
tics Industries” on April 4 and 5 at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Akron, Ohio. The 
theme of the conference will be “Automa- 
tion in Rubber and Industries.” 
The keynote address on the 
April 4 on the subject “What Does Aut 
mation Mean to a Industry” 
will be delivered by Everett S. Lee (G-E), 
past-president of AIEE. A _ banquet will 
be held on the evening of April 4. The 
following papers will be presented on 
April 4: 

“The Status of 
ber and Plastics Industries” by G. V. Kull- 
gren, Hale & Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Ohio 

“Electric Drives for Rayon and Nylon 
Tire Fabric Machines” by C. E. Robinson, 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio 

“Comparison of Thickness 
Measuring Systems” by R. F. Snyder, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Technical activities on April 4 will also 
include a “Automatic 
Weighing Systems.” A. G. Payne (Mon 
santo) will chairman with the 


g1 


Plastics 
morning of 


Processing 


Automation in the Rub- 


Continuous 


symposium = on 


serve as 


panel composed of the following: R. \ 
Fisch (Ohio Rubber); R. E. Bell (Toledo 
Scale); J. C. Williams, Jr. (Weighing 
Components), and W. M. Young (Rich 
ardson Scale) 

The program on April 5 includes the 
presentation of the following papers 

“Comparison of Electronic, Rotating 
Regulators and Magnetic Amplifiers” by 
J. P. Montgomery, Westinghouse Electric 


Co., East Pittsburgh, Penna 

“Report of Special Committee on Elec 
trical Equipment in Contaminated Atmos- 
pheres” by Edwin L. Smith, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

“Application and Design Considerations 
of A.C. Motors in Rubber and Plastics 
Industries” by C. E. Miller, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Automatic Control Centers for 
trial Processing” by Paul Dickey, Bailey 
Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Activities on April 5 will also include 
a plant trip to the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, Ohio. W. S. Watkins (Ohio 
Rubber) is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Rubber and Plastics Industries. R. D 
Heyburn is chairman of the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee for the conference 


Indus- 


Surveys Wabash River Valley 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
has completed a survey of the Lower 
Wabash River Valley in southwestern In- 
diana and southeastern Illinois and con- 
cludes that the area is excellent for the 
“successful establishment” of rubber prod- 
ucts industries. The 460-page report is said 
to be the most detailed of its kind ever 
undertaken in the area. Further informa- 
tion on the report may be secured from the 
railroad, which maintains headquarters in 
Chicago, III. 
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Coming Events in the Rubber Industry 


Mar. 18. Chicago Rubber Group, Furni- 
ture Mart, Chicago, III. 


Mar. 25. Boston Rubber Group, Spring 


Meeting, Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mar. 31. Rhode Island Rubber Club, 


Spring Meeting, Pawtucket Country 
» 


Club, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mar. 31. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Spring Meeting, Engineer’s Club, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Apr. 1. Akron Rubber Group, Spring 
Meeting, Mayflower Hotel, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Apr. 1. New York Rubber Group, 
Spring Meeting, Henry Hudson 


Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 

Apr. 13-15. Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Pacific Coast Section Confer- 
ence, Palm Springs, Calif. 

Apr. 14. Fort Wayne Rubber and Plas- 
tics Group, Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Apr. 14-15. Chemical Institute of Cana- 
da, 6th Canadian High Polymer 
Forum, St. Catherines, Ont., Canada. 

Apr. 29. Chicago Rubber Group, Furni- 
ture Mart, Chicago, III. 

Apr. 29. 
Poor 
Penna 

May 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rubber Group, 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia 
Richard Club, 


May 4-6. Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

May 7-15. Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, Annual Meeting and Conference, 
Cruise on “Queen of Bermuda.” 


May 20. Buffalo and Ontario Rubber 
Groups, International Meeting, Shera- 
ton Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, Can. 

May 20. Chemical Institute of Canada, 
Rubber Division, Sheraton Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can. 

May 20. Connecticut 
Spring Meeting. 

May 30-June 1. Chemical Institute of 
Canada, 38th Annual Conference, Que- 
bec City, Can. 

June 2. Rhode Island 
Summer Outing, Pawtucket 
Club, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Rubber Group, 


Rubber Club, 
Country 


June 4. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing, Inland Activities 
Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

June 4-5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing, Coronado Island, 
Calif. 


\ 


June 9. New York Rubber Group, Sum- 
mer Outing, Doerr’s Grove, Millburn, 
N. J. 

June 10. Fort Wayne Rubber and Plas- 
tics Group, Summer Outing. 

June 17. Akron Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing, Firestone Country Club. 

June 17. Boston Rubber Group, Sum- 
mer Outing, Andover Country Club, 
Andover, Mass. 

June 19-23. 
chanical 
Semi-Annual 
Boston, Mass. 

June 24. Detroit Rubber and Plasuics 
Group, Annual Golf Outing, Western 
Golf and Country Club, Detroit, Mich. 


American Society of Me- 
Engineers, Diamond Jubilee 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, 


June 26-July 1. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Annual Meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Aug. 19. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing, Manufacturers’ 
Country Club, Oreland, Penna. 


Sept. 17. Connecticut 
Summer Outing. 


Rubber Group, 


Sept. 22. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Fall Meeting, Engineer’s Club, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Sept. 29. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Hotel Van Orman, _ Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Oct. 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 7. Detroit 
Group, Fall Meeting, 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 7. New York Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 


Rubber and Plastics 
Detroit-Leland 


York, N. Y. 

Oct. 14. Boston Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


Oct. 28. Akron Rubber Group, Mayflow- 
er Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

Nov. 1. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 

Nov. 2-4. Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Nov. 3. Rhode Island Rubber Club, Fall 
Meeting, Pawtucket Country Club, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Nov. 13-18. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Diamond 
Jubilee Annual Meeting, Hotel Con- 


gress, Chicago, III. 
Dec. 9. Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Annual Christmas Party, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich 
Dec. 9. New York Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 
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INTERESTING PAPERS ON RUBBER 
HEARD AT SAE DETROIT MEETING 


Several papers of interest to the rubber 
industry were heard at the Passenger Car, 
Body and Materials Meeting of the Society 
Engineers held on March 
Hotel i 
celebrating its 
One of the 


of Automotive 
1 to 3 at the Sheraton-Cadillac 
Detroit, Mich. SAE is 
Golden Anniversary this year. 


papers presented at the meeting was en- 
titled, “Natural and Synthetic Rubber in 
the Automotive Industry” by J. J. Allea 
of the Industrial Products Division, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

In this paper, the author briefly reviewed 
the history of the development of modern 
He also showed how 
rubber and 


synthetic rubbers. 
the growth in the types of 
their application in the engineering of the 
modern automobile have required the de- 
velopment of adequate specifications in 
order to insure that the best material for 


a given application is obtainable. 


There is much more to be done, the 
author stated. Demands are being made 
for rubber products to function under 


even more severe conditions, particularly 
for higher and 
with new lubricating and transmission oils. 


\nother of the papers presented at the 


lower temperatures and 


meeting was entitled, “Rubber Has Dy- 
namic Properties Too” by Ralph P. 
Schmuckal of the Ford Motor Co., De 


troit, Mich. Mr. Schmuckal’s paper dealt 
primarily with the engine mount as repre- 
the dynamically functioning 
rubber components of the vehicle. It was 


sentative of 


shown how extremely important the meas 
dynamic proper 
performance. 
should 


and control of 
mount 


urement 
ties are to engine 
Such study and control, however, 
not be limited to engine mounts, the author 
stated. 

rhe ideas presented in this paper apply, 
with modifications, to nearly all dynami- 
cally functioning rubber components. The 
author stressed that if the part functions 
dynamically in the vehicle, it should be 
remembered that rubber has dynamic prop- 


erties too 
Paper on Fluid Seals 


“Fluid Seals” by Ralph Barbour and 
Robert O. Isenbarger of the Chicago Raw- 
hide Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill., was 
another of the papers presented at the 
The authors noted that there is 
The 


various materials have certain outstanding 


meeting. 
no one ideal material for fluid seals. 


characteristics which make them favorable 
for certain uses, while other physical prop- 
erties of that particular material would 
make their use somewhat less desirable. 
Developments in the years have 
opened the field for the design of equip- 
impossible before 


past 
ment and operations 
present-day materials were available, the 
Research people are con- 
for newer materials 


authors stated. 
tinuing their studies 
and it can be expected that someday the 
ideal material for seals will be approached. 

W. J. Simpson of the Rubber and Plas- 
tics Laboratory, Central Engineering Di- 
vision, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich., for 
his part in the meeting, presented a paper 
on “New and Improved Synthetic Elas- 
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GANCHAN AND GLEZEN APPOINTED VICE-PRESIDENTS BY AUTOMOTIVE RUBBER 


R. P, Ganchan 


Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich., 
appointment of two 
new vice-presidents, both of whom will 
make their headquarters in the Detroit 
offices. R. P. Ganchan, formerly associ- 
ated with the company’s plant at Houston, 
Texas, has been promoted to vice-president 
and general manager to actively direct the 


Automotive 
has announced the 


operations of plants in Detroit and Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Houston, and Savannah, Ga. 
R. H. Glezen has been appointed vice-presi- 
sales manager for the 


dent and genera 





R. H. Glezen 


company. Mr. Glezen formerly concerned 
himself, as executive assistant, in the de 
velopment of new plants and in the ex 
ploitation of new markets. He also di 
rected advertising and sales promotion for 
the firm. Automotive Rubber’s expansion 
in the rubber tank lining and rubber insu 
lated mechanical parts industry has 
brought along many new developments, in 
cluding such products as closed-cell sponge 
poly 


rubber and me iIded cle sed -cell 


stvrene, the company states 








” 


Materials for Automotive Use. 


tomeric 
The author stated that a few years ago 
most rubber technologists were building 
rubber compounds for automotive or any 
other use upon two basic materials—natu- 


ral rubber and reclaimed rubber. 
Somewhat over twenty years ago, 
from the oil-resistant 
Thiokol and neoprene, be- 
applying 
develop. 


com- 
pounds made spe- 
rubbers, 
to appear, and the art of 
started to 
increase in available 


cialty 
gan 
these new 
Since that 
synthetic 
can use to make compounds for a variety 


materials 
time, the 
elastomers which technologists 
of applications has been tremendous. 

Mr. Simpson said that the synthetic rub- 
ber materials now available include a great 
variety of types, each of which has its 
own specialized scope of application. He 
the more recently- 
described 


pointed out a few of 
developed 
some of the improvements and new appli- 
older synthetic 


elastomers and also 


cations of the types of 
polymers 


New National Electric Officers 


W. C. Robinson, founder and president 
of the National Electric Products Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Penna., has been elected hon- 


orary chairman of the A B 
Robinson has been elected chairman of the 
board, and W. C. Robinson, Jr., president. 
\. L. Robinson, IJr., has been elected secre- 
tary and a director of the company. James 
M. Houston has been director 
of the company 


company. 


elected a 


Need a personal copy of RUBBER 
AGE? Use the coupon on page 961. 


Detroit Holds Winter Meeting 


(Approximately 175 members and guests 
of the Detroit Rubber and Plastics Group 
attended the Annual Winter Meeting held 
on February 4 at the Detroit-Leland Ho 


tel, Detroit, Mich. The technical portion 


of the meeting was addressed by Dr. Silas 
Braley, manager of the technical service 
laboratory, Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 


Mich. Dr. Braley’s discussion covered the 
effect of various types of fillers and rein 
forcing agents on the properties of silicone 
He also presented data on 
Systems \ 
Follow 


compositions 
the effect of 
dinner followed Dr. Braley’s talk 
Dr. C. W. Walton, 
Adhesives and Coatings 
Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., spoke on “Mining To 
Gold.” Dr. Walton described 
management in_ the 


certain curing 


ing dinner, general 
manager of the 
Division of the 


morrow’s 
the problems facing 


selection of development projects of the 
greatest possible long range benefit to a 
He pointed ut the 


company need for 


close cooperation among the sales, tech 


nical and production departments to assure 


effective introduction of a new product 


Appointed Exclusive Agents 


Minerals Processing Co. of La Grange. 
Ga., has announced the appointment of th 
Brown Co. of Macon, Ga., as ex 
Minerals 


Roger G 


clusive agents Processing is a 


producer of beryl and mica. The 
been 
beryl and sheet mica to the government for 
stockpiling, as well as granules, 
punch, scrap and ground mica to the rub 


ber, plastics and other industries 


large 


company has making deliveries of 


quartz 
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CONNECTICUT HEARS WADE 
TALK ON FIBROUS RUBBER 


The Winter Meeting of the Connecticut 
Rubber Group, held on February 18 at the 
Actors Colony in Derby, Conn., attracted 
about 150 members and guests. The din 
ner meeting was preceded by a social hour. 
Principal speaker of the evening was Dr 
Worth Wade of the Patent Development 
Department, American Viscose Corp., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Dr. Wade delivered 
a paper on “Fibrous Rubber, Its Properties 
and Potential Uses,” which he authored in 
association with Ralph M. Winters, Jr., 
also of the Patent Development Depart- 
ment of American Viscose, and Laurence 
R. B. Hervey and Derek E. Till of the 
Research and Development Division, Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

In his talk, Dr. Wade stated that the 
new physical form of rubber called “fibrous 
rubber” consists of a web formed of a 
multiplicity of small rubber fibers in ran- 
dom distribution and bonded together at 
their points of contact. The web is formed 
by a modified spray process called “fibril- 
lation” in which a natural or synthetic 
rubber is compounded, dissolved in a vola- 
tile solvent and the solution projected int 
a high velocity air stream to form fibers 
which are collected on a moving 
and cured. 

Data were given for the average 
ters, tensile strength, modulus and 
gation of the individual fibers and for the 
density, permeability, compression 
ance, tear resistance, tensile strength and 
elongation at the break of the web. Fi 
brous rubber, said Dr. Wade, has been 
produced in three forms: (1) Type A 
The fibers of the web are solid and rela- 
tively large; (2) Type B—The fibers are 
hollow and relatively large, and (3) Type 
C—The fibers are very fine and solid 


screcn 


diame 


elon- 


resist 


Describes Potential Uses 


Dr. Wade noted that the potential uses 
of fibrous rubber are the following: (1) 
Cushions for rugs and carpets and non- 
skid backings for scatter rugs (Type B) ; 
(2) Cushion insoles for both and 
sport shoes (Type B); (3) Surgical goods 
such as elastic bandages, elastic backing 
for adhesive tape and strip bandages, elas- 
tic supports for the legs and arms where 
flexibility is essential (Type A). 

Also, (4) Upholstery and bedding, pref- 
erably laminated to sponge or foam rubber 
to provide tear resistance (Tyne A): (5) 
Girdles, corsets, brassieres and elastic in 
serts for wearing apparel (Types A and 
C); (6) Rainwear where both water- 
proofness and moisture permeability are 
desired, such as raincoats and baby pants 
(Type C). 

Also, (7) Insulation for electricity, 
sound, shock and heat (Tynes A and B); 
(8) Semi-permeable membranes for the 
separation of liquid and gaseous mixtures 
(Type C), and (9) Belts, suspenders, gar- 
ters and other narrow elastic articles in 
which the fibrous rubber is preferably 
coated with a smooth continuous coating of 
rubber (Type A). 

It was stated that a pilot plant is being 
constructed by American Viscose at Mar- 
cus Hook, Penna., and commercial samples 


dress 
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Correction 


Re: Edwin W. Pauley 


Our readers’ attention is called to 
an error which appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1955, issue of RupBER AGE in 
a news item headed: “Robbins Tire 
Sues Pauley.” In the item, there 
appeared an accounting of the legal 
difficulties of Poncet Davis, presi- 
dent of Robbins Tire, during the 
past year, when he was found guilty 
on four counts of Federal income 
tax evasion. In this context, there 
appeared a sentence which read: 
“At this time, Mr. Pauley was on 
trial on four counts of Federal in- 
come tax evasion.” The sentence 
should have read: “At this time, 
Mr. Davis was on trial on four 
counts of Federal income tax 
evasion.” Mr. Pauley, of course, 
is not involved in any way in any 
litigation. We deeply 
error and our 
extended to 


tax evasion 
regret the 
apologies are 
Pauley. 


sincere 


Mr. 











of fibrous rubber will be available by 
about April 15. All inquiries for samples 
should be addressed to: Ralph M. Winters, 
Ir., Assistant Manager, Patent Develop- 
ment Department, American Viscose Corp., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Fort Wayne Holds Meeting 

The February 10th meeting of the Fort 
Wayne Rubber and Plastics Group held at 
the Van Orman Hotel in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was attended by about 110 members 
and guests. Three interesting papers were 
heard, one by William E. Manring (Good- 
rich Chemical) on “Hard Vinyl”; another 
by Howard A. Gray (Monsanto Chemi- 
cal) on “Vinyl Sheet and Plastisols,” and 
the third by F. W. Wurtzel (Bakel‘te) on 
“Soft Vinyl Extruded and Molded.” The 
group also heard a report by the Nomi- 
nating Committee for officers of the 1955- 
56 season. A complete report on the meet- 
ing will appear in a_ future 
RuBBER AGE, 


issue of 


Buffalo-Ontario Joint Meeting 


Following the meeting of the Rubber 
Division of the Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada on May 20 at the Hotel Sheraton 
Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, the 
International Meeting of the Buffalo and 
Ontario Rubber Groups will be held. A 
gala program is being planned for the 
joint meeting. Principal speaker at the 
banquet following the meeting will be M. 
E. Lerner, editor of RupBER Ace. Mr. 
Lerner will speak on “Observations and 
Reflections on the European Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Industry.” 


Need a personal copy of RUBBER 
AGE? Use the coupon on page 961. 


WASHINGTON HEARS WHITBY 
ON NEWER POLYMER TYPES 

Over 65 members and guests of the 
Washington Rubber Group attended the 
January 19th meeting held in the Pepco 
Auditorium in Washington, D. C.  Princi- 
pal speaker of the meeting was Dr. G. 
Stafford Whitby, consultant to the Depart- 
ment of Rubber Research at the Univer- 
sity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. Dr. Whitby 
spoke on “Some Newer Types of Polymers 
and Polymerizations.” 

Dr. Whitby is a pioneer in polymer sci- 
ence, having studied polymerization of sty- 
rene and acrylates over twenty-five years 
ago when the process was vaguely called 
“resinification.” From his experience, he 
is convinced that polymer study provides 
a subject for scientific investigation that is 
still virtually untouched. There is no need 
yet for specialization as in the vast fields 
of physical or organic chemistry, he be- 
lieves. A beginning has been made, how- 
ever, in modifying polymers both by chemi- 
cal treatment and by careful manipulation 
of polymerization techniques, the speaker 
stated. 

Two noteworthy examples of new poly- 
merization techniques were described 
briefly by Dr. Whitby. The result of the 
first was referred to as a “block” polym- 
er. This consists of a molecule composed 
of separate parts or blocks, each block 
being built out of a single monomer. Such 
a structure is obviously different from one 
derived merely by copolymerizing two or 
more monomers together, he said. Evalu- 
ation of polymers made by the different 
processes discloses marked physical differ- 
ences even though the chemical composi- 
tion may be statistically the same. 


Discusses Graft Polymers 


The second type of polymerization re 
ferred to by Dr. Whitby produces a 
‘graft” polymer. One can visualize this 
system as a chain or “trunk” built of one 
kind of monomer to which are attached 
side chains or branches derived from an- 
other, Dr. Whitby explained. 

Graft polymers have shown some un- 
usual properties among which are rein- 
forcement effects that are built in and 
seem to be equivalent or better than 

f reinforcing mate- 


those obtained from 
rials like carbon black, the speaker ob- 
served. 

Both of the techniques described open 
up the possibility of introducing small con- 
centrations of highly reactive groups into 
The new polymers may differ 
from many already in com- 
mercial use. The new “handles,” however, 
will permit greatly simplified means of 
realizing better properties or extending the 
range of usefulness of many polymeric 
systems, Dr. Whitby concluded. 


polymers. 
only slightly 


Opens Midwestern Office 


Argus Chemical Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has announced the opening of an office at 
2063 East 4th St., Cleveland, Ohio, to serve 
the midwest area. The office will be 
under the direction of Richard N. Derr. 
Mr. Derr, a chemist, was formerly associ- 
ated with the Firestone Plastics Co. 
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QMC ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
RUBBER HEELS AND SOLES MEETS 
A meeting of the Quartermaster Corps 

Industry Advisory Committee on Rubber 

Heels and Soles was held recently at the 

Quartermaster Research and Development 

Center at Natick, Mass., to discuss a pro- 

gram designed to increase the utility, dur- 

ability and comfort of footwear used by 
the Armed Forces. 

The program calls for quick solutions to 
three important problems: (1) the stand- 
ardization of sizes and shapes of rubber 
heels; (2) the elimination of the marking 
effects of present rubber heels and soles, 
and (3) the adoption of a satisfactory 
method of securely attaching rubber cleated 
soles to leather boots. 

From a military standpoint, the lack of 
standardized sizes and shapes of rubber 
heels results in occasional instances wherein, 
footwear fails to provide the full measure 
of tread surface and uniform 
pearance. The problem of rubber footwear 
causing unsightly marking on floors and 
other surfaces has resulted in studies of 
ways and means to climinate the unsightly 


good ap- 


marring caused by the carbon black con- 
tent. 

In certain specialized military footwear, 
rubber cleated provided for 
superior traction in mountain and jungle 
areas. The rubber cleats are located away 
from the edge of the traction surface in 
order to facilitate the stitching of the sole. 
This placement of cleats permits a degree 
which in certain 
precarious positions could cause instability 
or injury. The objective in this case is to 
develop a method of extending rubber 
cleats to the edge of the sole and securely 
stitch and bond them to the footwear. 

These periodic meetings of the Industry 
Advisory Committee on Rubber Heels and 
Soles present opportunities for industry 
and the military to pool the results of 
their efforts in the field of footwear to in- 
sure maximum time and dollar economies. 


soles are 


of side-to-side “rolling” 


Reports on Polyurethane Output 

In a talk before the New York Society 
of Security Analysts on February 28, A. L. 
Freedlander, president of the Dayton Rub- 
ber Co., Dayton, Ohio, revealed that his 
company will be able to produce at least 
10,000,000 pounds of polyurethane foam 
by the end of 1955, five times its present 
output. Mr. Freedlander reported that 
his company’s subsidiary, the American 
Latex Products Corp. of Hawthorne, 
Calif., already is geared to produce 2,000,- 
000 pounds of polyurethane products in 
different forms. Additional facilities about 
to be installed in a parent company plant 
or plants will add at least another 8,000,- 
000 pounds of capacity, with room for still 
greater expansion. Dayton Rubber is  li- 
censed under patents held by Monsanto, 
DuPont and Lockheed. It has been en- 
gaged in polyurethane research and de- 
velopment for the past several years. 

Writing RUBBER AGE? After 
March 18, 1955, our new address will 
be 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
New telephone number: PEnnsylvania 
6-6872. 
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DEVELOPS TWO-SPEED SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR TO DRIVE BANBURY MIXER 
eee 


1 @= 


om 


Shown above is a two-speed synchronous 
motor built by the Electric Machinery 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
drive a Banbury mixer. The motor is to 
be installed at the Akron, Ohio, plant of 
the General Tire & Rubber Co. The motor 
is rated at 450 hp at 180 rpm and 600 hp 
at 240 The motor two 
stators two rotors, rotors 


consists of 
with the 


rpm. 
and 


mounted on a single shaft. The entire unit 
is protected by a single enclosure. Ven- 
tilating air is brought in through a duct 
coming into the top of the motor and dis- 
charged through the backs of the stator 
cores. Bearings are oil-ring lubricated and 
have one-to-one ratio of diameter to length 
to insure full seating, Electric Machin 
ery states. 








Malayan Replanting Program 


According to a report from Kuala Lum- 
pur, Malaya’s 375,000 rubber small holders 
are going right ahead with the replanting 
of 1,500,000 acres of old rubber trees in 
line with a warning that the industry 
“must replant or die.” There had been 
some fears that small holders would delay 
replanting in view of the present high 
price of rubber and concentrate upon put- 
ting all available supplies into the market. 
However, A. C. Smith, executive officer 
of the Rubber Replanting Board, said ap- 
plications already had been received for 
financial grants to replant more than 51,000 
this and more requests were 
made daily. The 1955 replanting 
quota is 60,000 acres. There are about 
3,500,000 acres of planted rubber in Ma- 
laya. Smallholders for 40% of 
the total production around 
1,000,000 tons in 1954, 


New Ethylene Oxide Plant 


The full-scale operation of a new chemi- 
cals plant at Seadrift, Texas, for the pro- 
duction of ethylene oxide, polyethylene, 
and butadiene has been announced by the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., New 
York, N. Y. Regular bulk shipments of 
specification grade materials are already 
being made. At Seadrift, ethylene oxide 
is synthesized from ethylene by the direct 
oxidation process which Carbide pioneered 
in 1937. Ethylene oxide is the major raw 
material for more than 70 other chemicals 
vital to the chemical processing industry. 


acres year 


being 


account 
which hit 


Producing Reactive Intermediates 


The first large commercial production of 
a group of reactive intermediates—acro 
lein dimer and its derivatives alpha- 
hydroxyadipaldehyde, hexanetriol-1,2,6, and 
tetrahydropyran-2-methanol—has just been 
announced by Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co., New York, N. Y. Although these 
products have been known as laboratory 
chemicals in the past, now for the first time 
commercial availability makes their use on 
an industrial scale economically feasible. 
Acrolein dimer, with its aldehyde group 
and ethylenic linkage, is a valuable start- 
ing material for the preparation of syn- 
thetic resins and the synthesis of chemicals 
for rubber compounding, textile finishing, 
paper treating, and pharmaceutical and 
plasticizer manufacture. Alpha-hydroxya- 
dipaldehyde is supplied as a stable 25% 
aqueous solution because of its high re- 
activity. Its three reactive groups make it 
an important intermediate for chemical 
synthesis and resin manufacture. As a di- 
aldehyde it is useful as an insolubilizing 
agent for proteins and polyhydroxy mate- 
rials and a cross-linking agent for polyvinyl 
acetal and polyvinyl acetate. Hexanetriol- 
1,2,6 is of general interest as an alkyd and 
polyester resin intermediate and as a 
softener, moistening agent, and _ solvent. 
Through reaction of its hydroxyl groups 
it should be useful in the preparation of 
plasticizers, polyurethane resins, foamed 
isocyanate resins, drying oils, and special 
low-temperature lubricants. Tetrahydro- 
pyran-2-methanol is of interest in the 
preparation of plasticizers. 





Marvel to Receive AIC Award 


Dr. Carl S. Marvel, research professor 
of organic chemistry at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIL, has been unanimously 
chosen to receive the 1955 Gold Medal of 
the American Institute of Chemists. The 
award is being made in recognition of Dr. 
Marvel’s “noteworthy and _ outstanding 
service to chemists through 
for many years and because of his note- 
worthy research in the field of organic 
chemistry”. Presentation of the model to 
Dr. Marvel will be made at the 32nd An- 
nual Meeting of the Institute, to be held 
in Chicago, Ill., May 11 to 13. Dr. Marvel, 
whose researches materially aided the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, especially dur- 
ing World War II, received his A.B. de- 
gree from Illinois Wesleyan University; 
A.M. and Ph. D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the D. Sc. degree 
from Illinois Wesleyan. He became an in- 
structor in chemistry at the University of 
Illinois in 1920, and advanced successively 


his teaching 


to associate, assistant professor, associate 
professor, professor of organic chemistry, 
to his position as research pro- 
fessor of 
fields of 
chemistry of 

rubber; sulfur 
hydrogen bonding and its relation to 


present 
organic 
organic 
vinyl 
dioxide-olefin 


chemistry. His main 
research are in_ the 
polymers; synthetic 
polymers ; 
solu 
bility; reactions of acetylenic compounds ; 
hexacrylethanes ; and organo-metailic com- 
pounds. Under his leadership, more than 
125 new kinds of synthetic rubber ] 
been compounded at the University 
Illinois. Dr. Marvel is a 
advisory board of Organic Syntheses, 
sociate editor of the Journal of 
Chemistry, and a member of the advisory 
board of the Journal of Polymer Scien 
He is a member of the Nationa 
Foundation Advisory Panel for Chemistry 
and chairman of the International Union 
of the Chemistry’s 
cyclopedic Compendia. 


member of 


Organi 
Scie nce 


Commission on En 


Hugh Alien Announces Retirement 


More than 200 friends and associates at- 
tended a dinner at the University Club in 
Akron, Ohio, on January 27, to honor 
Hugh Allen, who is retiring after 35 years 
with the public relations staff of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Guests included P. 
W, Litchfield, Goodyear board chairman, 
who presented Mr. Allen with a service pin 
emblematic of his long service. Mr. Allen 
joined Goodyear in 1920 after having been 
managing editor of the Akron Beacon 
Journal for six years. He is the author of 
several books, including “The House of 
Goodyear”, “Rubber’s Home Town”, a his- 
tory of Akron, and “The Story of the Air- 
ship”. During his career, Mr. Allen has 
figured prominently in the field of aeronau- 
tics. An authority on the history and de- 
velopment of lighter-than-air aviation, he 
served as American representative of the 
Graf Zeppelin’s early flights in this coun- 
try. 

Phoning RUBBER AGE? After 
March 18, 1955, the new phone number 
will be PEnnsylvania 6-6872. New ad- 
dress: 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, 
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Robbins Promoted by Goodrich 


James M. Robbins 


James M. Robbins has been named divi- 
sion production manager of tires, inner 
tubes, and associated products for the B. 
F. Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment Divi- 
sion. Mr. Robbins comes to his new post 
from Canada where he headed manufac- 
turing at B. F. Goodrich Canada, Ltd. He 
had been located at Kitchener, Ont., since 
1949. A graduate of Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, Mr. Robbins joined Goodrich 
as a chemist in Akron in 1928. He then 
served various manufacturing divisions of 
the company in its plants in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Oaks, Penna., and then went to 
Sweden as a technical consultant on tire 
and tube construction. He left Sweden 
when Nazi armies moved into Norway and 
Denmark in May, 1940. His next assign- 
ment was in Bogota, Columbia, South 
America, as factory manager and director 
of a Goodrich associate company. He re- 
mained in Bogota until he was transferred 
to Canada in 1949. 


Named Pigment Division Manager 

New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of 
G.F.A. Stutz as manager of the Pigment 
Division, succeeding F. W. Jones, who has 
been named assistant to the vice-president. 


Mr. Stutz, who was recently appointed 
manager of technical service, will continue 
to supervise the activities of that unit. He 
is a veteran of thirty-two years’ with the 
parent company, most of that time in the 
Research Department. He became manager 
of research in 1951. Later, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.) at Palmer- 
ton, Penna. Mr. Jones has been in pigment 
sales work for the company for 48 years. 
He was placed in charge of this activity in 
1950. In his new position, he will assist R. 
G. Kenly, vice-president of the New Jersey 
Zinc Sales Co. 


Plastic Wire & Cable Expanding 


Construction of a new wing on the plant 
of the Plastic Wire and Cable Co. at 
Jewett City, Conn., is nearing completion. 
The wing will be used largely for handling 
government contracts, according to a re- 
cent announcement by company officials. 


Davis Appeal Nears Court 


In recent weeks, the legal involvements 
of Poncet Davis, president of the Robbins 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Tuscumbia, Ala., 
moved nearer conclusion. Mr. Davis is 
presently appealing his conviction on four 
separate counts of income tax evasion 1 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. Government attorneys were 
to file briefs on the appeal on March 8 
and the case has been tentatively set for 
April. Mr. Davis is now free on a bond 
of $20,000. He has a five-year 
term and fines totaling $40,000 pending on 
his appeal to the Cincinnati court. 

Meanwhile, in Akron, Ohio, attorneys 
for both sides finished the taking of depo- 
sitions in a $1,100,000 suit brought by Mr 
Davis against Edwin W. Pauley. Mr. Da 
vis’ company, Robbins Tire, had brought 
the suit against Mr. Pauley, three other 
individuals and two companies in Decem- 
ber of 1954. In this suit, Mr. Davis 
charged the Pacific Rubber Co., Oakland, 
Calif., in which Mr. Pauley has a major 
interest, with concealment of more than 
$1,000,000 in a transfer of assets to the 
Bay Rubber Co., a holding concern. Rob 
bins Tire. according to Mr. Davis’ petition, 
owns 41% of the stock in Pacific Rubber. 
The taking of depositions was preliminary 
to hearing the action in Federal Court at 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Earlier, Bay Rubber, Mr. Pauley. and a 
third plaintiff, sued Mr. Davis for $54,000 
This suit charged that this sum was Mr 
Davis’ share of a $150,000 firm exnansion 
program to which Mr. Davis allegedly 
agreed, then backed out. This suit 
filed in Cleveland Federal Court 
for income 


prison 


was 
originally 
while Mr. 


tax evasion 


Davis was on trial 


Carlisle Acquires Stoner Rubber 


Stoner Rubber Co., 
been acquired by the Carlisle Corp., 
lisle, Penna. The company was purchased 
from N. S. Von Rohr, who will remain 
as president and chief executive officer 
Furber Marshall, president of Carlisle, 
becomes chairman of the board of Stoner 
Rubber. Mr. Von Rohr. Mr. Marshall 
and H. T. Cavanaugh, G. L. Ohrstrom. 
D. C. Patterson and Merrill Stubbs. the 
last four named all of New York City, 
will comprise the board of directors. Car- 
lisle has divisions and subsidiaries in Car- 
lisle and Ridgwav, Penna., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mobile, Ala., and Kansas Citv, Mo. Tt is 
contemplated that Stoner will expand both 
on the West Coast and in the East but its 
management will remain substantially the 
same as in the past. 


Anaheim. Calif., has 
Car- 


New Plant for Dunlop Rubber 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, has leased a plant at Gateshead-on 
Tyne. The buildings provide approxi- 
mately 175,000 square feet and are suited 
for straight-line production methods. In- 
itially, the plant will be used to meet 
increased demands for industrial rubber 
allied products. When fully 
equipped. the plant is expected to employ 
about 600 persons. 


goods or 
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Tension-Free Tubeless Tires 


Production of a new tubeless tire which 
1s claimed to be the coolest running tire 
yet produced has been announced by the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Design of the new line of passen- 
ger car tires, known as the Dunlop Gold 
Cup “Tension-Free” tubeless tire, follows 
closely the basically new mold shape an- 
nounced several months ago which runs at 
least 10 degrees cooler than conventional 
firm. The new 
“Tension-Free” tires are beng 
produced at Dunlop's Buffalo plant. Mold 
shape for the new tubeless line permits the 
tire to assume naturally the section similar 
to thai which all tires are forced 
under load. With the conventional tire, 
this means a constant reverse flexing at 
the shoulder, with resultant development of 
severe stresses and destructive heat. By 


tires, according to the 


tubeless 


into 


anticipating this distortion in designing the 
mold, engineers allow the tire to assume 
the same shape under load, but without the 
reverse flexing which the conventional tire 
The tension-free running 
operation, 


must undergo. 
thus attained affords 
longer life and increased safety, the manu- 


COC ler 


facturer asserts 
Additional benefits are 
avoidance of tensions in the 
which lead to uneven distribution of load, 
with consequent accelerated and often un- 
even tread wear. Other features include 
the use of “Super Cordura” which, cord 
for cord, is admittedly one of the strongest 
tire fabrics available, and an air-tight inner 
liner which is integral with the tire body. 
seals to punc- 


said to include 
tread area 


This construction not only 
turing objects, retarding the escape of air, 
but also cannot creep and thus cause im- 
balance and road thump. Punctures are 
readily repaired without removing the tire, 
and without balance or 
producing thumping. 

Complete valve assemblies, together with 
simple installation instructions, accompany 
all Tension-Free tubeless tires. Prices are 
consistent with j conventional 
tire and tube 


destroying — the 


those of a 


Unconditionally Guarantees Tires 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, 
Conn., has announced a new unconditional 
road hazard lifetime guarantee against 
stone bruises, blowouts, rim cuts and any 
and all road hazards without limit as to 
time or mileage for all Armstrong passen- 
ger tires. Of all the leading tire manu- 
facturers, only Armstrong is said to offer 
such unusual insurance against road haz- 
ards as well as against defects in work 
manship and material. According to the 
terms of the guarantee, the company will 
replace every tire covered by the guaran- 
tee with a new tire of like size and type 
on a pro rata The customer re- 
ceives credit for the unexpired normal 
life of the tire as determined by the depth 
of the original non-skid tread design re- 
maining on the tire. The new guarantee 
replaces the company’s previous ones of 
twenty-four and __ thirty-six 
months for certain types of passenger 
tires. Armstrong officials that the 
new policy has been made possible by the 
of the Armstrong products. 


basis. 


eighteen, 
state 


high quality 
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MOVING RUBBER SIDEWALK NOW IN OPERATION AT HOUSTON COLISEUM 


A moving rubber sidewalk, capeble of 
handling 15,000 people an hour and featur- 
ing what is said to be the widest conveyor 
belt ever used commercially to transport 
humans, is now in operation at the Coliseum 
in Houston, Texas. Design and installation 
of the moving rubber sidewalk was a joint 
engineering project of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. Industrial Products Division, the Link- 
Belt Co., and the Otis Elevator Co. The 
rubber sidewalk began operation as crowds 
on hand to attend the 23rd Annual Houston 
Fat Stock Show and three 
abreast on the 82-inch wide unit. The side- 
walk carried them pedestrian 
bridge that links a huge parking area with 
the Coliseum’s exposition hall and audi- 
torium. First moving sidewalk to be in- 
stalled on a bridge, the belt spans the Buf- 
falo Bayou at a height of 50 feet, traveling 


Rodeo stood 


across a 


at a speed of 132 feet a minute. In its 114- 
foot course, the belt rises 12 feet to deliver 
passengers to the exposition hall. To ac 
commodate passengers leaving the Coliseum 
sidewalk is re 

high, 
equipped 
with 


area, the direction of the 
versed. Sidewalls, three feet 
the unit on both 
with moving handrails 
the speed of the belt 

and off the belt as if it 
The belt 
7% of an inch 
fabric for interior 
cially-compounded rubber provides a scufl 
surface The belt 


enclos¢ 
sides and are 
synchronized 
Passengers step on 
were an escalator 
measures 230 feet leneth, is 
thick with 
reinforcement. A spe 


seven plie s of 


resistant easy-to-clean 
travels on closely spaced steel rollers and 
i whicl 


upper 


is powered by an electric motor 


turns a drive pulley located at the 
the participating com 


end of the walk, 


panies explain 








Forms Plastics Department 


Gummiwerk Odenwald G.m.b.H., with 
main offices in Frankfurt/Main, Germany, 
a leading manufacturer of rubber soling, 
bicycle tires and tubes, mechanical goods 
and rubber reclaim, has announced _in- 
creased production in their newly activated 
Plastic Department. Although additional 
products are in the development stage, a 
battery of ultra modern plastic extruders 
is turning out polyethylene under the 
trade name “Ylopan” in plain film as well 
as in tubular form. German as well as 
American resins are being used. A special 
fabricating and printing department is also 
supplying small bags to largest heat-sealed 
covers to specification. Jakob Hirsch- 
berger, executive director and major 
shareholder of Gummiwerk Odenwald, is 
also president of the Rotex Rubber Co., 
Inc., and Alpha Chemical & Plastics Corp., 
both of Newark, N. J. 


Claremont Pigment Dispersion Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a new bulletin 
on “Calibrated Color Vinyl 
Banbury Compounding.’ 


Pastes for 


Polyethylene Glycol 20M 


gly col 


Carbowax” 20M, 
with an estimated molecular weight of 15,- 
000 to 20,000 has been announced by the 
Carbon New 
The new product is available 
nem 


polye thy lene 


Carbide and Chemicals 
York, N. Y. 
in carload quantities and is the tenth 
ber of the company’s series of Carbowax 
The 
gives the series a molecular weight range 
of 200 to 20,000. 20M is a 
water-soluble, white solid with the binding, 


polyethylene glycols. new product 


Carbowax 


suspending, and lubricating properties typi- 
cal of the polyethylene glycol compounds 
It is said to show 
rubber where intricate 
Both the 
viscosity and aqueous solution viscosity of 
Carbowax 20M are higher 
than those of Carbowax polyethylene glycol 
6000, the highest 
pound heretofore availeble 
with 20M are 
those formed with other solid nolyethylene 
states. The 


promise as a release 
agent for molds re- 


quire a viscous lubricant melt 


considerable 
weight 


Films 


harder 


molecular com 
formed 
stronger and than 
colution 
that of 


glycols, the compan 
viscosity of 20M is 


equivalent gum arabic 


about twice 


solutions 





Investigates Cable Insulations 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has re- 
cently completed an investigation of ther- 
moplastic insulated and jacketed cables in- 
tended for use in interconnecting protec- 
tive signaling system components. Con- 
struction of the cables and method of in 
stallation is in conformity with the June, 
1954, edition of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters’ Standard for Proprie- 
tary, Auxiliary, Remote Station, and Local 
Protective Signaling Systems. The cable 
is intended for use both below ground and 
as inside wiring. The investigation by the 
Laboratories, in addition to standard tests 
for the class of materials employed, in 
cluded determinations of low temperature 
flexibility, resistance to crushing, and re- 
sistance to impact. The results of the 
investigation indicated acceptable perform 
ance (1) on the basis of criteria previ- 
ously established for Type UF and Type 
NMC cables and (2) in comparison with 
presently recognized cables for the same 
use but employing a neoprene jacket. On 
the basis of the foregoing, the cable was 
considered to be acceptable and has been 
listed under the Laboratories’ Reexamina 
tion Service. 


Expands Dispersion Facilities 


New manufacturing and shipping facili 
ties are under construction at the Bound 
Brook, N. J., plant of the R-B-H Disper 
sions Division of Interchemical Corp. The 
projected units were made necessary, the 
company said, by the continued expansion 
in volume and scope of R-B-H’s pigment 
dispersion business. Two new buildings 
a two-floor wing on the 
turing building and a one-floor storage and 
shipping section—are slated for completion 
by July, 1955. The new manufacturing 
wing will increase production area in that 
unit by more than a third, and will pri 
vide on the second floor a large increase 
in storage space for raw materials. Ship 
ping space and warehouse area for finished 
goods will be doubled. The increased use 
of pigment dispersions is attributed by 
R-B-H Division President Harold D 
Craft to “a broader use of color in all 
parts of our lives.” He adds that it also 
reflects a growing concern of many indus- 
tries to upgrade the quality of their prod 
ucts with fine dispersions of color 


main manufac 


Buys Lorraine Manufacturing 
C. & C. Super Corp., New York, N. Y., 


has acquired the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Corp. of Maywood, N. J., manufacturers 
of a line of mechanical goods. Lorraine 
will be operated as a division of C. & C. 
Super. The new division will continue to 
produce mechanicals and, in addition, will 
produce exclusively for C. & C. Super a 
new type of cap-top closure. The 
closure utilizes a special type of rubber 
as a lining instead of the conventional 
cork. James G. Groendyk, formerly presi 
dent of Lorraine, has been elected a vice 
Super and will be 


new 


president of C. & C. 
in charge of the company’s new Lorrain« 
Division. C. & C. Super is a holding com- 
pany for enterprises in the restaurant, food 
and soft drink fields. 
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Acme-Hamilton Promotes Kahn 


Marvin M. Kahn 


L. J. Howell, executive vice-president 
and general manager of the Acme-Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
has announced the promotion of Marvin 
M. Kahn to the position of director of de- 
velopment for new products. Mr. Kahn 
has done significant development work on 
both rubber and plastic hose and has as- 
signed patent rights on a new type of 
plastic hose to the corporation. He is an 
Massachusetts Institute 
1938, where he 


alumnus of the 
of Technology, 
majored in physics. 


class of 


Witco Chemical Acquires Emulsol 

Witco Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., 
has acquired the Chemical Division of the 
Emulsol Corp. of Chicago, IIl., and has 
organized the Emulsol Chemical Corp. to 
produce the many chemicals which have 
been produced in these facilities for many 
years. Continuing as president of Emulsol 
is Benjamin R. Harris, identified with the 
company since its inception. Solomon Ep- 
stein, connected with the company for 
many years, will serve as executive vice- 
president. Changes in personnel or policy 
are not contemplated. Key personnel of 
Emulsol Chemical have been prominently 
identified, during the past 30 years, with 
many major developments in surface active 
agents for wetting, emulsifying, dispersing, 
foaming, sanitizing, bodying, deflocculating, 
defoaming and cleansing for use in many 
processing industries such as rubber, pa- 
per, textile, etc. 


Tire Prices Increased Again 


For the second time in as many months, 
major manufacturers of tires have an- 
nounced price increases. Generally, all types 
of passenger car tires were raised 244%; 
all commercial and small truck 
tires through 7.50 cross-section were also 
raised 244%; all large truck and off-the- 
road tires, 8.25 size and larger, were raised 
5%; all industrial solid and pneumatic 
tires advanced 714%4%. The price increases 
went into effect on or about February 15 


sizes of 


and were generally attributed to increased 
prices for natural rubber. In_ general, 
tubes and farm tires were exempt from 
the general price increases. 


Rubber Patent Abstracts 


The final book in the 1954 series of seven 
new government publications containing ab- 
stracts or brief descriptions of government- 
owned inventions was recently announced 
by the Government Patents Board, Wash- 


ington, D. C. The new book, entitled 
“Ceramic, Paper, Rubber, Textile, Wood 
and Other Products and Processes”, lists 
308 abstracts describing patented inven- 
tions applicable to the several fields in- 
cluded in the title. In addition to the ab- 
stracts, the book includes the title and the 
number of each patent, name of inventor, 
the government agency administering the 
patent, and a list of the addresses of the 
field offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration which may be consulted for 
further information concerning the avail- 
ability and use of any government-owned 
inventions. The new book may be _ pur- 
chased at $1.00 a copy from the Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce (Room 6227), Washington 25, 


D. C. (Order No. PB 111470). 


Remodels Company Laboratories 


Resinous Chemicals Corp., 
Peabody, Mass., has announced the com- 
pletion of an extensive program of re- 
medeling affecting all their laboratories at 
the Peabody plant. The new laboratory 
area includes major work areas for resin 
and plastic emulsions, solutions and hot 
melts; a constant temperature room; spe- 
cial work areas for solvent adhesives and 
coatings containing pilot plant processing 
and churning equipment; a sample room; 
and a conference room. Special testing 
equipment is available for testing aging, 
oxidation, and sunlight as required for 
coatings for fabric or paper. Other spe 
cial equipment is used for tensile and shear 
tests on adhesives of both emulsion and 
solution types. In addition to regular 
compounds for the textile, paper, plastic, 
rubber, automotive and floor covering 
fields, American Resinous develops special 
adhesives or coatings for specific customer 


American 


uses. 


Austin Named Davidson Agent 


Charles D. Austin & Co., Valley Road, 
New Canaan, Conn., have been appointed 
sales directors for the Davidson Products 
Co., also of New Canaan, manufacturers of 
corrective and maintenance chemicals for 
the rubber industry. Davidson Products’ 
line consists of de-carbonizing materials 
for cleaning molds, mold release com- 
pounds, slab dips, and a general line of 
detergents and chemicals for the economical 
maintenance of all divisions of a manu- 
facturing plant. Charles D. Austin & Co. 
has certain territories open to manufac- 
turers’ representatives and for direct sales 
representatives having the necessary quali- 
fications. 


Phoning RUBBER AGE? After 
March 18, 1955, the new phone number 
will be PEnnsylvania 6-6872. New ad- 
dress: 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, 
N.Y. 
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Power Trac Off-the-Road Tire 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
states that recent advances in chemistry 
have made possible the development of a 
new off-the-road truck tire with 50% 
greater resistance to cutting and tearing 
than ordinary tires of this type. This was 
revealed when an official of the firm an- 
nounced that the company had perfected a 
new cut-resistant tread rubber compound 
and, after months of field and laboratory 
testing, was now in production of a new 
tire using this compound. The tire’s tough- 
ness, or resistance to penetration and cut- 
ting, is achieved by combining “recently 
available” chemicals with other materials 
to form the new compound, L. M. Seiber- 
ling, sales vice-president, said. “Extensive 
testing shows that this tread is about 50% 
tougher than those on similar special pur- 
pose tires,” he reported. Known as the 
“Power Trac,” the new tire is designed 
for mining, logging, oil field and construc- 
tion work or other off-the-road_ service 
where sharp rocks cut and tear ordinary 
treads, Mr. Seiberling pointed out. 

The Power Trac is designed specifically 
for such operations and is not intended for 
use where long runs at high speed are in 
volved, he added. About 20 pounds more 
tread compound is used in the new tire 
than in similar off-the-road tires and the 
tread pattern has been deepened for better 
traction. Lugs in the tread are also 
heavier and are spaced farther apart in 
the shoulder area for added traction. 
“Ejector” ridges in the tread prevent 
stones from becoming wedged between the 
lugs and forced into the tire body when 
the Power Trac is in use. The new tire 
is available in both rayon and nylon con 
struction in sizes 8.25-20 through 11.00-24 


Introduces Antioxidant 425 


Full-scale commercial production of the 
new non-discoloring and non-staining life 
prolonger for natural and synthetic rub- 
bers, “Antioxidant 425,” has been an- 
nounced by the Intermediate and Rubber 
Chemicals Department of American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Its principal 
use is for compounding of white and light 
colored rubber goods. Antioxidant 425 was 
developed to provide producers of white 
and light colored products with a good 
antioxidant possessing minimum tendencies 
to develop color on exposure to light and 
other aging conditions, the company states. 
Chemically, Antioxidant 425 is 2,2’-methy- 
lene bis (4-ethyl-6-tertiary butyl phenol). 
It is a white crystalline powder with a 
melting range of 119° to 125°C. and a 
specific gravity of 1.10. The producer 
recommends dosages of 0.5 to 1.5% Anti- 
oxidant 425 on the rubber hydrocarbon. 
These quantities give very good protection 
against the oven (heat) and 
oxygen bomb aging. Dosages as low as 
0.25% give effective and satisfactory pro- 
tection in some stocks. Antioxidant 425 in 
the suggested dosage has little or no effect 
on the rate of cure so that no accelerator 
adjustment is required. Rubber compo- 
sitions containing 2.0% Antioxidant 425 
have shown no evidence of antioxidant 
bloom after extended aging, the company 
declares. 


effects of 
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FIRESTONE INSTALLS THIRTY NEW PRESSES FOR FOAMED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Firestone Industrial Products Co. has 
completed the installation of thirty presses 
at its Fall River, Mass., plant. The new 
units will increase by one-third the capacity 
“Foamex” pillows and 
furniture According to P. P. 
Crisp, company president, the new produc- 
tion units at Fall River will have a capacity 
of 275,000 pounds of foamed rubber prod- 
ucts a month. The presses and other equip- 
ment in this unit represent an investment 
of more than $900,000. The new automatic 

foamed rubber 
at the Fall River 


for production of 
cushions. 


units supplement other 


manufacturing equipment 


plant, which is said to be one of the na 
tion’s largest producers of transportation 
seating, mattresses, pillows, furniture cush- 
ions and molded and slab stock. According 
to Mr. Crisp, the industry is expected to 
sell more than 1,000,000 foamed rubber 
mattresses during 1955. He estimates that 
total foamed rubber production from both 
natural and synthetic latex in 1955 will ex- 
ceed 205,000,000 pounds, approximately 
12% more than in 1954. The photograph 
above shows an operator stripping a seat- 
ing cushion from one of the molds at the 
Fall River plant. 








Full Tubeless Truck Tire Line 


Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has launched a full tubeless truck 
tire program and is said to be the first in 
the industry to extend this tire feature 
through its entire line of tires from pickup 
trucks to the big tractor trailers and giant 
Goodyear states that it was 
tubeless tire to every 


earthmovers. 
able to exten! the 
work vehicle by two developments unique 
in the tire industry. First came the ex- 
clusive “3-T” triple-tempering cord process. 
The second development was the creation 
family of air locking 
from 


»f an entirely new 
rims on which all sizes of truck tires, 
largest, can be easily 

The company states 


the smallest to the 
and quickly mounted. 
that they have developed a radically new 
rim that will work with a 
called it the Goodyear 
“Tru-Seal” rim. It is simply a three-piece 
rim with a small rubber ring which locks 
in the air. Goodyear is developing the 
Tru-Seal for all tubeless truck 
tires since the top of the range for the 
best tubeless tire performance with a sin- 
gle piece drop-center rim is reached at the 
10.00-20 size. 


concept of a 


tubeless tire and 


sizes of 
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Denflex Plastisol Coatings 


Dennis Chemical Co., St. 
has introduced a new series of 
Plastisol Metal Coatings”, the success of 
which is attributed to a one-coat primer 
which tightly bonds the plastisols to metal 
surfaces such as steel, copper, brass, alumi- 
num or galvanized iron. The primer, “Den- 
flex No. 2386”, may be applied by brush- 
ing, dipping, roller coating or spraying. 
After an air dry of 15 to 20 minutes on 
most surfaces the specially formulated 
plastisol finish may be applied and baked. 
A spray or dip application can be used to 
produce a soft, resilient, decorative coating 
or a hard, tough finish of substantial thick- 
ness. Gloss and color can be supplied as 
properties are re- 


Louis, Mo., 


“Denflex 


desired. Outstanding 
sistance to weathering, abrasion and cor- 
rosion, and for electrical insulation. The 
high chemical resistance of vinyls is main- 
uses are for tool han 
furniture, air 


tained. Suggested 
dies, tank linings, outdoor 
conditioner cabinets, etc. 


U. S. Rubber has purchased four acres 
in Cleveland, Ohio, as a site for a new 
branch office and warehouse for the com- 
pany’s Tires, Mechanical Goods and Foot- 
wear Divisions, 








NAMES IN THE NEWS 





Dr. ALEX SACHER has been appointed 
technical director of the Standard Insula- 
East Rutherford, N. J. He 


was formerly associated with the Mellon 
Institute and Irvington Varnish. 


tion Co. of 


C, W. Grapy, formerly associated with 
the Pennsylvania Tire Co., has been ap 
pointed West Coast regional sales manage 
of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 


CLARENCE B. SAMPAIR, vice-president in 
charge of production and industrial rela 
tions for the Minnesota Mining & Manu 
facturing Co. and president of its Interna 
tional Division, has been elected 

board of directors. 

KENNETH R. Brown, vice-president of 
the Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has been awarded the 1955 honor award of 
the Commercial Chemical Development 
Association 

H. W. Nortru has been appointed chief 
the newly-established Process 
Department, Engineering 


Dravo Corp 


engineer of 
Equipment 


Works 


Division of the 


Ropert R. MELtz, 
ciated with the Quaker 
Philadelphia, Penna., has 
canized Rubber & Plastics Co 
ville, Penna., as a r 


until recently ass« 

Rubber Corp. at 
joined the Vul 
at Morris- 
search chemist on soft 


rubber 


RicHARD S. Lovetess, formerly ass« 
ciated with the Neff-Perkins Co., operators 
of Molded Rubber Specialties, Inc., has 
joined the Rubber Products Division of the 
Lovell Manufacturing Co. at Erie, Penna 


joined the Randex 


Brooklyn, N. Y., as 


Evi A. 
Foam Rubber Co. of 
chief chemist 


ISQUITH has 


associated with the 
Philadelphia, 


S bec n 


LAMOND, 
Corp of 


ae 2 
Quaker Rubber 
Penna., for the past twelve years, hi 
named manager of packing sales. 
government 
Rubber ( 


pin by the 


JAcoBs, manager of 
(Goodyear Tire & 
servic 


V:. R. 
sales Of the 


has béen awarded a e 
company commemorating 35 years’ con 


tinuous service 

J. Terry Taytor, associated th the 
B. F. Goodrich Co 
has been manager, fuel 
cell design and engineering Aero 
nautical Products Department of the Tir 
& Equipment Division. 


for the past 15 years, 


named technical l 


for the 


has been named sales 
Arizona Chemical’ Co 


jointly 


Henry C. ZENI 
manager of the 
Arizona Chemical is 
American Cyanamid and International Pa- 


owned by 


per. 
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ArTHUR E,. GarriEL, formerly associated 
with the Armour Research Foundation, has 
joined the staff of the Evans Research and 
Development Corp., New York, N. Y., as 
research project leader. 

Cart F. UNGER, associated with Hewitt- 
Inc. for the past year, has been 
manager of municipal fire 
He was previously associated with 


Robins i 
named hose 
sales. 
the Nat‘onal Gypsum Co. 

JoHN Ware has been promoted to vice- 
president of sales research, treasurer and 
sales manager of the Kenrich Corp., Mas- 
peth, N. Y. Mr. Ware is also a director 
of the company. 

WitttiAM F. FLower, formerly associ- 
ated with Goodyear and Goodrich, has 
been named sales manager of the new 
Foam Rubber Products Division of the 
Collins & Aikman Corp., New York, N. Y 

JAMES ADAMS, JR., has been appointed 
chief engineer, research and product de- 
sign, at the Manhattan Rubber Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 


N. J. 


Passaic, 


Louis G. HeLMick, Jr., formerly mana- 
ver of manufacturing of the Joy Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., has been 
elected vice-president of manufacturing 


R. V. FALCONIERO, associated with the 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. since 1931, has 
been elected assistant treasurer. 


FRANK REINHART, chief of the Plastics 
Section at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., was elected presi- 
dent of the Society of Plastics Engineers 
at the National Convention held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., January 26 to 28. 


Dr. Atyn M. BeDetv has been ap- 
pointed technical director of the Dismuke 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Clarksdale, Miss. 








To Market Trademarked Plastics 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna., 
has announced that henceforth it will mar- 
ket its entire plastics line under trade- 
marks. Heretofore, the plastics had been 
designated by number. Koppers polysty- 
rene will be marketed under the trademark 
“Dylene,” while the company’s expandable 
polystyrene will be designated “Dylite.” 
“Dylan” is the new trademark for poly- 
olefin plastics. Koppers styrene-butadiene 
latices will be trademarked “Dylex.” The 
company feels that the use of these names 
will allow molders of plastic products to 
label their goods showing the exact type 
of material used in their manufacture, and 
thus tie in with Koppers national advertis- 
ing and promotion. 


Felleman Joins Woloch Co. 


Philip N. Felleman 


George Woloch Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., rubber and plastics dealers, has 
announced that Philip N. Felleman has 
joined the organization in an executive ca 
For over twenty-five years, Mr 
well-known in the in 


pacity. 
Felleman 
dustry, having been co-owner of the Mc- 
Cormick Rubber Co., vice-president of 
Meyer & Brown Corp., and sales manager 
of the Plastics Division of H. Muelilstein 
& Co. 


has been 


Welch and Benton Join Goodyear 


Two special technologists have 
added to the Chemical Products and Mate 
rials Development Division of the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., at Akron, Ohio 
William F. Welch will handle development 
and customer service work involving the 
application of “Chemigum” latices to tex- 
tile fabrics and Richard E. Benton will 
concentrate on development work on meth- 
ods and techniques of using Goodyear 
latices in paper products. Mr. Welch re- 
ceived his degree in textile chemistry from 
the Lowell Textile Institute located in 
Lowell, Mass., his birthplace. He is a 
member of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and Delta 
Kappa Phi fraternity. Mr. Benton re- 
ceived his degree in pulp and paper tech- 
nology from the University of the State 
of New York in Syracuse, N. Y. 


been 


United Carbon Promotes Five 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, West 
Virginia, has announced five promotions in 
two of its main subsidiaries. A. G. Tread- 
gold, assistant treasurer of the parent com- 
pany, has been named vice-president of the 
United Carbon Co., Inc., the carhon black 
United Carbon Co. Dr. I. 
been 


division of the 
Drogin, director of 
named vice-president in charge of technical 
sales, and Grant Thomas, director of pub- 
lic and labor relations, has been named 
vice-president for sales of United Carbon 
Co., Inc. Arthur Hanson, controller and 
assistant secretary of the parent company, 
has been named administrative vice-presi- 
dent, and H. L. Heater, associated with the 
legal staff, has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the United Producing Co., the 
oil and gas division of the United Carbon 
Co. 


research, has 
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Named Head of Koppers Research 


Dr. E. W. Volkmann has been appointed 
manager of the Research Department of 
the Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
In this position, Dr. Volkmann will be re- 
sponsible for the coordination of all Kop- 
pers research, including work at its Ve- 
rona, Penna., Research Center, and else- 
where in the country. At the same time, 
it was announced that Dr. A. R. Powell, 
who has been acting manager of the De- 
partment, has been appointed special re- 
search adviser and will be available for 
advice on all research and development 
problems. Dr. Volkmann, a native of 
Germany, was graduated from the Tech- 
nical Institute of Munich with a degree 
in mechanical engineering in 1924. He 
then came to the United States, receiving 
his master’s and doctor’s degrees in chem- 
ical engineering at Columbia University, 
and remained here to become an American 
citizen. He joined a predecessor company 
of Koppers as a chemical engineer in 1926, 
leaving in 1931 to complete his postgradu- 
ate work. He returned to Koppers in 1934 
as assistant technical director of its Tar 
and Chemical Division. In 1940, Dr. Volk- 
mann became associated with Koppers Re- 
search Department. In 1952 he was ap- 
pointed associate director of the depart- 
ment. Last fall he was assigned to Kop- 
pers overseas staff in Europe as a tech- 
nical specialist for the Tar Products Di- 
vision. 

One of the nation’s leading scientists in 
coal chemical technology, Dr. Powell is a 
native of Athens, Ohio, and received his 
bachelor of science degree in chemical 
engineering from the University of Kan- 
sas. He received his master’s degree from 
the University of Nebraska and his doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of IIli- 
nois. After leaving his research and teach- 
ing activities at the University of Illinois, 
Dr. Powell was associated with the United 
States Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh, 
Penna., from 1919 to 1923. During 1923 
he also held a Koppers fellowship at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 
From 1923 until 1928, Dr. Powell held the 
post of research chemical engineer in 
charge of large-scale research at Koppers 
Chicago plant. In 1928 he was placed in 
f Koppers Seaboard experiment 
J., and four years 


charge of 
station at Kearny, N. 
later was named assistant manager of the 
Research Department in Pittsburgh. In 
1949 he was named associate manager of 
the department and last year was appointed 
acting manager 


Riverlake Bill Nears Vote 


\ccording to reports from Ohio, there 
is a possibility that the Riverlake Belt 
Conveyor bill may soon be reported out 
of the Ohio House Commerce and Trans- 
portation Committee and’ come up for a 
vote. Hearings on the bill have been going 
on for the past few weeks. Before the 
belt line can become a reality, legislation 
touching upon rights of “eminent domain” 
is required. The proposed two-way belt 
line would run a 105-mile course between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River near Fast 
Liverpool, transporting iron ore and coal, 
its sponsors state. 
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Named Sales Representative 


Robert E. Barnum 


Robert E. Barnum has joined the Chem- 
ical Division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., as field sales represerttative in 
the Southeastern district. Mr. Barnum 
will headquarter in Atlanta, Ga., and will 
be engaged primarily in selling “Pliolite” 
latices to the paint industry. 
coverage will include Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and part of Tennessee. Prior to tak- 
ing over his new duties, Mr. Barnum 
served on Goodyear’s production squadron 
and also completed a training period with 
the Chemical Division. Mr. Barnum was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., and was graduated 
from the University of Florida with a 
bachelor of science degree in chemical en- 


resins and 
His sales 


gineering 


Socony-Vacuum to Change Name 


Directors of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., have voted to change the com- 
pany’s name to Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
The proposal will be submitted to stock- 
holders at their annual meeting on April 
28. The company said the objective is to 
link the corporate name and the brand 
names of the company’s principal products. 
The firm was incorporated in 1882 as the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York. In 1931, 
when it acquired the Vacuum Oil Co., the 
name was changed to the Socony-Vacuum 
Corp. The name was changed to the So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., in 1934, when 
the company ceased to be primarily a hold- 
ing company and took over the direct 
operation of certain of its properties. 


Alfred Hale Rubber to Move 


Located in North Quincy, Mass., since 
its inception, the Alfred Hale Rubber Co., 
Inc., will move its offices and production 
facilities to Lima, Ohio. The officers of 
the company state that this move will pro- 
vide better services to customers through 
expanded and modernized facilities at the 
new location. Moving operations are sched- 
uled for completion within the next two 
months. All customer requirements have 
been anticipated and the move is not ex- 
pected to affect service or delivery, the 
company states, 


Manufacturing Plastic Products 


Manufacture of plastic products, from 
trays to complete automobile bodies, has 
started at the Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
Akron, Ohio, following installation of five 
heavy presses designed to form large re- 
inforced plastic products. The 
which range in size from 100 to 700 tons, 
and auxiliary equipment, cover an addi- 
tional area of 25,000 square feet assigned 
by the company to the production of cano- 
The over-all facility, 


presses, 


pies and laminates. 
most modern, and perhaps ‘largest of its 
kind built for the production of reinforced 
plastic items, will accommodate mass pro- 
duction. The heavy press line-up enables 
Goodyear Aircraft to produce sizable plas- 
tic parts; such a$ automobile bodies, boats, 
fuel tanks, packaging cases, missile and 
other complex ‘aircraft components, farm 
implements ahd a variety of other prod- 
The equipment, whic! 
addition to the 
100-ton 
Sup- 


iicts. required a 
year to install, includes in 
100 and 700-ton 
All are hydraulically 
includes 


presses, three 
operated 


preforming 


units 
plemental. equipment 
machines, ovens, mixers and grinding 
booth. First job: for the imposing 700-ton 
press, largest of its kind, is the produc 
tion of one-piece hulls for outboard boats, 
marketed by Bowman, Inc., inter 
boat manufacturers of 


Aircraft has 


to be 
nationally-known 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Goodyear 


been producing optically-clear canopies, in 


addition to a variety of reinforced plastic 
products, since 1945. 


May Establish Ceylonese Plants 


Two American rubber manufacturing 
companies, the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
have begun negotiations with the Ceylonese 
government with a view to establishing fac- 
tories in Ceylon. Both companies are will- 
ing to invest about $5,000,000 for factory 
projects in that country. Some months ago, 
one of the companies opened negotiations 
with the Ceylonese government for the 
establishment of a rubber plant, but the 
talks broke down over disagreement on the 
question of capital investment. Since that 
time, Ceylon’s policy regarding foreign in- 
vestments has been altered and the Ceylon- 
ese Prime Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, 
when he was in the U. S. recently, made a 
special appeal for investment of American 
capital 


Atlas Powder Moves Offices 


On February 11, the Atlas 
moved its general offices from the Delaware 
Trust Building in Wilmington, Del., to a 
new building of its own on a 45-acre tract 
about three miles from downtown Wil- 
mington. The new general offices are lo- 
cated at Concord Pike and New Murphy 
Road, Wilmington 99, Del. The new tele 
phone number is Wilmington 8-6511. The 
new building, under construction for four- 
teen months, will provide additional space 
as well as the most up-to-date facilities for 
the company’s office staff. Adjacent to the 
office building is a _ cafeteria-recreation 
building for employees. The grounds in- 
clude a swimming pool, tennis courts and 
baseball diamond for employes 


Powder Co 


use. 





New Rear Tractor Tire 

A new rear tractor tire said to offer 51% 
more wear and with a double-braced lug 
design to meet the needs of modern tractor 
operation has been announced by the U. S. 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. Called the 
“U. S. Royal Super Grip Master,” it is 
made with extra tough compounds that 
give it as much abrasion resistance as giant 
construction tires. The new design is par- 
ticularly effective in extending tire life 
where tractors are used on hard-surfaced 
roads. More than ever before tractor equip- 
ment is moved from one farm to another, 
or from one section to another over hard 
The tire is braced on both the 
the lugs to 


surfaces. 
leading and trailing edges of 
stabilize it against scuffing from bar flex- 
ing or layback. Uneven tread wear is great- 
ly reduced by this double bracing. Ex- 
cellent pulling power in the new tire is 
achieved, company officials state, because 
the lugs penetrate to full biting depth. The 
tire also has a very wide self-cleaning tread 
from shoulder to shoulder. A padded roll- 
ing center on the tire reduces vibration, 
and helps cushion the ride when tractors 
are used on hard surfaces. The tire will be 
produced in a complete range of sizes from 
8-24 two-ply through 15-34 eight-ply. In- 
cluding the various play constructions, the 
tire 1s available in 53 different sizes. 


Goodrich Tubeless Truck Tire 


\ new tubeless, puncture sealing, blow- 
out protected truck tire is now available in 
the 6.50-16 6-ply size, according to an an- 
nouncement by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. The heavy duty 
truck tire is designed expressly 
mercial truck owners. In addition to seal- 
ing punctures on the rolling wheel, elimi- 
nating tube problems, the new tire incorpor- 
ates protection against blowouts and em- 
ploys a “grip block” tread which assures 
skid protection in any driving conditions, 
according to the company. The permanent 
puncture-sealing truck 
been engineered for city delivery and pub- 
lic utility trucks of all kinds where unin- 
terrupted service is of primary importance, 
Goodrich said. The new tire can be re- 
paired and recapped using conventional 
methods and equipment, and the 6.50-16 
size represents about 12% of all truck tires 
sold for replacement making it the most 
popular size for light trucks. The new tire 
can be mounted only on drop center rims. 


tubeless 
for com- 


tubeless tire has 


Usable in Non-Toxic Vinyls 
The Plasticizer Division of the Pitts 
burgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., announces that one of the plastics 
industry’s most useful and versatile plasti- 
cizers, “PX-108 DIOP,” has now been ap- 
proved for use in non-toxic vinyl formula- 
tions. The approval of diisooctyl phtha- 
late for non-toxic formulations enables 
plastic manufacturers to use it in the pro- 
duction of wrapping film for most foods 
and for the manufacture of intravenous 
vinyl tubing. The development of this new 
use for diisooctyl phthalate is a joint ac- 
complishment of Pittsburgh Coke and the 

Indoil Chemical Co. of Chicago, III 
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Armstrong Miracle Tubeless Tire 


Armstrong Rubber Co., of West Haven, 
Conn., has announced the newest addition 
to their line of tires, the “Miracle Tubeless 
Tire”. A Butyl rubber liner inside the case 
of the Miracle Tubeless Tire takes the place 
of the conventional tube. The air-resistant 
liner is bonded to the tire itself and offers 
positive protection against blowouts, the 
company reports. In addition, the Arm- 
strong Miracle Tubeless Tire is said to be 


the only tubeless tire featuring the Miracle 
tread with safety discs. Small rubber 
bumpers molded to the side of each tread 
keep the gripping edges apart for better 
side skid control, improved braking trac- 
tion and a more silent ride. The four center 
ribs are molded flat with all curvature on 
the shoulder ribs. According to the manu- 
facturer, this minimizes cupping and other 
irregular wear. The Armstrong Miracle 
Tubeless Tire is being made in black and 
white sidewall, in sizes 6.70-15, 7.10-15, 
7.60-15 and 8.00-15. 


Mercaptan Synthesis Plant 


A new mercaptan synthesis plant, said 
to be the first unit anywhere in the world 
capable of producing synthetic methyl mer- 
captan in multi-million pound quantities, 
has just been completed at Texas City, 
Texas, by the Pan American Refining 
Corp., the refining subsidiary of the Amer- 
ican Oil Co., New York, N. Y. The 
plant, construction of which began in 
March, 1954, represents an entirely new 
venture for Pan American in the petro- 
chemical field. At capacity operation, 
5,000,000 pounds of methyl mercaptan a 
year will be produced. While the unit 
was designed primarily for methyl mercap- 
tan production, its construction will allow 
flexibility of operation and the production 
of other mercaptans such as ethyl mercap- 
tan, and propyl mercaptan. Other impor- 
tant products such as dimethyl and diethyl 
sulfides are available for recovery in quan- 
tity as markets are developed. 

Take a long time for this copy of 
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Rubberized Nylon Fuel Tank 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has unveiled a new airplane fuel tank 
which will not burst and catch fire in 
crashes up to a certain speed. The tank 
is made of rubberized nylon cloth and is 
the product of five years’ research by the 
C.A.A. test laboratories in cooperation 
with the U. S. Rubber Co. and the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. The tank is de- 
signed to hold tight in a crash in which 
passengers might survive the impact it- 
self. It would eliminate from such crashes 
the gasoline fires which take so many lives, 
according to the team of scientists who de- 
veloped it. The new tank is up to three 
times heavier than the conventional blad- 
der-type tank and for this reason might 
not be acceptable for military planes, 
which must conserve weight. It differs 
from the bullet-sealing tank in military 
planes which has layers of a compound 
that swell to close bullet holes. The crash- 
resistant cell is designed not to break, so 
there would be no holes to seal. 


Belt Gets X-Ray Check-Up 


After hauling more than 8,000,000 tons 
of iron ore on the Mesabi iron range over 
a seven-year period, a rubber conveyor 
belt produced by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
has now been given another on-the-job 
X-ray check-up. One of the world’s first 
major steel cable belt installations, the con- 
veyor belt was installed at a mine at Hib- 
bing, Minn., in 1948, X-rayed every year 
since, the latest check-up showed the 
pioneer installation to be in excellent shape 
for many more years of use. According 
to the company’s Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, no steel conveyor belt made endless 
by its patented splicing method has ever 
had a splice failure. The Hibbing mine belt 
is said to be the only belt of its service 
age, regardless of manufacture, that has 
never required splice repair or replace- 
ment. The conveyor belt operates at 30,000 
and travels 590 feet a 


pounds tension 


minute. 


Photoelectric Ozone Detector 


An automatic photoelectric instrument 
for continuous measurement of the ozone 
in the earth’s atmosphere at low altitudes 
has been developed at the National Bureau 
of Standards under the sponsorship of the 
Ordnance Department of the U. S. Army. 
Devised by R. Stair, T. C. Bagg, and R. 
G. Johnston of the Bureau’s radiometry 
laboratory, the system makes use of the 
optical absorption characteristics of ozone 
in certain ultraviolet spectral bands. It is 
expected that the NBS development, which 
can determine ozone concentrations of a 
few parts per billion, will provide valu- 
able information on air-mass movement 
and other weather phenomena. Other pos- 
sible applications include the correlation of 
the visible deterioration effects of ozone 
on rubber with accurate measurements of 
ozone concentration in the atmosphere. 


Central Can Co., Chicago, Ill., has ap- 
pointed the A. C. Mueller Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, as sales representative in the Cleve- 
land and northern Ohio area. 
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Biggs Boiler Works Sold 


Control of the Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
of 1007 Bank Street, Akron 5, Ohio, has 
been secured by Sydney L. Albert and 
associates through the purchase of Biggs’ 
stock. The Biggs plant in Akron contains 
about 110,000 square feet of floor space 
and employs approximately 75 persons. 
Mr. Albert stated that he has extensive 
plans for revitalizing the Biggs operation 
which will lead to an enlarged labor force 
and the creation of new job opportunities. 
These plans involve the reorganization of 
management and institution of an intensive 
sales program. Considerable work will be 
brought to Biggs, he added, that is now 
being done by outside companies for the 

Albert enterprises. Founded in 
3iggs was involved in a long legal 
battle after the firm was sold in 1948 to 
eastern industrialists by Byron R. Barder 
who, for nearly half a century, was one 
of the principal owners. The court fight 
developed between the new owners. Even- 
tually, T. E. Krizanek was made president 
with Byron H. Martin as executive vice- 
president and secretary. Originally estab- 
lished to build boilers and steam genera- 
tors, Biggs now produces vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers, rotary bleaching boilers and 
digesters for the paper industry, pressure 


various 
1887, 


vessels, etc. 


Enjay Plans Buty! Marketing 


Enjay Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
announced plans for the marketing of 
Buty! rubber based on the expectation that 
the prospective sale of the Butyl plants at 
Baton Rouge, La., and Baytown, Texas, to 
its affiliates, Esso Standard Oil Co. and 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., will be com- 
pleted during the second quarter of 1955. 
In this connection, Enjay intends to ac- 
quire the government’s inventory at the 
time the plants are transferred so as to be 
in a position to continue without interrup- 
tion shipment of the same grades of Butyl 
to consumers. Enjay intends to sell present 
grades of Butyl rubber at 23c a pound, 
f.o.b. the plants, in carload lots. Changes, 
if any, in present warehousing and on 
prices applicable to shipments from ware- 
houses, will be announced at a later date. 
Enjay Butyl will be offered _ initially 
on the basis of prices firm for a calendar 
quarter on orders placed in advance of 
each new quarter. Technical service on 
Enjay Butyl applications will be pro- 
vided by the Enjay Laboratories at Linden, 


N. J. 


Stahl Forms New Division 


Stahl Finish Co., Peabody, Mass., has 
announced the formation of a Polyvinyl 
Chemicals Division, with Max Potash as 
manager and Harold Naidus as director of 
development and sales. Mr. Potash was 
formerly chief engineer of the American 
Polymer Co., a division of the Borden Co., 
while Mr. Naidus was formerly research 
director for the same company. Stahl Fin- 
ish states that the new division has been 
formed in order to expand its activities in 
the development and manufacture of syn- 
thetic polymer emulsions and solutions for 
the leather, paint, adhesives, paper and tex- 
tile industries. 
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Clark Joins Dewey & Almy 


Earl V. Clark 


Earl V. Clark, formerly employed as a 
rubber chemist by the New Jersey Rubber 
Co. of Taunton, Mass., and by the Avon 
Sole Co. of Avon, Mass., has joined the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. In his new capacity, he will do 
customer service rubber compounding, 
3ruce Bare, manager of the Organic 
Chemicals Division, stated. As a member 
of the organic products applications re- 
Mr. Clark will work 
with the company’s various copolymers 
used by the rubber industry. He is a 
graduate of Boston College with a B. S. 
in chemistry. 


search laboratory, 


Snell Buys Crippen & Erlich 


Dr. Foster Dee Snell has announced the 
purchase by Foster D. Snell, Inc., chemical 
and engineering consultants, N. Y., of the 
Crippen & Erlich Laboratories, Inc., of 
Baltimore, Md. Under the new owner- 
ship, Raymond C. Crippen will continue as 
secretary-treasurer of the corporation and 
director of the laboratory which will oper- 
ate for the present as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Foster D. Snell. The other 
officers of the new subsidiary will be Dr. 
Foster Dee Snell as president, and Dr. 
Chester A. Snell as vice-president. The 
3altimore laboratories include an analyti- 
cal laboratory, an instrument laboratory, a 
fuel and oil testing laboratory, an organic 
laboratory, a paint and varnish laboratory, 
a small machine shop, pilot plant, and metal 
analysis and corrosion testing laboratory. 


Chicago Hears Stevenson 


Approximately 300 members and guests 
of the Chicago Rubber Group attended the 
meeting held on February 18 at the Furni- 
ture Mart in Chicago, Ill. Principal speak- 
er at the meeting was A. C. Stevenson, 
assistant director of the rubber laboratory, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., Mr. Stevenson spoke on 
“New Polymers and Some Potential Uses.” 
The speaker discussed some of the prop- 
erties of the polyurethanes and presented 
information on isocyanate reaction prod- 
ucts that are foamed in place and cured 
at room temperature into resilient, semi- 
rigid and rigid end products. 


Cuts Polyester Chemical Prices 


An immediate price reduction of six 
cents a pound for special grade polyester 
chemicals used in the manufacture of new- 
type plastic foams has been announced by 
the Mobay Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. D. Mahoney, general manager of sales 
for Mobay, said that “Multron R-18,” spe- 
cially compounded for combining with iso- 
cyanates to form fully elastic foams, would 
now sell for 59 cents a pound in 20-drum 
quantities. Previously, the price has been 
65 cents a pound. Similar price reduc- 
tions were made for the resin in smaller 
quantities. Multron R-18 and other special 
polyesters for combining with isocyanates 
are now being manufactured by Mobay at 
Anniston, Ala., in an interim plant. Until 
now, the polyester has been imported from 
Germany. Mr. Mahoney said the price 
reduction was made possible by increased 
production facilities being placed in oper- 
ation at Anniston. Mobay now is building 
a full-scale production plant at New Mar- 
tinsville, West Va., for the production of 
both polyesters and isocyanates. Mobay, 
which was formed last year, is owned 
jointly by the Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
Farbenfabriken Bayer, A.-G., of Lever- 
kusen, Germany. 


Recent Carbide Appointments 


Dr. A. B. Steele has been appointed 
manager and C. P. McClelland has been 
appoinied assistant manager of technical 
service for the Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co.. New York, N. Y. The newly- 
created technical service group will be re- 
for rendering special technical 
assistance to Carbide’s customers. Dr 
Steele joined Carbide’s Fellowship at Mel- 
lon Institute in Pittsburgh, Penna., as a 
trainee in 1941 after graduating from the 
University of Wisconsin. He was ap- 
pointed Senior Fellow in 1950. Dr. Steele’s 
headquarters will be in the New York 
offices of the Company. Mr. McClelland 
joined Carbide’s Fellowship at Mellon In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh, Penna., as a sales 
trainee in 1936. He was appointed a 
product manager in the Fine Chemicals 
Division in 1944 and has been respons'ble 
for the market development of “Tergitol” 
“Carbowax” poly- 


sponsible 


surface-active agents, 
ethylene glycols, and “Cellosize” hydroxy- 
etinyl cellulose. 


Polyethylene Plant in Operation 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has announced that its new 
polyethylene plant at Seadrift, Texas, has 
been put into full operation, increasing the 
industry’s production by what is said to be 
by more than 25%. Company officials state 
that this plant will add a rated capacity of 
60,000,000 pounds to the industry’s produc- 
tion—more than the entire industry pro- 
duced in 1950. Seadrift makes the third 
polyethylene plant that Union Carbide has 
in operation, and a fourth is scheduled to 
go into operation at Torrance, Calif., in 
about a year. In addition to the original 
plant built at South Charleston, West, Va., 
in 1943 and since expanded to a rated an- 
nual capacity of 70,000,000 pounds, a 60,- 
000,000 pound plant at Texas City, Texas, 
went into operation at the end of 1953. 
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GOODYEAR 1954 SALES DECLINE; 
NET PROFIT SET AT $48,055,196 


Operations of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, in 1954, resulted 
in a net income of $48,055,196, equal to 
$5.04 a common share. The earnings were 
the second highest in the company’s his- 
tory, exceeded only by 1953’s record of 
$49,323,167, equal to $5.10 a Con 
solidated net sales in 1954 amounted to 
$1,090,094,050, a decline of 10% below the 
$1,210,508,783 recorded in 1953. Share 
earnings for both periods were computed 
on the 9,106,608 shares of stock 
now outstanding after a two-for-one split 
of the common stock last year 

The report said the lower sales volume 
reflected lower production of automobiles, 
some shrinkage in defense business, and a 
complete shutdown of (Goodyear plants 
for nearly two months in the summer < 
1954 because of a strike 

Sales in other 
creased last year, especially in the British 
Empire and Western Europe. This in 
creased volume in Europe reflecte 
ness recovery from the effects of t 
P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
stated. 

Capital expenditures for expansion, im 
provements and replacements in 1954 were 
$33,076,180, which amount was more than 
provided during 


share 


common 


} 
I 


parts of the world in 


d busi 
he war, 
board, 


depreciation 
the year of $33,831,081. 
1954 were $249,388,898, against 


covered by 
Inventories in 
$245,982, 
867 a year earlier. 

Because of the retirement of preferred 
stock last year, which required an outlay 
of $59,288,145, working capital was _ re 
duced to $362,054,380 at the end of 1954, 
compared with $401,465,369 at the end of 
1953. 

Mr. Litchfield announced that Gos year 
had ‘arranged with a group of 
companies for a 100-year loan of $50,000, 
000 to provide funds for expansio1 
The money 
unsecured notes to be purchased by 
30. The company has canceled $50,000,000 
of a $100,000,000 revolving credit 
expires in 1957. 

The new 100-yea1 
ject to voluntary repayment at the 
of the company, but will 
quired sinking fund payments or new re 
strictions on dividend 
They will be convertible in 
tingen¢ ie to shorter 


insurance 


pur 
will be lent on 334% 


p ses 


June 
which 


notes will be 


involve 
common payments 
certain con 
term, lower rate 
notes. 

Provision for foreign and domestic taxes 
in 1954 declined to $43,372,000 from $68. 
449,753 a year earlier. In addition, excise 
taxes on tires and tubes in 1954 amounted 
to $53,558,513. 


Take a long time for this copy of 
RUBBER AGE to reach your desk? 
Use the coupon on page 961. 
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U. S$, Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


For 1954: Net loss of $156,651, com- 
pared with a net income of $126,181 in 
1953. In 1954, the company repatted a 
loss of $268,411 before income taxes; com- 
pared with a profit of $229,605 before in- 
come taxes in 1953. Income taxes reflected 
a credit of $111,760 in 1954, while income 
taxes in the previous year amounted to 
$103,424. In the quarter ended December 
31, 1954, the company showed a profit of 
$9,426 before income taxes, income taxes 
of $5,025, or a net profit of $4,401. In the 
quarter ended December 31, 1953, the com- 
pany showed a loss of $56,145 before in- 
come’ taxes, a tax credit of $46,776, or a 
net loss of $9,369. 


Plymouth Rubber Co. 


Year Ended November 30: Net income 
of $422,335, which is equal to 47¢c a com- 
mon share, compared with a net income 
of $225,164, or 25c a.share, in the pre 
ceding year. In the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1954, net sales amounted to $15,- 
058,430, contrasted with $15,739,908 in the 
November 30, 1953. 


year ended 


Dayton Rubber Co. 


Quarter Ended January 31: Net. profit 
of $416,671, which is equal to 67¢ a com- 
mon share, compared with $155,936, or 23c 
a share, in the first fiscal quarter of 1954 
Consolidated sales in the quarter ended 

con- 


trasted with $12,030,814 in the 
ended January 31, 1954. 


quarter 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


For 1954: Net profit of $11,913,676, 
which is equal to $7.34 a. common share, 
compared with $9,264,978, or $5.84 a com- 
mon share, in the previous year. Net sales 
for 1954 amounted to $217,557,305, com- 
pared with $217,484,369 in 1953. This re- 
port covers the company and domestic sub- 
sidiaries. 


Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. 


Six Months to December 31: Net in 
come of $410,818, which is equal to $1.02 
a share, compared with $671,439, or $1.75 
a share, in the same period of the preced- 
ing year. Sales for the 1954 period 
amounted to $9,730,000, compared with 
$14,200,000 in the six months ended De- 
cember 31, 1953. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 


For 1954: Consolidated net earnings of 
$16,655,658, which is equal to $5.24 a 
share, compared with $19,661,412, or $6.20 
a share, in 1953. Sales for 1954 amounted 
to $253,151,584, compared with $252,642,136 
in 1953. 


GOODRICH 1954 SALES DECLINE; 
NET INCOME SET AT $38,815,737 

Sales of the B. F. Goodrich Co. for 1954 
totaled $630,670,600, compared with $674,- 
613.276 in 1953, a decline of 6.5%, but net 
income increased to $38,815,737 from $34,- 
226,745, John L. Collyer, chairman, and 
William S. Richardson, president, disclosed 
in the company’s annual report. The 1954 
net was equal to $4.40 a share on 8,812,260 
shares of common stock, compared with 
$4.08 a share on 8,388,500 common shares 
for 1953. Figures for both years reflect 
the two-for-one stock split effected Decem- 
ber 14, 1954. 

Net income for 1953 was after a reserve 
of $2,000,000 for increased replacement 
cost of facilities. Direct and indirect sales 
to the Federal government declined to &.3 
14.1% between 1953 and 1954, the 
noted. Net income for 1954 
$1,035,000 owing to deduc- 
estimated expense 


from 
report 
increased by 
tions for accruals of 
permitted under the revised internal reve- 
nue act 

Federal and foreign income taxes and 
liability for renegotiation for 1954 were 
$36,474,000, compared with $53,863,000. in 
1953 and total taxes were $74,208,000, 
against $93,480,000, or equivalent respec- 
tively to $8.42 and $11.14 a common share. 
Depreciation and amortization increased to 
$16,121,656 from $13,435,913 

Capital expenditures for expansion and 
improvement of facilities last year totaled 
$28,028,000, exclusive of $16,146,000 paid 
in common stock for the assets and busi- 
ness of Sponge Rubber Products Co. Capi 
tal outlays for 1953 were $23,420,000. Cur 
rent assets at the end of 1954 were $319,- 
048,371 and current liabilities $93,415,671, 
a ratio of 3.4 to 1. Net working capital 
increased to $225,632,754 from $210,370,067. 
from $128,322,- 


was 


Inventories were reduced 
649 to $121,574,285. 
Directors declared a quarterly dividend 
of 45c on common, payable March 31, com- 
pared with 40c quarterly paid last vear. 


American Enka Corp. 

For 1954: Net income of $5,010,382, 
which is equal to $4.48 per share, compared 
with a net income of $6,410,939, or $5.74 
a share, in 1953. Sales in 1954 amounted 
to $59,692,723, contrasted with $65,106,610 
in the preceding year. 


Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


For 1954: Net profit of $2,726,698, which 
is equal to $2.86 a share, compared with 
$3,187,114, or $3.34 a share, in the pre- 
ceding year. Net sales for 1954 amounted 
to $37,164,986, compared with $46,704,575 
in 1953. 


Allen Industries, Inc. 

For 1954: Net profit of $1,265,178, which 
is equal to $2.26 a share, compared with 
$1,078,300, or $1.93 a share, in the pre- 
ceding year. Net sales for 1954 amounted 
to $34,103,459, compared with $32,650,026 
in 1953. 
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GENERAL TIRE (954 NET SALES 
HIT RECORD OF $216,986,110 


Net sales of the General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company for the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1954, increased 5.7% above the 
previous year’s volume. General Tire had 
record sales of $216,986,110 for fiscal 1954, 
according to the annual report released by 
William O’Neil, president. This repre- 
sents an increase of $11,615,012 above the 
$205,371,098 volume cleared a year earlier. 

Net profit was $5,879,500 equal to $4.30 
a share. This includes an unconsolidated 
income of $1,376,855 as the company’s 
share in the earnings of General Tele- 
radio, Inc., and other subsidiaries. For 
the vear ended November 30, 1953, net 
profits were $7,431,802, equal to $5.87 a 
share. Included in earnings for 1953 was 
$1,207,321 as the company’s share in the 
radio and television net income. 

Accompanying the earnings report was 
an announcement that General Tire had 
filed a registration statement with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission cover- 
ing the proposed sale of $10,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock. This would involve the issu- 
ance of 100,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $100 a share. The pre- 
ferred issue is convertible into common 
stock. The dividend rate and conversion 
terms were not announced. Proceeds of 
the offering will be added to the general 
funds of the company and will be used 
primarily for working capital, Mr. O’Neil 
said. 

The record 1954 sales figures included 
sales of the Canadian subsidiary but do not 
include sales of affiliates in Mexico, Eu- 
rope, South America or South’ Africa, 
or those of General Teleradio. If General 
Tire’s equity in earnings of unconsolidated 
foreign subsidaries and affiliates were in- 
cluded net profit for 1954 would be equal 
to about $6.00 a share, 

The board of directors has issued a re- 
demption notice for the 2,771 shares of 
34% second preferred stock outstanding, 
Mr. O'Neil said. 


Lee Rubber Approves Stock Split 

At their recent annual meeting in New 
York City, stockholders of the Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp. approved a proposal to split 
the company’s common stock three-for-one. 
A. A. Garthwaite, president, stated that 
the dividend rate on the split shares would 
have to be decided by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. 

For 1954: Net income of $7,404,829, 
which is equal to $4.01 per share, com- 
pared with a net income of $8,633,700, or 
$4.68 per share in 1953. Net sales in 1954 
amounted to $65,916,451, contrasted with 
$70,301,603 in 1953, 


Rome Cable Corp. 

Nine months to December 31: Net in- 
come of $644,000, which is equal to $1.25 
a common share, compared with $1,259,000, 
or $2.52 a common share, in the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 
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Snow-White Rubber Lining 


One of the first tanks lined with a new 
white rubber compound developed by the 
B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio, is this 3,100-gallon 
tank for processing a special high quality, 
water-white, food-grade, phosphoric acid. 


The white rubber compound was specially 
developed to resist discoloration of the 
acid which is used in the preparation of 
many food products. The one-quarter inch 
sheets of rubber are rolled firmly into 
place over a rubber. adhesive which bonds 
the rubber to the metal. 


AMF Plans Nuclear Reactor 


American Machine and Foundry Co., 
New York, N. Y., has completed plans 
for the building of the first nuclear reac- 
tor to be owned and operated by private 
for research in industrial and 
A number of leading 
industrial beén invited to 
participate in the program on a_ cooper- 
ative basis. Meetings to implement the 
program are now in progress. In addition 
to building the reactor, AMF will be one 
of the participants in the program. The 
first reactor, and its supporting labora- 
tory facilities will cost between $1,000,000 
and $1,500,000 can be constructed 
and available for use within 18 months. 
It is planned that the facility will be built 
in the New York f 


area on a site of ap- 
proximately 250 acres. 


industry 
humanitarian fields. 


concerns have 


and 


Goodyear Fendering in Use 

What is said to be the largest oil dock 
in Great Britain recently opened close by 
the ancient village of Eastham in Cheshire 
on the Manchester Ship Canal. Each of 
the four berths at the dock is fitted with 
fendering produced by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. The fendering is 15 inches 
in diameter and comes in 10-foot lengths. 
Each length is suspended by steel cable 
spliced on to ring bolts mounted in re- 
cesses in the dock wall. As a tanker’s 
pumps discharge oil, the ship rises in the 
water. The round Goodyear Fender then 
acts as a resilient roller, moving up the 
dock walls and maintaining its full fender- 
ing action irrespective of draft—yet not 
suffering any chafing. The fendering, 
being in units, may be rearranged to 
meet changing conditions. 


SEIBERLING 1954 SALES DROP; 
EARNINGS DECLINE 79 PERCENT 


In its annual report to stockholders tor 
1954, the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, reported that 1954 sales had dre »pped 
11% from 1953 figures, while earnings had 
declined by 79%. Net sales in 1954 
amounted to $35,714,299, compared with 
$40,351,305 in 1953. Net earnings in 1954 
were $215,789, against $1,035,740 in 1953 
After preferred dividend requirements, net 
earnings in 1954 amounted to 2c a share, 
contrasted with $2.10 a share in 1953. 

At the end of 1954, cash totaled $1,328,- 
588, and current asset were $14,831,621, 
and current liabilities were $4,682,900, a 
ratio of 3.2 to 1. Working capital was 
down $930,694 to a year-end total of $10, 
148,721, mainly because of plant expendi- 
tures which are part of the companys 
diversification program. These included a 
new plastics plant, a newly-leased mat 
plant, part of the cost of a tire plant at 
3ogota, Colombia, a Canadian plant addi 
tion, and new equipment for Seiberling’s 
tire and heel plants. 

J. P. Seiberling, president of the com 
pany, attributed the drop in 1954 sales 
and earnings to a “price war” in the re 
placement tire market. But the future 
looks better, he said, for two reasons: 
(1) The replacement tire market has im- 
proved in 1955, “and we should recover 
much ground lost in the past year”; and 
(2) The company is diversfying its out- 
put to depend less on the replacement tire 
field in the future. 


Silicone Tanned Leather 


Charles A. Eaton Co., Brockton, Mass., 
and the Endicott Johnson Shoe Corp., En- 
dicott, N. Y., will soon be offering shoes 
made of “Sylflex” leather. A new concept 
in leather, Sylflex is a special Dow Corn 
ing silicone product that is tanned-in to 
make upper leather exclude water, 
stay soft and flexible and still “breathe.” 
Officials of Dow Corning describe Sylflex 
as the result of combining the proper sili 
cone and proper types of leather to per 
control stand 


shoe 


form according to quality 
ards set up by Dow Corning and leading 
tanneries. Sylflex is applied in the tannery 
so that every fiber is surrounded with a 
permanently water repellent silicone film 
A new and larger leather testing and re- 
search laboratory is being opened by Dow 
Corning in Midland, Mich., to permit more 
intensive development of silicones for the 
leather industry and more extensive co 
operation with tannieries and shoe manu- 
facturers. 


Armstrong Cork Plans Stock Split 


Directors of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Penna., have recommended that 
the common stock of the company be 
split three-for-one effective April 27, 1955 
Shareholders will be asked at the annual 
meeting on April 25 to increase the author- 
ized common stock to 15,000,000 shares 
of $1 par value, from the currently author- 
ized 2,000,000 shares without par value 
At the end of 1954, the company had 
1,601,555 shares of common out- 
standing. 


stock 
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Four new colors in .080 residential 
all-vinyl flooring and four new styles, in 
the H.D.H. all-vinyl flooring line have 
been introduced by the Flooring Di- 
vision of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
pos ’ 

Flexible vinyl grips, made by Hun- 

gerford Plastics Corp., Rockaway, N. J., 
are a feature of the Metal Master line of 
aviation-type compound action snips 
manufactured by J. Wiss and Sons Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Corp., Long 
N. Y., is distributing a permanent 
reference folder for filing data on 
Marblette Epoxy Resins. Address re- 
quests to the company. 


Marblette Island City, 


Mich., 
Guide 
their 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
has issued the 1955 Reference 
listing its silicone products and 
applications. 

National Vinyl Products, Redwood 
City, Calif., is distributing a new, 
cement floor coating, based on Bakelite 
vinyl resins, designed to permit 
pickup of oil, grease and dirt. 


easy 


Robbins Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Tuscumbia, Ala., is producing easy-to- 
install street markers made of Bakelite 
vinyl resins. 

Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, N. J., 
and Permacel Tape Corp., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., are producing strong paper 
and tape coated with Bakelite poly- 
ethylene for lining concrete forms. 

Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, is 
marketing its multi-color, pear-shape and 
tear drop size penny balloons in a handy, 
pull-out drawer dispenser. 

Dajac Laboratories, Leominster, Mass., 
has recently published a complete literature 
“2.4,7-Trinitrofluorenone”, the 
reagent for polynuclear 


review on 
company’s new 
ring systems. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., technical 
report entitled “Neoprene Latex Addition 
to Paper in the Laboratory.” Write to the 
DuPont Elastomers Division for Report 


PR-7. 


has issued a 


Adhesive Products Corp., New York, N. 
Y., has developed a flexible til 
called “Adco” for do-it-yourself tile in- 
stallations on wood, plaster or metal sur- 
faces. 


cement 


Bowman, Inc., Little Rock, Ark., has 
announced plans to manufacture _ three 
models for the outboard motor boat market 
using a new leakproof, seam-free Fiberglas 
hull developed by the Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
N. Y., has released a_ publication titled 
“New Catalog Section on Soldersealed 
Potheads”. Ask for publication No. C-79- 
1330. 

Results of a research program at Cornell 
University indicate that neoprene milking 
machine inflations will last twice as long as 
inflations made of natural rubber and, in 
addition, provide better sanitation and milk 
taster. 


The Adhesives and Coatings Division of 
Minnesota Mining has developed a new 
rubber-base adhesive for installing floor 
tile. Called “3M Brand CTA-12”, the ad- 
hesive is a soft mastic packaged in cans 
ready for instant use. 

Carradan Associates, Chicago, IIL, is 
producing a bubble-shaped inflatable lamp 
from translucent Krene. The lamp hangs 
from the ceiling and can be raised or low- 
ered by pulling on the lamp cord. 


Packaging paper treated with Hycar 
nitrile latex prior to printing and waxing is 
reported to provide a superior printing sur- 
face, improved moisture resistance, greater 
flexibility, opacity and whiteness. 

Stretchable Krene_ ribbon-ties, ready- 
made to snap around gift boxes, are avail- 
able from the Rapid Ribbon Corp., Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Adhesive Products Corp., New York, N. 
Y., is making a new, pressure sensitive ad- 
hesive, “Prestix”, which can be applied to 
paper, leather, metai, plastic and other sur- 
faces to make them self-sticking. 


Bell Kaolin Co., Batesberg, S. C., has 
added a new 19-B Bucyrus shovel to its 
production facilities. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. 
Y., has received the Morris H. Palmer 
award for leadership in progressive indus- 
trial management from the Queens County 
Management Club, an affiliate of the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. 

\ bulletin on Harshaw Vinyl Stabilizers 
for the vinyl, plastics and coating indus- 
tries has been issued by Harshaw Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Request Bulletin No. 
VP-1. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association 
has published the 1954 edition of “Motor 
Truck Facts”, an annual statistical publica- 
tion of the AMA, containing 56 pages of 
charts and tables. 

The 1955 edition of the booklet, “Physi- 
cal Properties of Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cals,” has just been issued by the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Co., New York, 
N. Y. Ask for Booklet F-6136. 


Panelfold Doors, Inc., Hialeah, Fla., is 
manufacturing accordian-type folding doors 
constructed of 3!4-inch natural wood panels 
hinged together with flexible strips of Geon 
vinyl plastic. 

Logo, Inc., Chicago, Ill., has issued a 
bulletin covering static electricity and dust 
control on plastics. Request Technical 
Service Bulletin No. 1. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., will move on March Ist to the Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. The new 
telephone number is OX ford 5-5140 

Godfrey L. Cabot Research Laboratories, 
Cambridge, Mass., has issued a bulletin on 
“Sterling V and Vulcan 6 in Passenger Tire 
Compounds”. Request Technical Service 
Laboratory Bulletin No. GD-10. 


Flexible Products Co., Marietta, Ga., has 
acquired rotational molding equipment to 
assist customers in selecting compounds for 
given applications and for use in sample 
production or product and mold develop- 
ment. 


Since the inception of its suggestion 
award program in 1918, Firestone has paid 
out $903,000. Employees have submitted 
178,000 suggestions of which over 53,000 
have been adopted. 


The Chemical Division of Goodyear has 
released a technical guide on Pliovic 
EDB90V electrical grade resin. Request 


Techni-Guide PV R-100-8. 


A new synthetic detergent of the alkyl- 
olamide type is being marketed by Mona 
Industries, Inc., Paterson, N. J., under the 
name “Monamine ADD-100”. Request 
Technical Bulletin No. 217. 


“Reinforced Plastics” is the title of the 
39th bulletin in the “Technical Aids for 
Small Manufacturers” series issued by the 
Small Business Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Copies available upon request. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 
New York, N. Y., has announced a 
price reduction of 20c per pound on 
Cellosize hydroxyethyl cellulose. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y., has re-issued its Magnet 
Wire Catalog in convenient, pocket-size 
form. Request Booklet C-79-12A. 


Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has moved its New York office to 315 
West 35th St.. New York 1, N. Y. 


Nation’s 
6-page 


“Marforge Moves the 
Goods” is the title of a new, 
bulletin dealing with Hand Lift Trucks 
and Hand Pallet Trucks issued by Mar- 
ket Forge Co., Everett, Mass. Request 
Bulletin No. 1005-A. 

Lexsuco, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, has de- 
veloped a new roof construction utilizing 
a “Vapor Barrier” of Koroseal, a flexible 
material manufactured by Goodrich, which 
eliminates all combustible materials be- 
tween roof deck and insulation. 
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Rubber in Shipbuilding 


On June 15, 1954, a conference on “Rub- 
Shipbuilding” was held in Oslo, 

under the sponsorship of the 
Scandinavian Section of the International 
Rubber Office. The International Rubber 
Office is a branch of Rubber-Stichting, 
Delft, Netherlands. The conference was 
held in cooperation with the Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers Section of the 
Institute of Norwegian Engineers. The 
papers presented at the conference have 
now been published in “European Ship- 
building” Postbox 162, Oslo, Norway. The 


conference in- 


ber in 
Norway, 


papers presented at the 
cluded the following: 

“The Use of Rubber Latex Cement 
Compositions in Ship Construction” by 
L. H. Griffiths, London, England. 

“Rubber in Valves” by J. B. Ratelband, 
Delft, Netherlands. 

“Reduction of Shipboard Vibration by 
Rubber Units” by J. Nicolaisen, London, 
England. 

“Resilient Couplings in Ships’ Main Ma- 
chinery” by W. Schach, Unna, Germany. 

Further details are available from the 
Scandinavian Section of the International 
Rubber Office, Riddargatan 23b, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 


Reports on Rubber Course 


The Philadelphia Rubber Group reports 
that the course in basic rubber technology 
which it is offering in conjunction with 
Villanova University got under way on 
February 7. The enrollment for the course 
was 169, with 25 applicants held over until 
the Fall semester because of space limita- 
tions in the lecture hall. Villanova has 
made this course a part of their evening 
division chemical engineering curriculum. 
Of the 169 persons taking the course, 42 
are taking it for credit. All the partici- 
pants will be asked to turn in a term paper. 
A committee from the Philadelphia Rubber 
Group will judge the best paper, the writer 
of which will be awarded with a $100 Sav- 
ings Bond by the group. It is also the 
intention of the group to solicit funds and 
to print the series of lectures in book form 
at the end of the first semester. 


Dewey & Almy Buys Plant Site 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
bridge, Mass., has purchased a 200-acre 
site near Greenville, S. C., for construc- 
tion of a plant to manufacture “Cryovac” 
plastic bags. Construction will begin im- 
mediately and the plant is expected to be 
in operation by mid-summer. The plant 
will be of one-story construction and will 
have complete facilities for extruding, bag 
fabrication, and four-color printing. Its 
capacity will be approximately equal to 
plants at Lockport, N. Y., and Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. These two plants have recently 
been expanded and improved. The Green- 
ville plant will employ between 300 and 
400 persons when in full operation. 


Cam- 


Writing RUBBER AGE? After 
March 18, 1955, our new address will be: 
101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Bullock Named Representative 


H. Leslie Bullock 


C. A. Litzler Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of H. Les- 
lie Bullock as district sales engineer. Mr. 
Bullock will cover the metropolitan New 
York and New England territory from his 
headquarters at 136 Liberty St. New 
York, N. Y. A licensed professional engi- 
neer in the State of New York, Mr. Bul- 
lock attended Columbia University, and 
has been active in the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the Society of 
the Plastics Industry and the National 
Panel of Arbitrators of the American Ar- 
bitration Association. For the last twen- 
ty-two years, Mr. Bullock has been a well- 
known New York consulting engineer, 
having dealt in many problems on coating, 
mixing and continuous processing equip- 
ment. The C. A. Litzler Co. builds spe- 
cially engineered coating and impregnating 
machinery and equipment for such end 
products as tire cord fabric, artificial 
leathers, impregnated and coated fabrics 
and and insulated electrical wire 
and cable 


papers, 


Data on Atlas Steel Rule Die 


Some pertinent information on the Atlas 
Steel Rule Die Co. of 1700 Waurika, 
Elkhart, ind., has recently become avail- 
able. The company was originally founded 
in 1947 by R. B. Van Der Karr, offering 
a steel rule die service to the rubber, 
printing and other indusiries. In October, 
1952, a partnership was formed by S. Ray 
Miller, Jr.. and Mr. Van Der Karr. In 
the spring of 1953, a new and modern 
plant was completed and in 1954, Mr. 
Miller purchased his partner’s interest in 
the firm. Atlas Steel Rule Die Co. is now 
in a position to offer complete cutting die 
service to industry. 


Named Eastern Sales Manager 


Charles Loring has been named eastern 
district sales manager of the Industrial 
Chemicals Division of the Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, N. Y. In this capacity, 
he will be in charge of industrial chemical 
sales in New England, the Central Atlantic 
and Southeastern states. Gifford A. Acker 
will take over Mr. Loring’s previous re- 
sponsibilities in the eastern territory. 


Testing Laboratory Directory 

The American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 
3, Penna., has announced publication of the 
“Directory of Commercial and College 
Testing Laboratories”. This 48-page, pa- 
per-covered book, is available for $1.00 
and is a successor to the “Directory of 
Commercial and College Laboratories” pub- 
lished in 1947 by the National Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, as Miscellaneous Publication M-187. 
Responsibility for the compilation and pub- 
lication of the directory has been trans- 
ferred from NBS to ASTM by agreement 
between the two organizations. The Direc- 
tory lists the testing labor- 
atories equipped and prepared to undertake 
testing on a commercial or fee basis. In- 
formation is given concerning 278 com- 
mercial testing laboratories and their 151 
branches or offices. There is also presented 
a list of the laboratories of 86 
that are prepared to do testing under cer- 
tain conditions. Research and consulting 
laboratories are not listed unless they are 
engaged in testing on a commercial basis. 


locations of 


colleges 


Rubber Compounds On Approval 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
is inaugurating a “compounds-on-approval” 
service. In operation, interested parties in- 
form the Snell company of their interests 
in compound development or improvement. 
Foster D. Snell will return a description 
(pertinent properties and raw material 
costs) of a compound which is believed to 
fill the requirement. In addition, the Snell 
company will send a laboratory batch of 
the compound “on aproval.” If the com- 
pound is satisfactory, the formula and 
processing directions may be purchased. If 
the compound is not the immediate answer 
to a problem, the Sneil company will un- 
dertake the necessary development work on 
a job or retainer basis. This on-approval 
method, the company states, wil provide 
two advantages: (1) A means by which 
a client can obtain a more efficient and 
rapid return for his research dollar than 
ever before, and (2) A means by which 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. can make maximum 
use of their extensive experience in solv- 
ing the problems of elastomer technology. 


Buty! Rubber Plant for France 


According to reports from Paris, a com- 
pany to produce Butyl rubber in France 
will shortly be formed. The company, to 
be called Societe du Caoutchouc Butyl, will 
be founded by ten prominent firms, 
prising two petroleum companies, three tire 
manufacturers and five chemical companies. 
A plant for the production of Butyl will 
be constructed in the Rouen area. It is be- 
ing planned with an annual capacity of 20,- 
000 tons of Butyl and operations are ex- 
pected to start in 1957. Isobutyl required 
by the new plant will be supplied by the 
two petroleum companies, Standard 
and Compagnie Francais de Raffinage. It 
is stated that the new company will be 
able to produce its rubber at world prices 
and will make France independent of im- 
ports, which now come from the dollar 
area. The dollar savings are estimated at 
$5,000,000 annually. 


com- 
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N.Y. Executive Committee Meets 


The first meeting of the 1955 officers and 
Executive Committee of the New York 
Rubber Group was held recently at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel in New York City 
Neil Catton (DuPont) was present as the 
contact between the Liaison Committee of 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., 
and the New York and other groups, to 
determine means for strengthening the re- 
lationships of the various groups and to 
promote activities designed to increase 
their activities. In other discussions at 
the meeting, it was suggested that the New 
York Rubber Group consider the setting up 
of lecture courses on rubber technology in 
one or several representative educational 
institutions in the New York area and to 
endeavor to provide speakers of standing 
to carry on a series of lectures on selected 
subjects, as have other rubber groups. Dr. 
C. V. Lundberg (Bell Laboratories) was 
appointed chairman of the committee to 
make such a study, to contact the member- 
ship for suggestions, and to report back to 
the group. It was agreed that the Spring 


and Fall technical meetings be held on 
April 1 and October 7 and the Christmas 
Party on December 9, all at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel. G. H. Provost (U. S 


Rubber) is in charge of arranging for the 
programs, two papers at the April meeting, 
and a panel discussion in October. The 
Annual Outing will be held on June 9 at 
Doerr’s Grove, Milburn, N. J., under the 
chairmanship of M. R. Buffington. The 
Annual Golf Tournament will be held in 
August at a place to be selected. G. H 
Provost, C. O. Davison (Binney & Smith) 
and Joseph Breckly (Titanium Pigment) 
will be the committee in charge 





Borden Acquires Chemical Firms 


The Chemical Division of the 
Co. has atquired the American Monomer 
Corp. and Monomer-Polymer, Inc., both of 
Leominster, Mass. American Monomer, 
said to be one of the country’s largest pro- 
ducers of polyvinyl alcohol, also manufac- 
tures a broad line of solid thermoplastic 
resins, as well as specialty monomers and 
cross-linking agents. Monomer-Polymer en- 
gages in research on thermoplastic mate- 
rials and also makes specialized monomers 
and polymers for research Borden 
states that the acquisition of the two com- 
panies is in line with its policy of expand- 
ing its activities as a producer of thermo- 
plastics and in the thermosetting field in 
general. The acquisitions give Borden the 
broadest and most varied thermoplastic and 
thermosetting line in the country, the com- 
pany added. 


Borden 


use. 


Enters Agreement With Chiksan 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
San Jose, Calif., has entered into an 
agreement with the Chiksan Co. of Brea, 


Calif., under which Food Machinery will 
offer to exchange one of. its ; 
common stock for 2.30 shares of Chiksan 
common. Chiksan, manufacturer of 
cialized pressure-type swivel joints used 
in the petroleum and other industries, will 
become the Chiksan Division of Food 
Machinery. 


shares of 


spe- 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS — 





The March 1 technical meeting of the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group which was to 
have been held at the Hotel Statler in 
Los Angeles, Calif., was to have been ad- 
dressed by T. H. Rogers, head of the Air- 
foam Research Section of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Rogers was to have spoken on “Elas- 
tomeric Foam Materials.”°. The speaker 
was to have given a review of the latex 
foam industry showing the market growth 
of the product and into what consumer 
items the material has been successfully 
applied. The use of synthetic latex in 
foam production was also to have been 
discussed. 

The newer foams, such 
urethane and vinyl materials, were to have 
been considered and a comparison made of 
the properties of the various foams. Mr. 
Rogers’ talk was to have been accompanied 
by slides depicting the physical properties 
of the foams in both graph and _ table 
forms. Samples of the various types of 
foam were to have been displayed as well 
as the base materials from which the 
foams are prepared. 

The non-technical portion of the meeting 
was to have been addressed by Dr. Russell 
B. Lindskog, noted scientist and world 
famed lecturer. Dr. Lindskog was to have 
spoken on the subject, “Atomic Energy in 
the Coming Era.” A complete report on 
the March 1 meeting will appear in a fu- 
ture issue of RuppBer AGE. 

H. R. Painter, executive vice-president 
and treasurer of the Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., East St. Louis, IIl., has been 
appointed general manager of the Para- 
mount, Calif., plant of the company. He 
as executive vice- 


as the poly- 


retains his positions 
president and treasurer in addition to his 
new duties at Paramount. 

Austin H. Herbst-of the Irvington Var- 
nish & Insulator Division, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., Monrovia, Calif., 
has been elected national director of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers. 

30b Plank, formerly associated with the 
Ace Rubber Co., South Gate, Calif., has 
joined the technical staff of the Fargo 
Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 























New Type Polyethylene Resin 


A new type polyethylene resin with 


greater rigidity and higher temperature 
resistance is now in pilot plant production 
at South Charleston, West Va., according 
to an announcement by the Bakelite Co., 
New York, N. Y. This new resin in- 
creases the range of Bakelite polyethylenes 
and makes possible important new applica- 
tions for this group of materials, the com- 
pany said. Experimental quantities of the 
new polyethylene resin will be offered for 
use in the near future. Production will 
be increased as demand warrants. This 
new polyethylene resin is produced under 
conditions that approximate atmospheric 
pressure and temperature. Current types 
of polyethylene are normally produced at 
extremely high pressures and elevated 
temperatures. Softening points up to about 
240°F. are indicated for the new type poly- 
ethylene. This higher softening point is a 
distinct advantage when contrasted with 
softening temperatures of 20 to 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit lower for conventional poly- 
ethylene resins. The higher temperature 
range is expected to open the way to new 
and expanded uses of polyethylene. The 
greater rigidity is advantageous in such 
fields as toys and large molded or vacuum- 
formed products. 


Buys Metalead Products Corp. 


Arthur B. Mullaly, president of the Ad- 
vance Solvents & Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. has purchased control of the 
Metalead Products Corp. of San Francis- 
co, Calif. No merger between the respec- 
tive organizations is contemplated at this 
time. Metalead produces lead flake and 
lead powder which finds use in the rubber, 
plastics, paint and other industries. Jerome 
L. Frankel, for many years traffic manager 
of Advance Solvents, has been named sec- 
retary-treasurer of Metalead and in this 
capacity will direct product sales and cus- 
tomer service activities. Mr. Frankel has 
also been appointed manager of West 
Coast operations for Advance Solvents. 
Eugene Dondero, who formerly assisted 
Mr. Frankel in the Traffic Department of 
Solvents with headquarters at 
J., has assumed the duties 


Advance 
Jersey City, N. | 
of traffe manager. 


Receives Colombian Appointment 


Appointment of E. G. Balzano, plant 
engineer at the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, as chief engineer of Pro- 
ductos de Caucho Villegas, S.A. of Colom- 
bia, was announced recently. Maxwell Cole, 
formerly chief power engineer at Akron, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Balzano as 
plant engineer. Mr. Balzano joined Seiber 
ling in 1948 after 14 years’ service with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. He was a 
master mechanic in Seiberling’s Engineer- 
ing Division before being named plant en- 
gineer in 1949. Mr. Cole has been with 
Seiberling since 1949 after being associated 
with the Parker Appliance Co. and the 
Aluminum Co. of America. Productos de 
Caucho Villegas, with a plant at Bogota, 
Columbia, is expected to be in production 
of tires by this summer. 
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After March 18, 1955 


Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc., publishers of 
RUBBER AGE and RUBBER RED BOOK will be located 
in new and larger quarters at 
101 West 3lst Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
The new telephone number will be: PEnnsylvania 6-6872 
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CANADIAN NEWS 





Polymer Corp., Ltd., has included in its 
1955 budget, $5,830,000 for expansion and 
improvement, president J. D. 
Barrington announced recently. The bud- 
get, which has just been submitted to 
Defense Minister C. D. Howe, proposes 
commitments for new items, the largest 
of which is $3,000,000 for increased pro- 
duction “to meet expanding markets.” 

Mr. Barrington said that in addition to 
the 1955 total, there is a carry-over of 
2,800,000 for projects started in 1954, As 
in all previous years, he said, these ex- 
penditures will be financed out of company 
earnings. 

Mr. Barrington also pointed out that 
‘such expenditures necessarily project 
themselves into 1956, or perhaps, 1957.” 
One such example involves the installation 
of an additional turbo-generator in the 
steam and power plant, to meet Polymer’s 
growing demand for electric power. Poly- 
mer is able to produce power for its own 
use economically because of its heavy 
requirements for process steam, it is 
stated. 

Included in the program is the construc- 
tion of a new cafeteria for the plant. While 
cost of this has not been estimated, it will 
completely replace the present building on 
No. 40 Highway, the future of which is as 
yet undecided. 

New maintenance shop facilities and 
additions to technical service laboratories 
are also included. Largest item is the 
$3,000,000 to be spent on increasing pro- 
duction to help the government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber corporation meet its ex- 
panding markets. 

Improvements to present production 
facilities will take $2,400,000. A substantial 
portion of this, says a company statement, 
will go toward additional sulfur removal 
facilities. A program is also under way to 
improve efficiency and employee working 
conditions, Mr. Barrington stated. 


company 


‘ 


Gross value of production of Canada’s 
rubber products industry rose in 1953 to 
$290,735,000 from $286,655,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, but declined 6.7% from the 
all-time high of $311,678,000 in 1951. ac- 
cording to a recently issued annual industry 
report. 

The rubber products industry, which 
comprised 72 establishments in 1953, em- 
ployed 22,600 persons as compared with 
21,582 in 1952 and paid them $70,994,643 
in salaries and wages against $65,477,683. 
Cost of materials used in the year 
$114,336,694 versus $120,799,295 a 
previous. 

The 72 establishments, manufacturing 
rubber tires, rubber footwear and other 
rubber goods, were located as follows: 39 
plants in Ontario, 28 in Quebec, one in 
Manitoba, one in Alberta and three in 
British Columbia. 

The industry is practically confined to 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 


was 
year 
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plants of Ontario employed almost 72% 
of the persons engaged in the industry and 
produced over 81% of the entire output, 
while almost 28% of the total employment 
and over 18% of the production was in 
the province of Quebec. 

Output of tires of all kinds in the year 
under review rose in number to 6,664,456 
from 5,582,275 in 1952 and in value to 
$143,232,397 from $143,019,868, and inner 
tubes production increased to 5,219,511 
from 4,425,318 and in value to $13,313,977 
from $11,610,238. 

Rubber footwear production was up 
slightly to 14,092,486 pairs from 14,040,272 
but the value dropped to $35,916,401 from 
$39,108,674. The value of all other prod- 
ucts rose to $98,272,684 from $92,915,849. 


The board of directors of Phillips Elec- 
trical Co. (1953) Ltd., has announced the 
appointment of A. Lauder as vice-presi- 
dent (production and engineering). He 
was formerly works manager. Mr. Lauder 
joined the Eugene F. Phillips Co. in 1913 
and installed the equipment for manufac- 
turing the first paper insulated power cable 
made by this company. He became a senior 
plant officer in 1922 and has been works 
manager since 1934. Mr. Lauder belongs 
to several trade and engineering societies 
and has many friends in Canada, U.S.A. 
and Great Britain, including the Wire 
Association. 

Following the appointment of A. Lauder 
as vice-president in charge of production 
and engineering, J]. E. Thomas has been 
named general works manager of the Phil- 
lips Electrical Co. Mr. Thomas has been 
with the company since 1946, and has been 
production manager for the past few years. 
3efore joining Phillips, Mr. Thomas had 
been with the Wire and Cable Division of 
the Canadian General Electric Co. for 
many years. 

3. F. Goodrich Canada Ltd., wil! be the 
new name of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co. of Canada Ltd., according to an an- 
nouncement by Ira G. Needles, president. 
“The change in name is designed to keep 
pace with our accelerated activities in the 
fields other than rubber, such as chemicals, 
vinyl plastics and rigid plastic material. At 
the same time, we recognized a need to 
streamline the company name and provide 
a shorter title,” said Mr. Needles. He said 
permission to change the name had been 
received from the Secretary of State, and 
the new name would be effective immedi- 
ately. 

The Canadian Tariff Board on March 
14 was to have heard an appeal from three 
rubber manufacturers against its recent 
findings in the special brand tire case in- 
volving the T. Eaton Co., of Toronto. In 
the hearing last November, the Board 
found that the T. Eaton Co. was not a 
producer or manufacturer of special brand 


tires and was not liable for tax on sales 
of such tires. The Board’s finding added : 

“In so far as any other special brand 
customer may have a relationship with his 
supplier which parallels that of the T. 
Eaton Co., he is not liable to account for 
tax on the sale of such ‘special brand’ 
tires.” 

It has now been claimed by counsel for 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, and B. F. Good- 
rich Canada, Ltd., that, in taking this posi- 
tion, the Board is “shutting the door to a 
full assessment of the facts and the legal 
effect to be thereto in ail other 


cases. 


given 


On February 8, Harley O. Allman, plant 
manager of the New Toronto, Ont., plant 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., celebrated his forty-fifth 
vear with the company. At a party at the 
New Toronto plant attended by top offi- 
cials of the company, Mr. Allman received 
his 45-year pin from R. C. Berkinshaw, 
president. Mr. Allman’s continuous serv- 
ice dates from February 8, 1919, when he 
was employed at Akron in production su- 
pervision, a position he held until the fall 
of 1922 when he was transferred to New 
Toronto in a like capacity. On December 
28, 1942, he was promoted to the post of 
plant manager. 








Appointments at Monsanto Ltd. 


Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, has announced that Dr. W. A. Hay- 
ward, formerly works manager at the 
Ruabon factory, has been named assis- 
tant to the managing director, Philip A. 
Singleton. Dr. Hayward’s appointment is 
preliminary to assuming, in association 
with the Monsanto Chemical Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo., world-wide responsibilities as 
technical liaison officer for Monsanto 
Chemicals Ltd., and Monsanto Chemicals 
(Australia) Ltd. Dr. Hayward, a New 
Zealander by birth, joined Monsanto in 
1941 and became works manager in 1949. 
He will establish his headquarters in St. 
Louis in September, 1955, after visiting 
Australia and New Zealand. E. V. Weeks, 
formerly area manager at the Ruabon 
factory, las been appointed works mana- 
ger succeeding Dr. Hayward. Mr. Weeks 
joined Monsanto in 1937 as research chem- 
ist and became area manager in 1948. 


May Acquire New Plant Site 


Marbon Chemical Division of the Borg- 
Warner Corp. plans to acquire an option 
on a 300-acre plant site at Washington, 
West Va., Robert Shattuck, president and 
general manager of the division, announced 
recently. Acquisition of this property will 
permit the extension of Marbon’s manu- 
facturing operations, which now are con- 
ducted in plants located at Gary, Ind. 
Marbon’s principal products are materials 
used in the rubber and paint industries. 
There are no plans for the immediate con- 
struction of a plant on the Washington 
site, Mr. Shattuck said. Marbon Chemical 
currently employs 150 persons in Gary. 
There are no present plans for curtail- 
ment of the Gary operations. 
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INTRODUCING 


“, POLYSAR KRYNAC 801 


* The new Polysar, Cold, High Oil Resistant Nitrile Rubber. 








For POLYSAR KRYNAC 801 


High Oil Resistant—Krynac 80) is a new acrylonitrile, 
butadiene rubber, designed for applications where 
maximum oil resistance is required. 


Physical Properties—Krynac 801 is a product of the 
“cold” polymerization system, offering excellent physical 
properties, including exceptionally low compression set. 


Processing —Krynac 801 is an easy processing polymer 
having low mill shrinkage, low compound Mooney, 
low die swell, and high extrusion rate. 





Where medium oil resistance is required look to Krynac. 
For High oil resistance look to Krynac 801. 


Complete technical service and laboratory facilities 
are yours for the asking. Call us for your copy 
of our new Polysar Krynac 801 bulletin. 


MUEHLSTEIN is the exclusive agent in the United States for: 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. OF SARNIA, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 





CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 
HV. £ Co. REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron - Chicago + Boston - Los Angeles - London - Toronto 
WAREHOUSES: Akron - Chicago + Boston + LosAngeles - Jersey City 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. - a 











OBITUARIES 





Ernest W. Davis 


Ernest W. Davis, director of electrical 
engineering at the Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., died on January 11 
of a heart attack. He was 64 years old. 
Born in Auburn, Me., Mr. Davis was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1913. He joined the Simplex 
Engineering Department as an assistant 
electrical engineer two weeks before he 
graduated. In 1932, he was promoted to 
chief electrical engineer and in 1947 he 
was named chief engineer. Mr. Davis 
made many technical contributions to the 
development and design of cables and was 
particularly active in the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, having served 
as a vice-president and director, as well 
as a member of the board of examiners 
At the time of his death, he was a fellow 
of the A. I. E. E. and president of the 
Insulated Power Cable Engineers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Davis was a member of the 
International Society of Municipal Elec- 
tricians, International Electrical Inspectors 
Association, American Standards Associa- 
tion, Institution of Electrical Engineers of 
Great Britain, and other organizations. He 
was also active in community 
affairs. 


and social 


Surviving are his wife and son 


George P. Loomis 


George P. Loomis, manager of tire com 
pounding in the Tire and Equipment Divi- 
sion of the B. F. Goodrich Co., died on 
February 15 after a long illness. He was 
60 years old. Mr. Loomis had been with 
Goodrich for 30 years. Born in Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., he was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1916 with a B. A. in chem 
istrv. He joined Goodrich as a chemist 
in 1918 and left the company in 1921. Re- 
hired in 1928, Mr. Loomis was a develop- 
ment engineer: tithe Boot and Shoe De- 
partment. He transferred to the Hood 
Rubber Co., a Goodrich subsidiary, in 
1930, as technical head of footwear. In 
1932, Mr. Loomis was transferred to the 
Tire Division in Akron as a compounder 
and became manager of tire compounding 
in 1939. Surviving are his 
and a daughter. 


wife, a son 


Arthur L. Weyand 

Arthur L. Weyand, former manager of 
Plant 2 of the’Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., died of a heart attack in his 
in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, on February 16 
He was 71 years old. Mr. Weyand had 
been with Firestone for 40 years before 
retiring in 1951. He joined the firm in 
1929 and became manager of Plant 2 in 


home 


1939. Mr. Weyand was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was a member of St. Joseph 


Church, the Firestone 20-year Club, Akron 
Liedertafel, and other social groups. He 
is survived by his wife, two daughters and 
a son. 
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John Westendorf 


John Westendorf, president of the Pre- 
mier Rubber Manuiaciuring Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, and secretary-treasurer of the Day- 
ton Casting Co., died on January 4 after 
suffering a cerebral hemorrhage. He was 
78 years old. Mr. Westendorf was a di- 
rector of the Third National Bank, the 
Home Savings and Loan Association and 
the Dayton Automobile Club. At one time, 
he was treasurer of the Home Savings 


and Loan Association. Born in Dayton, 
Mr. Westendorf attended Holy Trinity 
School. With his brothers, Joseph and 


Clarence, he organized the Dayton Casting 
Co. in 1909. In 1922, he and his brother 
Joseph purchased the controlling interest 
in Premier Rubber. Mr. Westendorf also 
served as vice-chairman of the Dayton 
Metropolitan Housing Authority from its 
establishmerit in 1934 until 1939, and was 
a past-president of the Dayton Bicycle 
Club and a m®@thiber of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Eagles, the Elks and the 
Chamber of Commerce,’ as well ds an 
active Catholic lay leader. He is survived 
by his wife. —— ; 


enemas 4 aA 


Paul R. McCampbell ~ 


Paul R. McCampbell, vice-president and 
director of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
in charge of the College Point, N. Y., 
factory, died on February 2 in his home 
in Great Neck, N. Y. He was 58 years 
old. Born in Crawfordsville, Ind., Mr. 
McCampbell was graduated from Wabash 
College. During World War I, he served 
as a captain in the Army in France and 
won several citations. After the war, he 
was associated with the U. S. Rubber Co. 
and the Hunter Dry Kiln Co. before join- 
ing Kleinert as an assistant chemist 30 
years ago. Mr. McCampbell was named a 
director in 1941 and a vice-president in 


1947. He was active in civic affairs in 
Great Neck. Surviving are his wife and 
son. 


Gordon A. McLean 


Gordon A. McLean, well-known in the 
rubber industry as an authority on Ban- 
bury mixers, died on January 28 in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., where he had been con- 
valescing. He was 47 years old. A native 
of Canada, Mr. McLean was a naturalized 
U. S. citizen. In 1933, he organ‘zed the 
Interstate’ Welding Service in Chicago, 
Ill., to specialize in the repair and rebuild- 
ing of Banburys. In 1939, the business 
was moved to Akron, Ohio, and in 1954 
became part of the Skinner Engine Co. of 
Erie, Penna. Mr. McLean is survived by 
his wife. 


Another copy of RUBBER AGE 
needed in your office? Use the coupon 
on page 961. 


Frank J. Feely 


Frank J. Feely, who retired as engineer 
of manufacture for the Western Electric 
Co. in 1952, died on, February 22 of a 
coronary thrombosis. He was 63 years 
old. Mr. Feely had been with Western 
Electric, in an engineering capacity, for 
40 years at the time of his retirement. 
During World War II, he was in charge 
of the company’s wartime manufacturing 
operations, serving as manager of specialty 
products from 1942 to 1945. In the latter 
year he became manager of the electronics 
shop and in 1946 had charge also of the 
company’s station in Buffalo, N. Y. Born 
in Chicago, Ill, Mr. Feely received his 
mechanical engineering degree in 1911 
from the Lewis Institute. He joined 
Western Electric at its Chicago works and 
in 1922 was made chief engineer of the 
Manufacturing Methods Division. In 1926, 
he went to the company’s Kearny, N. J., 
works where he rose to superintendent of 
factory planning. He was promoted to the 
New York City headquarters as superin- 
tendent of factory extension in 1929. In 
1947, he was named engineer of manu- 
faciure, the position he held at the time of 
his retirement. Surviving are his wife, 
a son and a daughter. 


Henry Hardenbergh 
Henry Hardenbergh, chairman of the 


board of directors of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., died on February 9. He was 72 vears 

--okd. Mr. Hardenbergh was born in North 
Adams, Mass., and after graduation from 
Harvard University in 1904, joined New 
Tersey Zinc in 1905 as a chemist. Advanc- 
ing through the organization, he was 
elected president and «director in 1943 and 
chairman of the boa Mr. Har- 
denbergh was a met the Harvard 
Club, the University ib, A. I. M. E., the 
American Mining Cotress, American Zinc 
Institute and other of¥anizations. Surviv- 
ing are two daughters. 







George Lashells Bubb 


George Lashells Bubb, former director 
treasurer of the Columbian Carbon 
Co., died on February 18 after an illness 
of several months. He was 75 years old. 
Mr. Babb, who was born in Williamsport, 
Penna., was graduated from Princeton 
University with a B. S. degree in 1903. 
He was one of the founders of Columb‘an 
Carbon and retired as an official in 1950. 
Mr. Bubb had also served as president and 
a director of the Otto Chemical Co. and 
He is survived by 


and 


the Sergeant Gas Co. 
his brother. 
G. O. Gondree 
G. O. Gondree, general manager and sec- 
retary of the Struthers Wells Corp. plant 
in Titusville, Penna., died at his desk on 
February 18. He was 69 years old. Mr. 
Gondree was a director of the Titusville 
Hospital, the Colonel Drake Hotel and 
Fisher & Young, builders’ supplies. He 
was vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and past master of the Titus- 
ville Masonic Lodge. Surviving are his 
wile, a daughter and son. 
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CIRCOSOL-2XH GIVES YOUR 
TIRES EXTRA TOUGHNESS 


Make the rubber tougher and more resilient, 
and your tires will invariably stand up better 
under even the worst punishment. Circosol- 
2XH helps you do just this . . . and without 
getting your material costs out of line. 
Tires made with Circosol-2XH have greater 
resistance to abrasion, and can take sharper 
impacts and more all around abuse than tires 
made with ordinary softeners. Circosol-2XH 
helps inhibit the spread of cuts, and helps tires 
endure hard summer driving on hot roads 


without developing damaging heat build-up. 

The cost of this added protection is sur- 
prisingly low. For example, enough Circosol- 
2XH for an 8.00 x 15 size 100 level tire costs 
less than 2¢ more than the cheapest sof- 
tener you can buy. Cheap insurance, to say 
the least. 

You can get the full story on the ad- 
vantages of Circosol-2XH from your local 
Sun Oil Company Representative. Or write 
Dept. .A-3, 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


[> 


OIL COMPANY 


e SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 
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CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 
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rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angelos 














Flip Seal Electrical Connectors 


After more than two years of research, design, de- 
velopment and production, the Rodale Manufacturing 
Co., Emmaus, Penna., has now introduced what is said 
to be an entirely new principle in UL-approved electrical 
connectors. Patents have been applied for on this new 
series of connectors which are being distributed under 
the trade name of “Flip Seal”. Basically, the unit will 
serve the same purpose as any present connectors, but 
the design offers protection never before possible, the 
company states. A flexible rubber lip has been incor- 


porated over the female component of the connector 
which flips over the male component to insure a positive 
sealing amd locking type action. At both ends of the 
connector, the cable entrances are also provided with 
a sealing action wherein the cable entrances fit snugly 
around the wire. These actions seal out moisture, dirt, 
dust, metal particles, and other conditions which tend to 
interrupt the flow of current. The connector compo- 
nents themselves are molded of phenolic and completely 
encased in a rubber or neoprene housing. At present, 
ten different connectors in the Flip Seal line are avai!- 
able in either the rubber version or the neoprene variety. 


Plastic Window Track 


A self-lubricating plastic track that makes possible a 
combination storm-screen window, which can be opened 
or closed easily no matter what the weather, has been 
developed by the Robert S. Crane Associates, Columbus, 
Ohio. The tracks are made from Kralastic, a tough, 
corrosion-resistant blend of rubber and plastic produced 
by the Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co. 
It is formed into rigid, smooth-surfaced, triple-grooved 
track sections that fit into the window’s metal frame. 
The window units slide up and down on these tracks 
without sticking or binding. The tracks are also flex- 
ible enough to give with any expansion in the metal of 
the window. Several thousand windows with the new 
tracks have already been installed. In the windows, 
track sections are fastened to the upper half of the 
frame, just snapped in place in the lower half. This al- 
lows the housewife to remove the lower track sections 
so that storm sash can be taken out for cleaning. 
Weather-Seal Inc., Barberton, Ohio, the manufacturer 
of the window, reports good performance and accept- 
ance. 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Rubber-Modified Styrene Sheet 


A new type rubber-modiiied styrene sheet said to be 
of improved impact strength, fine texture, and excep- 
tional freedom from strains is now being offered in a 
wide range of thicknesses and colors by the Campco 
Division of the Chicago Molded Products Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Called “Campco S-540,” this new sheet, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, provides at least twice the 
impact strength of Campco’s well known S-300, at no 
increase in cost. In the thinner gauges, from .010-inch 
to .030-inch, Campco S-540 is available with either mat 
or polished surface. Because of the closely controlled 
extrusion process, reducing internal strains to a mini- 
mum, this sheet is especially suitable for printed jobs, 
where close register is required. The material is also 
recommended for displays, packaging, toys, and other 
applications where high physical characteristics are re- 
quired in the thin sheet: The thinner gauge sheets are 
supplied in widths up to 26 inches. In the heavier 
gauges, Campco S-540 is available in thicknesses from 
.040-inch to .187-inch. The heavy gauge material can 
be supplied in mat finish, polished finish, or in a high- 
gloss (GM) finish, with a luster comparable to that of 
porcelain enamel. The heavier sheets are available in 
widths up to 40 inches, and are recommended for equip- 
ment housings, refrigerator parts, racks, trays, and many 
similar applications. 


Vinyl Playing Cards 


Northbrook Plastic Card Co., Northbrook, Ill., is now 
producing playing cards made from Geon rigid high 
impact vinyl. It is claimed that these cards will out- 
wear up to 100 decks of ordinary cards. The cards, 
made from sheeting supplied by Nixon Nitration Works, 
Nixon, N. J., keep their ‘“‘snappiness” through many 
games, it 1s said. When the cards become svuiled they 


can be easily cleaned by washing them with a clean 
cloth moistened with cold water and then wiping dry, 
one card at a time, with a clean towel. Soap can be used 
to get out stubborn stains. The vinyl cards resist the 
effects of alcohol or other fluids with which they might 
come in contact. The new Northbrook vinyl playing 
cards are designated as “Windsor Medallion”, and come 
in both blue and red colors. 
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Originators 


PROCESSORS 


of 


NYLON -RAYON 


and 


OTHER FABRICS 
All Widths and Weights 


with 


RESORCINOL FORMALDEHYDE LATEX 
Compounds 


also 


CAPITOL LINER PROCESS 


TEXTILE PROOFERS INC. 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 


“A QUARTER OF A CENTURY EXPERIENCE” 





FRENCH—— 
SIDE PLATE 


CURING PRESS 


No difficult adjust- 


. i ments to make, no 
nuts to tighten. 


Improves close toler- 
y long 
Mold Life 


ance molding and 
gives longer mold life. 


Exclusive, patented 


Permanent 
Rigidity 


construction assures 
permanent rigidity 


and alignment. 


> Complete line of Standard Sizes. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 





THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY C0. 
(HYDRAULIC PRESS DIVISION) 
1022 GREENE ST. PIQUA, OHIO 


NEW GOODS (CONT'D) 


Hamilton Flexrite Fire Hose 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Corp., Trenton, N. 
J., has announced the addition of “Flexrite Fire House” 
to its line of industrial rubber products. Flexrite hose 
employs Dacron as filler cords in both inner and outer 
jackets to give maximum strength. These filler cords 
enable the company to offer a lighter, more flexible fire 


Flexrite is supplied in 1'%-inch 
I. D. and 2%-inch I. D. double-jacketed construction 
with 400 pounds of test pressure. One of the advan- 
tages of Flexrite, compared to conventional cotton types 
of fire hose, is its ability to rack and handle easier in 
It also saves space because it folds tighter, 


hose, officials state. 


actual use. 
Hamilton Rubber states. 


Underground Water Service Hose 


A new yellow covered water hose, designed primarily 
for underground water service, has been announced by 
3oston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. of Cambridge, Mass. 
According to the company, the new “Golden VIM” water 
hose is made with a bright yellow cover to make the hose 
more visible during underground water service. The 
new hose, according to the company, helps eliminate the 


BRIGHT acd COVER 





BORTOM WAAC auth 


BOSTON 
GOLDEN VIM WATER 





hazard to the workmen, as well as accidental damage to 
the hose itself. The tube is specially compounded for 
resistance to water absorption while the cover is de- 
signed to withstand severe service conditions. The com- 
pany states that although Golden VIM is especially con- 
structed for mining service, the high quality cover, flexi- 
bility, and strength it possesses makes the product a na- 
tural for many other applications. The new product is 
offered in 34-inch I.D. and 1-inch I.D. sizes. 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Neo-Sponge Comfort Mat 


American Floor Products Co., 4922 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 16, D. C., is now offering a 
new industrial and commercial floc-r matting designed 
to reduce employee fatigue and injury. The product is 
called “‘Neo-Sponge Comfort Mat”, and is made 
through a special patented process of blowing millions 
of inert nitrogen bubbles into neoprene. The new mats 
are said to offer permanent resilience, high electrical re- 
sistance (61,000 volts before puncture), 2nd an almost 


impervious resistance to acid, oil, grease and heat. The 
company states that the mat will outwear any similar 
product made of rubber and, unlike rubber, will not 
absorb any liquid or vapor. The mat is said to be 
especially suited to any type of business where employees 
stand at their jobs. The molded tread design on both 
sides makes it reversible and offers excellent non-slip 
foot traction. The mat is available in two thicknesses, 
% and 3- inch, and in standard sizes up to 36 inches 
wide and 10 feet long. Larger sizes can be supplied on 
request. 


Neoprene Inking Roller 

A new letterpress inking roller made of neoprene has 
been introduced by the Roller Corporation of America, 
611 South Avenue, Garwood, N. J. The roller is made 
by a new process in which neoprene is molded directly 
to the core under 100,000 to 250,000 pounds hydraulic 
pressure. The company states that its patented process 
permits use of a softer compound than the conventional 
method of wrapping sheet rubber around the core. High 
pressure molding is also said to eliminate the possibil- 
ity of ply separation and to produce a tough, dense 
structure. Sinclair & Valentine Co., leading ink manu- 
facturers of New York, N. Y., have tested the new 
rollers and have reported excellent results. It is stated 
that the rollers do not change in circumference with 
changes in temperature or humidity. Also, like any 
rubber roller, the new neoprene rollers are heat vul- 
canized. They heat up on a high speed press, but they 
do not soften. Rollers made of neoprene are also more 
resistant to oils and solvents than ordinary rubber. The 
new rollers are made in all sizes up to Miehle 2/0 with 
55%%4-inch face. 
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STRUCTURE 


A non-oxidizing 
tackifier and plasticizer 


GR-S, NEOPRENE, . 
NATURAL RUBBER 
and RECLAIM. 


“Galex” is a stable rosin acid that effectively tacki- 
fies and plasticizes GR-S, Neoprene, natural rubber 
and reclaim. Because of its chemical structure, 
principally dehydroabietic acid, “Galex” is unaf- 
fected by oxidative aging and does not induce oxi- 
dation of elastomers in which it is used. It is 
highly compatible with various elastomers, resins 
and solvents. 


“Galex” is widely used as a tackifier-plasticizer in 
hose, belting, mechanical goods and various friction 
stocks. It imparts strong surface tack which de- 
velops into excellent adhesion after cure. “Galex” 
also functions as a highly stable and compatible 
tackifier in rubber-base adhesives and cements. 


Write for technical information and samples. 


Chemical Coworation 


PLASTICIZERS @ CHEMICALS © SOLID PROPELLANTS 
ON AVE., TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


Ricals Division, Dominion Rubber Company, Elmira, Ontarie 


933 











COMPLETE 


Compounding 
“1 Service 












FOR 





EMULSIONS * SOLUTIONS 
and HOT MELTS... 


YES, ARCCO offers you a complete 
compounding service. While offering you 
a wide range of completed formulations, 
ARCCO will be glad to develop and 
compound special formulas to meet your 
individual needs. All compounds are de- 
signed to meet rigid customer specifica- 
tions based on specified tests in the 
ARCCO Laboratories. 


If you wish greater water, heat or abra- 
sion resistance in air drying or curing 
formulations, you need only to call for 
ARCCO Technical Service. Our present 
available formulations include such spe- 
cialties as heat seal coatings, plastisols, 
organosols and laminants for vinyl films. 
Whether your business is Textile, Rub- 
ber, Leather, Paper, Plastics, Automo- 
tive or Chemical, ask for an ARCCO 
engineer. He will be happy to work with 
you. 


<—\, AMERICAN RESINOUS 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
IN CANADA: American Resinous Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Improved Micro-Surfacing Machine 


Some time ago a new machine for the precision sur 
facing or planing of molded rubber and plastic products 
to required thickness was described in these columns 
(Rupser Ace, November, 1953). Called the Micro- 
Surfacer, the machine is made by the Buss Machine 
Works, of Holland, Michigan, and is an adaptation of 
one of the company’s single surface wood planers. Since 
the original unit was developed the company has added 
many improvements, most of which were emphasized 
in a recent demonstration at the company’s plant. The 
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first installation of this unique machine was made in 
1951, and many additional installations have been made 
since. 

Designed for high production planing of very thin 
flexible materials, the Buss Micro-Surfacer has a num- 
ber of advantages, including the following: Sizes to 
tolerances of .001; equipped with Carboloy knives for 
long production runs between grinds; knives can be 
ground in the machine with built-in grinding equipment ; 
eliminates dust and grit on stock while removed material 
is clean and salvageable; provides excellent gluing sur- 
face; high-speed head can easily plane oversize stock; 
equipped with variable feed; available in widths up to 
50 inches; adjustments are graduated in thousandths. 

Operation of the unit can be followed in the accom 
panying cross-sectional sketch. Stock is transferred in 
and out of the unit by built-in power-driven conveyors. 
The cutter head is equipped with six Carboloy knives 
and is rotated at 4500 rpm in the direction of the feed. 
Stock is fed past the rotating cutter head by means of 
two rolls located before the cutter head and two behind. 
The two lower rolls are steel, hard chrome-plated and 
ground to a mirror finish, while the two upper rolls are 
rubber sectional. Guide shoes, which do not touch the 
stock, are located on both sides of the cutter head and 
are set above the material being planed. These guiders 
are equipped with “fingers” to prevent the stock from 
stopping in the machine. They also direct the flow of 
shavings up the exhaust hood. Thin flexible material is 
held down rigidly during the sizing operation by means 
of a patented ground and lapped vacuum work table and 
vacuum pump system which is regulated by pressure 
relief valves. Feed rate of the machine can be changed 
infinitely by the variable feed drive. 

Micro-Surfacers are now installed in several floor 
tile plants and are running in constant production over 
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Buy your Neoprene Grade 
magnesia from a SPECIALIST! 


General Magnesite 


will serve you with the widest range of quality magnesias: 


EXTRA LIGHT CALCINED resistance, high tensile 
MAGNESIA and fast cures. 


GENMAG ML TECHNICAL 
LIGHT 101 


HEAVY CALCINED 
MAGNESITE— 


CARBONATE OF MAGNESIA, 
LIGHT— 


GENMAG TECHNICAL | for excellent scorch 


Two good low-cost 
magnesia values 


for Filler, Corrective 
and Extender 


fine and pure 


GENERAL MAGNESITE AND MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Manvfactured at: Plymouth Meeting, Penn., Phone: Plymouth Meeting 
3-2880, Mailing Address : Box 671, Norristown, Penn. 


THE 


WOrC 
TEXTILES 4m 
RUBBER 


INDUSTRY 


specifically 
engineered to 
meet your needs 


TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
CHAFERS 
YARNS * THREADS « CORDAGE 
SHEETINGS ¢ COATING 
FABRICS © DIVERSIFIED 
COTTON FABRICS 


ca 


MASTON 


abrico 


SS since 1800 


We invite 
your inquiries 


6 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA + NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
AKRON, OHIO OFFICE, 308 AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 


ALL+ ELECTRIC SPIROD 


The latest addition to the Royle 
line, these all-electric Spirod 
extruders are built to supply — 
and hold — the higher and accu- 
rately zoned operating tempera- 
tures that are essential to present 
extrusion processes. This outstand- 
ing performance is only possible 
with the inclusion of a proportion- 
ing controlled system of high 
velocity evaporative cooling com- 
bined with tubular resistance 
heating — just one of the many 
features that assure economical, 
dependable production. 


Available in standard sizes 1 3” 
through 12” Bees 


No. 5 8'2’’ ROYLE SPIROD EXTRUDER 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


London, England Home Office 


Hyde Park 2430 - 0456 SHerwood 2-8262 
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Akron, Ohio 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter 
SWandale 4-5020 


PATERSON 
N. J. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. M. Royal, Inc. 
LOgan 3261 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 











safely, economically, 
without dust! 


Regardless of the problem, DuBois has eliminated troublesome 
sticking in al/ rubber manufacturing operations...cleanly...economi- 
cally...dependably...with no interference to subsequent operations. 


To Eliminate Dust 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 
Latex-Lube R-66 
Liqui-Lube 
For Batch-Off Machines 
Liqui-Lube NF 
Latex-Lube R-66 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 
Where Foaming Is A Problem 
Liqui-Lube NF 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 
As An Additive For Improved 
Mold Release 
Latex-Lube GR 





On Very Pale Stocks 
Liqui-Lube NT 
Liqui-Lube GCB 


As An Extrusion Bath 
Liqui-Lube 


Liqui-Lube GCB 
Liqui-Lube NT 


As A Final Surface Lubricant 
Latex-Lube GR 
Liqui-Lube 


For Pelletizing 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 


Dept. K 


Got a special problem? 
We make special compounds for your particular needs 


Sv. DuBOIS c. 4... 


Gil lelilileLiMecean @lille) 


Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


Representatives and Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


45,000 square feet of rubber and vinyl floor tile before 
it becomes necessary to shut down the machine to 
sharpen the Carboloy knives. In the case of shoe soling 
materials, the clean cutting action of the rotating cutters 
provides a gluing surface which is said to be far su- 
perior to a sanded or split surface as the cutting action 
microscopically opens the pores of the stock and there 
is no grit or dust to interfere with the bond between the 
glue and the shoe soles. On brake linings, the machine 
is reported to provide more than a 1000-to-1 better per- 
formance. Successful tests have also been run on cork 
gaskets and plastic sheets. 


Castor-Severs Extrusion Rheometer 


A new line of rheometers for the measurement of 
viscosity at high rates of flow in control, formulation, 
research and production processes is now being offered 
by the Burrell Corp., 2223 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 19, 
Penna. Known as the Castor-Severs Extrusion Rheom 
eters, they are complete unit-package instruments de- 
livered ready for use as reliable tools for the accurate 
measurement of viscosity of coatings, adhesives, pastes 
and plastisols in various fields where thickness of ma- 





terial is a factor. Seven models operate over a wide 
range of temperatures from room temperature to 
300°C., and at pressures from atmospheric to 3000 p.s.i. 
Special attachments permit operation at temperatures as 
low as —40°C. and pressures up to 5000 p.s.1. Repro- 
ducible accuracy is obtained from 1 centipoise to over 
5 billion centipoises. Operation is simple in method and 
practice. Air pressure is applied to a material chamber. 
Samples being tested are timed and measured as they 
are extruded through a calibrated orifice. The units are 
easy to set up, easy to operate and can be dismantled 
and cleaned quickly. Increased productivity per man 
hour in the laboratory, acceleration of processes and 
improved maintenance of reproducible standards in 
plant operation are said to be some of the values to 
users inherent in the equipment. 
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It's Progressive... 


Pay FOR FINER 


CUTTING DIES of all kinds 
MALLET DIES 
CLICKER DIES 

PERFORATING DIES 
I. D. and 0. D. DIES 
PUNCH PRESS 
TRIMMING DIES 
PUNCH PRESS 
PINCHING DIES 


RENCO CUTTING PADS 
and BLOCKS 


Also Manufacturers of 


Precision Automatic 
Screw Machine Products, 
Inserts, etc. 


UU UUUUU Cd 


Makers of Western RMH Cutting Dies. 


PROGRESSIVE cow. 


COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


Branch Office and Factory 
2747 Locust St. 82 S. Cameon St 
ST. LOUIS, M 


0. HARRISBURG, PA 
Tel.: NEWSTEAD 4300 Tel.: 2-S146 
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RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


; 


FUMARATES 
MALEATES 


The following unsaturated diesters of 
high purity are now available in com- 
mercial quantities for use as comono- 
mers in polymerizaiion reactions: 





© DIOF Di-iso-octyl Fumarate 
@ DOF Di-2-ethy! hexyl Fumarate 
@ DBF  Dibuty! Fumarate 


@ DIOM Di-iso-octyl Maleate 
@ DOM Di-2-ethy! hexyl Maleate 
@ DBM Dibuty! Maleate 


Write today for samples and brochure 
on RC products. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New South Road, Hicksville, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Akron, Chicago, Boston 





LIGHTWEIGHT TOTE BOX 


CONSTANT TARE NO MAINTENANCE 


This rubber shop has no problem weight- 
counting parts. They’ve switched to new 
Toteline Tote Boxes that require no main- 
tenance—and so, the tare is constant, with- 
in two ounces. 

And, these fiberglass-reinforced plastic 
tote boxes are lightweight, too . . . in fact, 
they weigh 14 as much as the boxes you 
may now be using. But, lightweight though 
they are, they are strong—in fact, it is 
almost impossible to wear them out! 


LOOK! THEY 
west, 100! 


Write for complete details 


MOLDED FIBERGLASS TRAY COMPANY 


World’s largest producers of Fiberglass-reinforced resin trays and tote boxes 


LINESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA: NEWAGE (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 14, ONT 
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| | SLICER MACHINE 


for 


EXTRUDED STOCKS 





| Capacity Section up to 4" OD or 4x6" flat stock. 
Length 3/16" to 8". 
Cuts per minute 25 to 175. 
Automatic Feed and Circulating Pump. 
Made in three sizes. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Write Today for Complete Information 
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Your Rubber or Vinyl Products with 


MEYERCORD 


ELASTICALS 


for trade marks, instructions 
or high color rubber or vinyl 
product decorations, write to 


ELASTICAL DIVISION 
THE MEYERCORD CO. 





DEPT. D-423, 5323 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Bantam Transfer Molding Press 


A new, compact, low cost, high production mechanical 
rubber goods transfer molding press, reported to pro- 
vide new latitude to mold design, has been introduced by 
the McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 96 East Crosier 
St., Akron 11, Ohio. Called the McNeil-Akron Bantam, 
the new unit is of 10 by 16 inch mold size. Designed 





especially for rapid, economical production of small, 
close-tolerance products, it handles two-, three- and 
four-plate molds automatically. This is in keeping with 
the present trend toward the use of smaller molds in 
greater number. The Bantam press requires only eight 
square feet of floor space. Its over-all measurements of 
2614 inches by 44 inches by 5 feet, 10 inches closed or 
6 feet, 10 inches open make it suitable for use in crowded 
press rooms. According to the manufacturers, the auto- 
matic operation of the Bantam eliminates hand work 
completely and reduces mold maintenance costs sub- 
stantially. 


Schrader Tubeless Tire Tools 


Two new tools which make it comparatively simple 
to service cars with snap-in type rubber-covered valves 
or other cars when conversions are made from conven- 
tional to tubeless tires have been introduced by A. 
Schrader’s Son Division of Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
470 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. One of these 
tools, the Schrader No. 505 Pull Type Lever Tool, is 
said to quickly, easily and safely seat snap-in valves in 
round rim holes on any model car and any rim size. 
The knurled fitting of the tool attaches to the cap 
threads of the valve and slight lever pressure pulls the 
valve into the required air-tight seating position. The 
other unit, the Schrader No. 552 Pull Type Mounting 
Tool, straddles the valve and seats it in the rim hole 
when the wing-nut is turned down. The tool 
onto the valve cap threads and safely seats the valve 
against the inside of the rim. Both tools can also be 
used to remove wern or damaged snap-in valves. 


screws 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Atlas Laboratory-Production Press 


Designed for both laboratory and production use, a 
new hydraulic press for the precision molding of rubber 
and plastics has been introduced by Atlas Hydraulics, 
Inc., 3576 Ruth St., Philadelphia 34, Penna. Called the 
Atlas Model 60-12, the new unit is produced with a 
choice of electrically-heated 12 by 12 inch or 14 by 14 


inch platens. Each press is equipped with individual 
controls to regulate hydraulic pressure for each opera- 
tion within a range of 50 to 4000 psi, the hydraulic 
pressure aggregating 60 ton capacity. Accurate and con 
sistent pressure is maintained on the platen area at all 
times by means of a newly-designed air-operated boost 
pump. A new cooling system reduces platen transfer 
heat on the ram, ram pot, hydraulic oil, and packing. 
This system is said to prevent acceleration of chemical 
changes in the oil, maintain the viscosity and acidity of 
the oil, and prevent deposition of gums and varnishes 
on highly polished surfaces. A newly designed ram is 
said to reduce packing changes to mere minutes. The 
ram has also been chrome plated to insure a perfect seal 
with the packing. 


A low-cost remote indicating temperature con- 
troller, said to be accurate within one per cent of full 
scale under most conditions, has been introduced by 
Fenwal, Inc., of Ashland, Mass. Designed for eco- 
nomical operation in ovens, packaging and process- 
ing equipment of all types, the new controller, called 
the Series 540, has a temperature operating range 
of 100° to 700° F. with uniform sensitivity throughout 
the range. 

A major scientific advance in accelerated corrosion 
testing of finishes and coatings is claimed for the 
H-T Sincolite Test Cabinet, a product of the G. S. 
Equipment Co., 5317 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Picture-window visibility is made possible by 
the insulating effect of flat panel water-packets hous 
ing two electric heaters located front and rear on the 
outside of the cabinet. More uniform temperature is 
also claimed for the new testing unit. 
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JOHNSON 
pre 


Pr JOINT 





1, SEAL RING — of 
special carbon- 
graphite. Eliminates 
packing and oiling. 








2. GUIDE — Also of 
carbon- graphite. 
Makes joint self- 
supporting. 











4, SPRING — For 
initial seating only. 
In operation joint is 


3. NIPPLE — Rotates 
with roll, seals 
against ring. 








pressure sealed. 














Internal 
Parts 


For introducing steam and liquids into 
rotating rolls and cylinders, there's 
nothing like the Johnson Joint above. 
It’s packless, self-lubricating, self-ad- 
justing, self-supporting. It has been 
adopted by dozens of machinery makers, and is finding 
new uses every day. 


Type SB shown handles both steam and condensate through same 
head; also available for through flow service, and in sizes and styles 
for all operating conditions. Write for literature. 


arporation SA 
— 


868 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 








RANDALL & STICKNEY 
THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 
THROAT DEPTHS 
13%" to 26" 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 


FOOT DIAMETERS 


THROAT 
13%," ROLLS 
MODEL Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 


RANGE 
Y2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 


26" DEEP THROAT MODEL 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept, A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Inc. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 




















Institution 
of the Rubber Jndustryp 


LONDON 





The I.R.I., which was founded in 1921, is now 
a great association of people engaged in all branches 
of the Rubber Industry. Its members include rubber 
producers, manufacturers, scientists, technologists, 
executives, students and others, in many countries 
of the world. 

It has reached its present position of authority 
and respect through the high standard it has set 
for the technical literature it publishes, the diplo- 
mas it awards, and the meetings and conferences 
it organizes. 

In collaboration with other Societies, it aims to 
raise the standing of the Industry throughout the 
world by improving the technical qualifications of 
its personnel, extending the study of its raw ma- 
terials, processes, and products, and by promoting 
the exchange of technical discovery and informa- 
tion by means of literature, conferences, and meet- 
ings. 

Membership of the Institution is open to all 
interested at an annual subscription of $7.50 which 
entitles the member to receive the bi-monthly 
Transactions free of charge and to purchase other 
publications (such as the Annual Reports and 
Monographs) at reduced rates. It also serves to 
put him in touch with his colleagues and their 
work in other parts of the world and confers on 
him full rights to vote, to nomination for election 
to the Council and to participate in meetings and 


Conferences organized by the Institution. 


Complete details are easily obtained by writing to: 
Secretary, 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 














REVIEWS 








BOOKS 


The Technique and Practice of Costing for the Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry. Published by the Federation of 
British Rubber Manufacturers’ Associations, 43 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1, England. 5% x 8% in. 69 pp. $1.50 
(postpaid). 


Although many rubber manufacturers on both sides of the 
Atlantic have established costing systems, or cost accounting 
systems as they are frequently called, there are a surprisingly 
large number of manufacturers who still use a hit-and-miss 
method. The latter method frequently results in overbidding 
or a net profit result somewhat on the disappointing side. Recog- 
nizing this situation, a subcommittee of the Accountants’ Com- 
mittee of the Federation of British Rubber Manutacturers’ Asso- 
ciations was appointed to prepare a manual on costing methods, 
and this booklet is representative of their work. The booklet is 
divided into eight chapters, as follows: (1) Introduction; (2) 
Budgetary Control and Standard Costs; (3) Materials; (4) 
Labor; (5) Overhead Expenses; (6) Interlock of Cost and 
Financial Accounts; (7) Notes on the Application of Costing 
in the Rubber Industry; (8) Example. The latter chapter is 
based on the experience of an imaginary company in the rubber 
manufacturing field, and can readily serve as a guide to the 
uninitiated. The booklet is crammed full of facts and common 
sense, and should prove most useful to many rubber manufac- 


turers. 


Organic Reactions: Volume VIII. Edited by Roger Adams. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 438 pp. $12.00. 


As indicated, this is the eighth volume of a series which was 
started in 1942, the intention being to provide a compilation of all 
the important synthetic chemical reactions. Each chapter in the 
series, furnished by an outstanding authority, provides a compre- 
hensive survey of a particular reaction and includes a general 
discussion of method, modifications, examples of applicability, 
expected yields, and other pertinent data. The current work 
contains eight chapters, as follows: (1) Catalytic Hydrogena- 
tion of Esters to Alcohols; (2) The Synthesis of Ketones from 
Acid Halides; (3) The Acylation of Ketones to Form Beta- 
Diketones or Beta-Keto Aldehydes; (4) The Sommelet Reac- 
tion; (5) The Synthesis of Aldehydes from Carboxylic Acids; 
(6) The Metalation Reaction with Organolithium Compounds; 
(7) Beta-Lactones; (8) The Reaction of Diazomethane and Its 
Derivatives with Aldehydes and Ketones. A subject index is in- 


cluded. 


French-English Dictionary for Chemists. (Second Edition). 
By Austin M. Patterson. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 5% x 7 in. 476 
pp. $6.50. 

This work has served as a trusted reference for the past thirty 
years. The new edition, completely modernized and expanded, 
contains 42,000 terms as compared with 35,000 in the first edi- 
tion. This dictionary provides comprehensive chemical coverage 
and in addition defines words from other fields that occur in 
chemical reading. The author has combed the most recent French 
books in chemistry, mechanics, industry, medicine, and related 
fields, and the results contribute to the increased coverage, despite 
the omission of terms that have the same spelling and meaning in 
French and English. One of the most practical features in the 
book is the appearance of irregular forms of words, especially 
verbs, under their own spelling. Any technologist concerned with 
French-English translations will find this new edition of definite 


value. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


A Method for Classifying Oils Used in Oil-Extended Rub- 
bers. Industrial Products Department, Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia 3, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 

The data contained in this well-printed, two-color booklet 
are based on the results of a research program started by Sun 
Oil on the hydrocarbon composition of rubber processing 
aids and later conducted in cooperation with the Polymer 
Corporation, Ltd., and the General Tire & Rubber Co., most 
of which has previously been reported in the technical jour- 
nals. After discussing the need for an efficient method for 
classifying oils used in oil-extended rubbers and the effect 
of oils on the low temperature characteristics of such rub- 
bers, the booklet contains several sections on classification 
methods. These include classification by viscosity index, clas- 
sification by composition, use of aniline point in classifica- 
tion, combined V.G.C. and viscosity classifications, hydro- 
carbon-type classification, and classification by reactive ma- 
\ table giving examples of the classification system 


terials. 
to spot samples of rubber processing oils is 


as applied 
included 
e 

Foam Latex Production with the Oakes Continuous Auto- 
matic Mixer. (Bulletin No. 200). E. T. Oakes Corp., Islip, 
Long Island, New York. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp 
Although containing a good deal of specific information 

on the development and manufacture of the Oakes Continu- 

ous Automatic Mixer as such, this booklet may also be re- 
garded as a manual on the production of latex foam rubber 
sponge by the continuous method. It spells out in text and 
illustrations the technique of production, the treatment of 
raw materials, the equipment required, installation  pro- 
cedures, and operational methods. The illustrations alone 
should prove of extreme value to any manufacturer contem- 
plating the production of latex foam or to any individual 
planning the construction of a factory for such production. 

These include not only a schematic layout for a foam rubber 

plant, but a foam latex operating chart as well. Each re- 

quirement discussed in the text is treated with an A-B-C 

approach which both the experienced and uninitiated will 

find of value. Although issued as commercial literature, this 
booklet is a welcome addition to the technical literature. 
7. 

Application of BRC 22 Hydrocarbon versus Carbonex §S 
Hydrocarbon in Natural Rubber and Synthetic Elastomers. 
(Rubber Laboratory Release No. 14). Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6, 
N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 

Due to raw material shortages, Barrett was recently re- 
quired to discontinue the manufacture of its’well-known Car- 
bonex hydrocarbons. BRC 22 represents the company’s 
efforts to produce a similar reinforcing type softener for rub- 
ber compounds. As indicated by its title, this technical re- 
port is devoted to laboratory evaluations between the two 
materials. Data are given on processing, Mooney viscosity 
and scorch, rate of cure, tensile and hardness, abrasion re- 
sistance, tear resistance, flex resistance, compression set, impact 
resilience, and heat aging. Four basic compounds were used in the 
tests, covering natural rubber, GR-S, neoprene and nitrile 
rubber, respectively. The results indicate that the perfor- 
mance of BRC 22 Hydrocarbon is essentially similar to the 
Carbonex hydrocarbons in all compounds tested. 

a 

The SAE Story. Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 West 
39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 56 pp. 

This history of the Society of Automotive Engineers is 
published to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the or- 
ganization. Beginning with an editorial in a 1902 issue of 
Horseless Age, which pointed out the need for a “Society of 
Automobile Engineers,” the history traces the high spots of 
SAE’s past from its start to its Golden Anniversary in 1955 
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CAROLITE 
COLOR CHIPS 
for 


LACQUERS 


colors fully ground-in 
the following 
MEDIA 


"VINYLITES" vagh-vylf-vyns-vyhh 
“HALF SECOND BUTYRATE" 
“SARAN" 

“PLIOLITES" S-4, NR 
"HY-CAR" 

POLY VINYL BUTYRATE 

ETHYL CELLULOSE 
POLYSTYRENE 

40 series) 


iombadl permanently flexible 


CENTURY 

COLOR CHIPS ARE OUTSTANDING 
for BEST DISPERSIONS, 

MOST EXCELLENT ADHESIONS, 

FINEST GLOSS. 
Natural Rubber, Nitrile Rubber, & Acrylic rub- 
ber solution in various solvents for paint addi- 
tives & extenders. 

We solicit your inquiries 


CENTURY PRODUCTS CO. 
DETROIT 38, MICH. 





Whether you require a 
Standard or special Model, 
Remember to get a PRICE 
FROM CLIFTON—Catalog 
mailed upon request — 


HYDRAULIC PRESS CO. 


303 Allwood Road Clifton, N. J. 























The Important Qualities You Want 
in MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
For Rubber or Neoprene Compounding 


are AVAILABLE in DCI 
LIGHT CALCINED MAGNESIA 


(Powdered or Granular) 







ontent 








REQUIREMENTS and CaO ¢ 


$c MgO with low Fe 


* Uniformity 
d Particle Ss 


203, Al:0; 


ize 
* Controlle 
* Dust-free Grains 
* Lowest Mang 


* protective Packaging 


anese Content 


% These requirements are met completely by Darlington Chemicals 
Magnesium Oxide. Test and you'll know. Send for free sample 
today. Specify use. 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS wc. 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Represented by 
SUMMIT CHEMICAL CO., AKRON, OHIO 








TUMPEER CHEMICAL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL FORGE 





ou - (rush 
TESTING MACHINES 


For Rubber and Cushioning Materials 





@ Dual Loading Range 
0-100 Ibs. — 0-1000 
Ibs, A.S.T.M. Accu- 
racy. 


@ Simple, permanently 
accurate mechanical 


weighing. 
®@ Large, easy-to-read 


eye-level scale. 


@ Infinitely-variable 
speed. 


@ Improved Recorder, 
flat stress-strain graph. 
Start at any preload. 





LARGER MACHINES OF 5000 and 10,000-lbs. AVAILABLE 
TESTING MACHINE DIVISION 


NATIONAL FORGE AND ORDNANCE CO. 


Dept. R.A. Irvine, Warren County, Penna. 
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REVIEWS 


(CONT’D) 


Automatic Proportioning Systems. (Bulletin No. 0351). Rich 
ardson Scale Co., Van Houten Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 8% 
x 11 in. 28 pp 
A proportioning system that permits remote dialing of 

individual ingredient weights is pictured and described in this 

new, two-color bulletin. Besides describing how Richard- 
son’s “Select-O-Weigh” system works, the bulletin describes 
eleven installations in such varied operations as remote pro 
portioning of oil shale, cement formulating, blending of feeds, 
net weighing with automatic tare composition, liquid latex 
blending, fully-automatic rubber compounding, differential 
weighing, glass batching, and maintaining tension on nylon 
fabric being processed. Forty-seven photographs and engi- 
neering drawings illustrate these installations. In addition, 
design and operating characteristics of the Richardson auto 
matic proportioning system are explained. 

o 

How to Operate A Lift Truck. (Form No. 1214). Hyster Co., 
2902 N.E. Clackamas Street, Portland 8, Ore. 8% x 11 in 
24 pp. 

This is the sixth edition of this publication which is de 
signed to aid lift truck operators, supervisors, safety engi 
neers and other interested personnel in the operation of lift 
trucks. The two-color cartoon technique used in the booklet 
is designed for easy reading and is packed with information 
preventive maintenance, 


about the operation of a lift truck, 
Planned for use as part 


safety and basic materials handling 
of an operator training program, the booklet is slanted both 
for the beginner and the experienced operator. It can be 
studied by the operator himself, or used as a guide by in 


structors. 
e 


Chlorowax in Flame-Retardant Rubber Compounds. Chilori 
nated Products Division, Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp 


This technical bulletin concisely reviews the use of two 
chlorinated paraffins—Chlorowax 40 and Chlorowax 70—for 
improving the flame retardance of rubber compounds. The 
principal functions and advantages of Chlorowax 70 in its 
application as a resinous modifier with all types of elastomers 
are outlined, and similar treatment is given to Chlorowax 40 
a nonflammable plasticizer and softener for 
Twelve typical compounds and their recom 
Elastomers utilized include 
nitrile rubber, reclaimed 


when used as 
rubber stocks. 
mended applications are listed. 
several types of GR-S, neoprene, 
rubber, and both natural and synthetic latices 


Forty Precision Finishing Operations. (Bulletin No. 451-D). 
American Wheelabrator and Equipment Corp., 1290 S. 
Byrkit Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 

Precision cleaning and finishing is the subject of this com 
prehensive new brochure. Dealing with the wet abrasive 
blasting process, the publication presents 40 frequently-met 
applications in which this process can be profitably used. 
Most of them are illustrated. A section of the brochure is 
also devoted to describing the process itself, in which water- 
suspended abrasives are thrown at high velocity upon the 
work. The necessary equipment is also mentioned 


Cellosolve and Carbitol Solvents. (Bulletin No. F-47605). Car 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. 

The nine commercial glycol-ethers sold by the company 
are described in detail in this booklet. An important feature 
of the publication is a section devoted to the specifications 
of the glycol-ethers and the test methods used by the com- 
pany to check these specifications. These laboratory control 
tests comprise some of the standard A.S.T.M. methods and 
methods that have been specially developed in the company’s 


laboratories. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Butaprene Paint Latices for Styrene-Butadiene Latex Paints. 
(Sales Service Bulletin No. B-4). Chemical Sales Division, 
Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


This bulletin has been prepared to acquaint the paint chemist 
with the fundamentals of formulating latex paints using Firestone 
Butaprene paint latex, a styrene-butadiene copolymer. The pub- 
lication illustrates the fact that the stability of Butaprene paint 
latices makes them easy tools for the paint manufacturer why 
wants to formulate excellent latex paints. The bulletin lists the 
requirements of a latex necessary for the development of maxi 
mum paint properties, and lists those properties required of a 


typical latex paint. The formulation of a typical paint is alse 
outlined ; 100% ALL RUBBER 
How to Pack It. Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio. 8% 1] SOLIDS 


in. 32 pp 


This booklet describes and illustrates a unique selection of 


twelve different styles and more than seventy different types of 


Natural & synthetic rubbers in flowable 
corrugated boxes for a variety of products. Shelf and counter, 


Duplex (combination shipping form. 


display, luggage style, “prepaks,” 

and display) and a new “Hevi-Duty” box for high density prod- 
ucts are but a few of the H & D boxes included in the port Also special grades having superior compati- 
folio. In addition, descriptive copy for each box suggests proper 
methods of sealing, packaging, and displaying. For companies 
who are interested in the development of a package for a new 
product, or the improvement of an existing one, this booklet TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST 
offers an excellent source of ideas. 


4 ORIGINATORS D Pp R 

Quality Control and Research. Scientific Apparatus Makers OF QUALITY | ee ee ee 
Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 6 x 9 a A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 

Pt ? 

in. 24 pp. “SINCE 1906" [Aho oe tala ame Se a a as 

Higher living standards and increased competition are making Sb key 1 tit be 9, Me. J 


it practically a must for even the smallest processor or manufac 


bility with asphalt and polyethylene. 























turer to take a look at the growing technology around him. This 
booklet points out that volume buyers on the American scene are 
constantly increasing their demands upon the manufacturer for 
goods that are produced according to specification. The booklet 
cites examples on the establishment of quality control laboratories 
in smaller manufacturing establishments and points out benefits to 
be obtained from their use 
° 
The Story of Achievement. Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Man 
chester, England. 8 x 10% in. 24 pp. 


The year 1954 marked the 75th anniversary of Francis Shaw 
& Co., Ltd. This booklet marks the occasion by detailing the his- 
tory of the company, including its early activities and present 
status. Many of the products now manufactured by the company 
are described and illustrated, while the activities of the Export 
Department are emphasized. Interesting photographs depict vari- ‘ 
ous scenes in the Manchester plant and show some of tl rl .. Che Proferied Small Hole Gauge No.36 
carried on there Skilled and unskilled employees can use this superbly designed 
two-point contact gauge to make quick, accurate, impersonal 


inspections of small holes for size, taper and roundness 





The spherical contact point automatically centers itself 
and indicates the true diameter at the point measured 
The Ames Small Hole Gauge No. 36 checks holes 
“i Mua with 3/16" to 1” diameter, up to 2” deep. Longer 
Wi on DSOR CLAY lengths and special contacts to check 
$ irregular recesses, splines, 


available 


The Ideal | Y favs 1 
HARD RUBBER CLAY rae f i) 


Ames No. 15 i 
A Sample and Technical Data are Jaw Gange a we) 


yours for the asking. pa ag UR caer 
Pocket Thickness . 4. Dial Micrometer 


Measure . 
Write for your free copy 


of Ames’ General Catalog. 
UNITED CLAY MINES winpal ct. B- GAMES CO. pa 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 





q 
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MARKETS 


NEWS=DPRICES 


NEW YORK, MAR. 3, 1955 














Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (February 3), the 
average price of spot rubber on the New 
York Commodity Exchange has moved in 
the extremely wide range of &37 points, 
high for the period being reached 
on February 10 and again on February 11, 
and low being 29.38c reached on March 3 
The average price of spot rubber for tl 
month of February was 34.90c based on 
19 trading days. This compares with an 
average of 33.92c in January. 

The trade reports that one by one the 
bullish factors in rubber are falling by 
wayside. A most impressive case in p 
was Malayan production for December 
which amounted to over 55,000 tons, or as 
much as 8,000 tons in excess of estimates 
January production was over 57,000 
whereas a production of under 50,000 was 
expected. This clearly indicates the stimu 
lus which price is to productior 

It is to be noted that as a result of a 
break in prices in the latter part of Febru- 
ary, Malayan rubber traders are estimated 
to have lost more than $3,000,000 in U. S. 
funds. The market break was generally 
attributed to speculators in Singapore and 
the new stockpile rotation program an 
nounced by the General Services Adminis 
tration. 

} 


The trade believes that the high rate 
consumption in the United States will cor 
tinue for a little while longer. The im 
pression exists, however, cent consumers 
have substantially anticipated requirements 
through April and even beyond. The tight- 
ness in the nearby position of rubber 
said to have eased materially. 


37.7 JC 


tons 


Natural Rubber Production 


World production of natural rubber in 
1954 was up 4.5% from the year before, 
according to the Secretariat of the Inter 
national Rubber Study Group. This made 
1954 the third largest production year, 
being surpassed only by 1950, with 1,860, 
000 long tons, and the 1,885,000 long 
produced in 1951. 

World consumption of natural rubber in 
1954 was up 6.8% from 1953 to set a new 
world record of 1,725,000 long tons. Con 
sumption in 1953 amounted to 1,615,000 
long tons. 

It is interesting to note that the U. S. 
consumption of natural rubber last vear 
was some 23,000 long tons below the pro- 
jected estimate of the Rubber Stuly 
Group, while synthetic rubber consumption 
was 20,000 long tons greater than the esti 
mate. Another interesting point is that 
synthetic rubber consumption in Europe in 
1954, while only 49,500 long tons, showed 
an increase of 10% from the Rubber Study 
Group’s original estimate. Synthetic con 
sumption in Europe in 1954 was some 23% 
greater than the consumption in 1953 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
reports that in January of this year, 57,299 
long tons of natural rubber were consumed 
in the United States. This is a 3.8% in 
crease over the previous month and 22% 
above January, 1954. As a matter of fact 
consumption of new rubber in the U. S. in 
January, 1955, was exceeded only twice in 
history, in March and April of 1953 


tons 


Price Data 





Closing Rubber Prices 
New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S, Contract) 
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No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
ee 
March 
April 
Thin Latex 
Snot Cte seseons 
Thin Brown Crepe, N 
Flat Bark Crepe 


London Market 


(Standard Smoked Shect 


Crepe: 


Singapore Market 
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Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types—Per P 


und) 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Chemigum 
Chemigum 
Chemigum ey PY ee Oo ear ae 
G- E Silicone ‘Rubber (compounded) 

3-E Silicone Gum (not compounded) 4.00 
G iR I 


2.50 


Hycar OR-15 

Hycar OR-25 

Hycar OS-10 

Neoprene Types “AC 
Neoprene Type GN ....... 
Neoprene Type GN-A 
Neoprene Type AS 
Neoprene Type KN 

Neoprene Type S .. 
Neoprene Type W_. 
Neoprene Type W RT 
Paracril B 

Paracril BJ 

Paracril C 

Polysar ‘‘S” eek eey 
Polysar Butyl al 
Polysar Krynel ... 
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Polysar Krynac .. 
Polysar Krynac 801 
Polysar SS-250-K 

Silastic (compounded) 
Thiokol Tee A 

Thiokol 

Thiokol 

Thiokol Ty ST “1, 


Middling Upland Quotations 
March 3 


o_ 
Low 


High 

March ae 34.06 33.91 
MAS Jatin ae 34.30 34.11 
y 34.56 34.36 


- 590 
- .310 
.338 
.47U 
.640 
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Synthetic Rubber 


With little Congressional opposition. ex- 
pected to develop over the transter ot the 
government-owned synthetic rubber facili- 
ties to private ownership, news during the 
past few weeks has centered on questions 
of markets and price once the transfer 
actually is effected. 

Some intimations of objection to the 
contemplated transfer came from a Senate 
Banking subcommittee which was _ sched- 
uled to hold a hearing on the subject on 
March Senator Alan J. Frear (Dem., 
Del.), chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Production and Stabilization, said the hear- 
ings were prompted by “substantial com- 
plaints” received by subcommittee mem- 
bers against the sale of certain of the 
plants. The trade does not expect, how- 
ever, that these complaints will have much 
bearing on eventual disposal. 


Estimated Price Range 


On the question of price, the evidence 
on hand seems to indicate that the deliv 
ered price for principal tire grades of syn- 
thetic rubber will range from 24 to 25c a 
pound. As reported in the February, 1955, 
issue of Rupper AGE, Firestone and Shell 
Chemical have announced a flat 23c a 
pound price, f.o.b. producing plant, while 
Phillips Chemical has placed a 25c de 
livered selling price on its synthetic. 

For some time, the government has been 
selling its GR-S at 23c a pound, f.o.b. 
producing plant, plus a uniform freight 
charge of 1.lec a pound. Natural rubber is 
currently selling at about 30c a pound at 
New York. It had long been felt by many 
in the trade that disposal of the govern 
ment plants to private industry would re- 
sult in an immediate increase of 2c or 
more in the price of synthetic rubber 

The Rubber Producing Facilities Dis 
posal Commission has announced contracts 
covering eleven GR-S plants with a com- 
bined annual production capacity of 689,000 
long tons. The three firms which have 
disclosed their price plans account for 
about one-third of this total. 

Firestone, it is understood, has an- 
nounced the 23c a pound price only for the 
99,600 long ton copolymer unit it has con- 
tracted for at Lake Charles, La. The 
terms have not been applied, it is believed, 
to a second plant, the 30,000 long ton unit 
at Akron, Ohio. 

Under government ownership, the Lake 
Charles plant_ marketed 90% of its pro 
duction in 1953 (the last year for which 
figures are available) east of the Missis- 
sippi. More than half its output went to 
delivery points in Ohio and nearby states. 
Freight rates prevailing in late 1953 from 
Lake Charles ran to about 1.5¢ a pound 
to New Jersey, 1.25c a pound to Ohio, 
and 1.87c to Los Angeles. 


West Coast Market 


Shell, which has contracted for the 
89.000 long ton GR-S plant at Los An- 
geles, offered the 23c a pound f.o.b. price 
to consumers in an eight state West Coast 
market. Shell, which does not consume 
rubber, is expected to find its major outlet 
among the Los Angeles tire plants of the 
nation’s four major rubber companies. 
Freight charges from Los Angeles to New 
Jersey ran about 2.41c a pound in late 
1953; and to Akron, about 2.12c. 

Phillips has agreed to sell the major 
output from the 63,000 long ton Borger, 
Texas, plant to smaller rubber manutac- 
turers. Freight costs were about 1.8c a 
pound to New Jersey in late 1953; 1.5c 
Akron, and 1.72c to California. 
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SPECIAL 
—= MACHINES 


C , _ ime «Cam eéelt ROLLER DIE CUTTER, 
| | enn : standard and heavy duty 
models. Die cuts many mater- 


& 7 “| _ 7 ials, totene molded —— 


Tie a - Campbell FOAM RUBBER SPLITTER> 
wee for natural and synthetic foam, 


other materials. Splits most stock 


for the to '/," thickness. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
4 Campbell FOAM RUBBER 


Our Circular Knives have been used by the CUSHION. CUTTER 
largest rubber companies for over 25 years. = best for fabricating cush- 
Made from special analysis steel for long = ioning and seating mater- 

° eas ° ial and for leveling stock 
edge holding qualities, true running for before splitting. 


better cutting. Call, write or wire TODAY! 
Made in sizes from 4” to 24” diameter— 


any thickness. Send drawing for quotations 
— LLS ENGINEERING 
AND MACHINE CO. 


a Te oT 1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 








HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


Preliminary estimates by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce indicate that 256,894 
long tons of reclaimed rubber were pr 
duced in 1954, and 975 long tons imported, 
making for a total new supply of 257,869 
Jong tons. In 1953, new supply amounted 
to 298,336 long tons, including 295,550 long 
tons produced and 2,786 imported 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber in 1954 
was set at 248,778 long tons by the Com 
This witl 


merce Department compares 
the 285,050 long tons consumed in 1953. A 
total of 10,251 long tons of reclaim were 
exported in 1954, against the 11,397 long 
tons exported in the previous year 

As of December 31, 1954, there were 
31,199 long tons of reclaimed rubber on 
hand. This compares with the 32,319 long 
tons on hand as of December 31, 1953 

The market continues its fairly stable 
tone with most grades exceeding or at 
least meeting conditions at this time in 
1954. 

(Prices for All Areas Except Calif 
er It 

Premium Grade Whole Tire 
First Line Whole Tire Fase hae ate las 
Second Line Whole Tire . . 2 09 
Third .Line Whole Tire 09 
Fourth Line Whole Tire 08 
Black Carcass ; 4 


No. 1 Light ¢ olored Carcass 2{ 
No. 1 Select Pee ] 
No. 1 Peel ... eS 1f 
Butyl Tube Rec laim Te : ‘ 15 
Natural Rubber Black Tube 

Natural Rubber Red Tube 

Natural Rubber Gray Tube 








Scrap Rubber 


Demand for Butyl tubes is reported to 


have slackened considerably. Buyers are 
reported to have satisfied most of their 
requirements. In recent weeks, there has 


been little activity in other grades of rub 
ber scrap and prices remain generally un- 
changed from previously quoted levels 
Trade quarters are generally not opti 
mistic about export business in scrap rub- 
ber. Some factors point out that overseas 
buyers have been able to obtain supplies 
closer to home and often at prices below 
those quoted in the United States 
Inclement weather in some areas is said 
to have slowed activity somewhat. Most 
dealers decline to predict what may be in 
store for the scrap rubber market in the 
second quarter of the current year. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


Mixed tires 


Light colored carcass .. -Ib. ‘ 
Oe ES Se rrr eee ton 45.00 
Tt ee Cee ere ton 30.00 
ED ace yeas. wneasececes ton 24.00 
Buffings a .-ton 17.00 
Truck a Bus SAG sais ives'ers ton- 17.00 
Passenger S.A.G. ....... ++++.e-ton 15.00 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes......... Ib. .08 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes. . be 05% 
Butyl Rubber Tubes .............. Ib 07 


946 


Tire Fabrics 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census reports 
that the 1954 fourth quarter output of tire 
cord and tire cord fabric totaled 117,097,000 
pounds, 44% higher than in the third quar- 
ter and 4% higher than in the last quarter 
of 1953. Rayon cord and fabric accounted 
for 91,540,000 pounds of the fourth quar- 


ter total. This was 45% above the pre- 
vious quarter, but 2% below the fourth 
quarter of 1953. Nylon cord and fabric 


output, at 9,338,000 pounds, was up 38% 
from the third quarter and 78% above the 
last quarter of 1953. 

Cotton cord and fabric output amounted 
to 16,219,000 pounds in the final quarter of 
1954, compared with 11,425,000 pounds in 
the third quarter and 14,029,000 i in the last 
quarter of 1953. End-of-year stocks of 
cotton and synthetic tire cord and fabrics 
totaled 54,715,000 pounds, about the same 
as at the end of the third quarter. 


Belt Duck Demand Strong 


The trade reports that substantial quan- 
tities of belting duck have been selling for 
iorward delivery in recent weeks, and 
prices of these and most other ducks were 
displaying a firmer tone. A _ particularly 
strong demand for belting ducks was evi 


lent in the export market, trade sources 
said. 
Chafer fabric prices, on the other hand, 


ran contrary to the general trend as lead- 
ing mills reduced their quotations from 
3 to 4c a pound. The sharp reduction in 


chafer fabric prices in the face of a firm- 

ing market in all other types of cotton 
ducks can be attributed, trade observers 
— to recent developments in the tire 
held. 


The market for chafer fabrics has been 
shrinking slowly over the past few years 
due mainly to the increasing use of tube- 
less tires. Chafer linings are not used in 
tubeless tires 
growing use of these tires eventually will 
eliminate chafer fabrics entirely. 

Chafer fabrics actually have been selling 
under list price for some time, the trade 
reports, and leading producers have de- 
cided to adjust their quotations down to 
realistic levels. While the over-all volume 
of chafer fabrics sold will not be increased 
by the price reduction, greater competition 
evidently has developed in the remaining 
chafer market. 


DuPont Raises Prices 


DuPont has announced a price increase 
of 3c a pound on “Cordura” and ‘ ‘Super 
Cordura” high tenacity rayon. All textile 
rayon through 200 denier, including semi- 
high tenz acity “Textile Cordura” has been 
advanced 5c. The new prices are effective 
with orders of March 7. 


(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 
Rayon Tire Cord 


CPO cain seu aloha pase kens Ib. .763 

1650 gt Re BG he Ib. 3300 

BOWE ie oss. Wt ns ce Saewcees . «Ib. .73 
Nylon 1 Tire Cord 

Ee Se oiwbe« <a BaD 

840 a es ae ee la 

Rayon Graded Fabric 

ee avin pr Peed eXses : Perr. * 72 

OOO a: Swans CS ROPER ES map 9% 

SOO ol eked otatee cht ce oe 
ine Chafers 

14.4 oz. (per square yard).......... Ib. 73 

9.25 oz. (per square yard).......... Ib. 6614 

11.65 oz, (per square yard)....... Ib. .62 

8.9 oz. (per square yard)........... Ib. -68 





and it is expected that the 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: Latex & ‘ 
ports that the market for Hevea latex in 
the U. S. continues strong. January will 
doubtless prove to be the greatest calendar 
month of U. S. consumption, surpassing 
the 8,000 ton monthly average consumption 
in November and December of 1954. At 
least one recent estimate of U. S. Hevea 
latex consumption shows monthly usage 
exceeding 8,000 long tons in the first half 
of 1955. 

March and April supplies are said to 
be very limited. It is reported that there 
is enough interest in the market to quickly 
take up all available quantities through 
April and soon May availabilities will van- 
ish. The trade reports that ASTM Centri- 
fuged Latex ranges from 41-46c, f.o.b. 
East Coast entry, for spot or nearby de- 
liveries. 


Rubber, Inc., re- 


reported that 40- 
45c Hevea latex Oe 5 have caused con 
sumers to utilize GR-S latices, priced un- 
der 30c a pound, to the maximum. FFC 
has tried to meet the demand with all 
existing facilities. While most all GR-S 


Synthetic: It is 


latex demands have been met, some diffi- 
culties may be experienced in the weeks 
ahead, 


Varying estimates have been expressed 
as to the time required to expand “cold” 
latex production once the question of pri- 
vate or government ownership is_ finally 
decided. Some say substantial new quan- 
tities could not be made available before 
December, 1955, or January, 1956, whereas 
others claim September, 1955, would see 
new facilities producing worthwhile quan- 
tities 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange has moved in 
the rather narrow range of 50 points since 
our last report (February 3), high for the 
period being 35.10 reached on February 4, 
10, 11, 21 and 25, and low being 34.60c 
reached on March 3. The average price 
of mid — upl: inds for the month of Feb- 
ruary was 35.04c based on 19 trading days. 


This compares with an average of 35.07c 
in January. : 
Senator John J. Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) 


has called for a 1,387,000 acre increase in 
the national cotton acreage allotment, 
charging that the “insignificant increase” 
in the 1954 carryover does not justify the 

“drastic” reduction in the 1955 acreages 
ordered by the Agriculture Department. 
Senator Sparkman said that the Adminis- 
tration’s flexible price supports system, and 
the acreage cut, are certain to work hard- 
ships on cotton growers and other cotton 
industry groups. 

Late in February, the Agriculture De- 
partment announc ed the minimum level of 
price support for 1955 crop upland and 
extra long staple cotton. The minimum 
level of price support for upland cotton, 
basis middling 7%-inch, will be 31.70c per 
pound gross weight. The minimum level 
of support for 1955 crop extra long staple 
cotton will be 55.20c per pound, net weight. 
These levels reflect 90 and 75%, respec- 
tively, of the current parity price of 35.22c 
and 73.60c per pound, for upland and extra 
long staple cotton. Marketing quotas will 
be in effect for both 1955 crop upland and 
extra long staple cotton but compliance 
will be considered independently for each 
crop. 
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Now ... Up-To-The-Minute 


Darernarionat Tecuwcat Assistance [STANLEY ] 
e@ To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad, 3 RUBBER ‘CUTTERS 


who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” . . . cut manufacturing costs—we offer 


comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. Modern Way 


Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in existence 

for 20 years. Rubber contin and teachers that give to CUT 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly 

nominal cost .. . all backed by 48 years of recog- 

nized leadership in the rubber industry . . . with 

4 U.S. plants. 


We train your personnel in these modern plants... 

help you establish the latest formulae for processing 

natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and 

textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, - anes Sh aineetian ak’ tkb teouns 
Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon Cords, Carbon 994-996 re 1609 ae Rubber Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
Blacks. We also design factories and supervise ma- 


chinery installations if desired. e : No Pinch i No Waste 


Write: International Technical Assistance Division 








Cuts Even © Cuts Quicker 


aytom 
Day bis Operator can follow template or any marked 


pattern. Cuts straight lines, curves or angles at up 


coo : Awlolo a r¢ 2 30 “ : mag ae — write, 
mon Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. : 
| [STANLEY | 40ee/rieToode, «. 


Cable Address: Thorobred 
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AF fe CRUDE RUBBER 
{=e LIQUID LATEX 
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E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 4-2188 
MEMBER — COMMODITY EXCHANGE, Inc. 





Coumarone Resins — Reclaiming Oils — Plasticizers 
Powdered Rubber 
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World Production of Natural Rubber 
(Including Latex) 


(Long Tons) 
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Natural Rubber in the United States 
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(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
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World Consumption of Natural 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Including Latex) 
(Long Tons) 


United 
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U. S. Gross Imports of Balata, 


Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
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Synthetic Rubber in the United States Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) in the United States 


New Supply (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
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yeccoia ee rer ide 67 22,474 oe 28,563 
21,494 5,022 26,516 
21,357 ein 25,008 
31,339 cower 37,064 
32.972 x 948 42,7 
42,273 54.035 
48,112 ‘ 5.! 62, 
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You make them 
We wad test them 


On the most natural 


Proving Grounds in . , IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 


America—South Texas — natural and synthetic 


\ 

\ 3 
'. RUBBER LATEX 

This independent test fleet is located in Devine, Texas, ’ 

some thirty-two miles southwest of San Antonio on 

U S Hiway 81. Sponsors have a choice of three routes 


from which to choose, Test procedures are flexible. Tire 





rotation, cycle miles, number and frequency of reports : nies 


or routing, can be a basis for discussion if the sponsor so ~~ LATEX COMPOUNDS 
desires. We endeavor to operate to the best advantage 
of the sponsor. Because we are wholly independent of 


any organization, all information collected is responsible -* + Sdinamaadilt 


© GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Tj F : P es ; 

Tires © all specifications tested both passenger car and truck. Your 666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Moss 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 

1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 

Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Phone 301 DEVINE, TEXAS P. O. Box 95 Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 


A. J. (AL) Morrow, Owner-Manager Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 


to the sponsor only. 





THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to fill every 
need in natural and synthetic ,ubber 
compounding wherever the use of vul- 
canized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a com- 
plete line of solid Brown, White, “Neo- 
phax" and “Amberex" grades, but also to 
our hydrocarbon solutions of "Factice™ 
. for use in their appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in 
our laboratory and rigid production con- 
trol has made us the leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at 
your disposal in solving your compound- 
ing problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


of “Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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Rubber Industry Employment 
Earnings and Hours 
All Rubber Products 

















_ -1953 —~, 1954—_______,_ 
Pro- Pro 
duction Aver- duction Aver- 

WV ork- age Aver- Average Work- age Aver- Average 

ers Weekly age Hourly ers Weekly age Hourly 

(thou- Earn- Weekly Earn- (thou- Earn- Weekly Earn- 
Mo. sands) ings Hours ings sands) ings Hours ings 
Jan. 219.2 $78.09 41.1 $1.90 205.7 75.08 38.7 1.94 
Feb. 219.2 79.30 41.3 1.92 202.9 75.47 38.9 1.94 
Mar. 220.5 80.29 41.6 1.93 199.4 74.31 38.5 1.93 
Apr. 226.3 79.32 41.1 1.93 195.2 75.08 38.7 1.94 
May 226.2 78.59 40.3 1.95 197.0 77.81 39.7 1.96 
June 226.5 78.55 40.7 1.93 198.4 79.60 40.2 1.98 
July 219.3 78.98 40.5 1.95 173.1 76.83 39.4 1.95 
Aug. 220.7 77.21 39.8 1.94 177.0 76.25 39.1 1.95 
Sept. 220.6 74.88 .0 1.92 198.9 77.81 39.3 1,98 
Oct. 215.6 75.07 9.1 1.92 205.1 81.41 40.3 2.02 
Nov. 210.0 75.65 1.4 1.92 208.2 Si 
Dec. 208.7 75.66 39.2 1.93 

Pe r 
Tires and Tubes 
{oa 91.5 89.24 40.2 2.22 86.4 82.88 37.5 2.21 
Feb. 91.2 91.80 40.5 2.25 85.3 83.03 37.4 2.22 
Mar. 91.6 93.83 41.7 2.25 84.7 80.89 36.6 2.21 
Apr. 95.6 91.58 40.7 2.25 83.2 84.14 37.9 2.22 
May 96.2 91.30 40.4 2.26 83.9 88.65 39.4 2.25 
June 96.0 89.20 40. 2.23 85.1 92.06 40.2 2.29 
July 93.7 90.45 40.2 2.25 67.3 87.01 38.5 2.26 
Aug. 93.3 87.58 39.1 2.24 68.0 85.65 37.4 2.29 
Sept. 93.4 83.54 37.8 2.21 85.2 86.18 38.3 2.25 
Oct. 90.3 83.16 37.8 2.20 86.5 7 39,1 2.32 
Nov. 87.3 85.09 38.5 2.21 ; 
Dec. 86.7 82.43 37 2.21 
Rubber Footwear 
Jan. 24.5 64.96 40.1 1.62 21.5 62.98 38.4 1.64 
Feb. 24.2 67.57 41.2 1.64 20.5 65.57 39.5 1.66 
Mar. 24.2 67.57 41.2 1.64 19.6 65.51 39.7 1.65 
Apr. 23.8 67.82 41.1 1.65 19.2 63.58 38.3 1.66 
May 23.3 60.31 37.0 1.63 19.8 65.46 39.2 1.67 
June 23.5 68.06 41.0 1.66 9.8 67.30 40.3 1.67 
July 22.5 68.64 41.1 1.67 2 68.45 40.5 1.69 
Aug. 23.6 65.53 40.2 1.63 2 66.40 40.0 1.66 
Sept. 24.1 64.24 39.9 1.61 21.0 66.08 39.1 1.69 
Oct. 24.0 62.86 38.8 1.62 21 71.34 41.6 1.74 
Nov. 23.7 63.57 39.0 1.63 , 
Dec. 22.9 65.44 39.9 64 
All Other Rubber Products 

Tan. 103.2 71.74 42.2 1.70 97.8 70.62 39.9 1.77 
Feb. 103.8 71.06 41.8 1.70 97.1 70.40 40.0 1.76 
Mar. 104.7 71.72 41.7 72 95.1 70.22 39.9 1.76 
Apr. 106.9 71.21 41.4 2.8 30 39.6 1.75 
May 106.7 70.93 41.0 3 70.98 40.1 1.77 
June 107.0 71.28 41.2 1.73 93.6 70.98 40.1 1.77 
July 103.1 70.64 410.6 1.74 85.7 70.62 39.9 1.77 
Aug. 103.8 70.30 10.4 1.7 88.5 71.15 40.2 1.77 
Sept. 103.1 69.65 39.8 1.75 2.7 72.36 40.2 1.80 
Oct. 101.3 70.70 40.4 1.75 16.7 75.17 41.3 1.82 
Nov. 99.0 70.53 40.3 1.75 
Dec. 99.1 72.45 40.7 1.78 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 

Note: Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
ing both full and part-time employees who work during, or received pay 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These 
employment series have been adjusted ‘o first quarter 1951 benchmark 
levels indicated by data from government s~ial insurance programs. Hours 
and earnings data pertain only to productiou and related workers. 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York \Market—in Cents) 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 953 1954 1955 
Jan. 36.09 33.37 31.89 $5.04 42.96 33.24 34.15 35.07 
Feb. 33.63 33.41 2.79 (a) 64 33.76 35.00 35.04 
Mar. 35.04 33.44 32.65 46.0¢ $1.70 34.10 35.23 
Apr. 38.10, . 33.84 33.23 46.06 17 33.85 35.22 
May 38.57 33.73 33.64 46.06 1.98 34.30 35.34 
Tune 38.12 33.56 34.61 46.0¢ 41.31 34.11 35.17 
Tuly 34.89 32.99 38.11 46.21 $0.37 34.20 35.37 
Aug. 32.23 32.06 38.93 35.93 40.42 33.82 35.19 
Sept. 31.92 30.94 41.62 36.21 39.75 33.69 35.46 
Oct. 32.01 30.32 40.66 38.13 37.52 33.53 35.24 
Nov. 32.15 30.52 43.11 42.70 35.59 33.66 34.80 
Dec. 32.90 31.08 43.37 43.32 3 6 33.52 35.03 
Average 
for Year 34.64 32.44 7.05 42.43 9.71 3.81 35.10 


Note: The Government established a ceiling price of 45.76c for spot cotton 
on March 3, 1951. (a) Trading suspended during February. 
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Po | 
. 
Production Index 
for the Rubber Industry 
(1947-1949 = 100) 
(Based on man-hours) 

1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 116 132 114 July 92 114 85 
Feb. 719 140 114 Aug. 109 122 94 
Mar. 120 143 118 Sept. 118 122 118 
Apr. 114 140 116 Oct. 131 127 131 
May 111 137 118 Nov. 129 120 124 
June 115 131 121 Dec. 123 111 

~~ 

Sales by the Rubber Industry 

(in Millions of Dollars* ) 

1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 408 424 348 July 377 448 374 
Feb. 402 435 351 Aug 388 409 337 
Mar. 400 473 388 Sept. 427 416 334 
Apr. 407 444 375 Oct. 423 395 332 
May 402 422 357 Nov. 383 346 388 
June 409 436 377 Dec. 418 369 








Rubber Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(in Millions of Dollars* ) 


1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 809 866 844 July 890 925 784 
Feb. 842 868 857 Aug. 877 897 761 
Mar. 857 880 849 Sept. 871 908 804 
Apr. 850 874 812 Oct. 866 881 838 
May 855 888 810 Nov. 850 867 819 
June 851 914 829 Dec. 877 868 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Notes: * Adjusted for seasonal variation. 








No. 1 R.S.S.—Annual Average Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per Pound) 


Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg. 

1913 113 59 82.04 1934 15% 8% 12.92 
1914 93 56 65.33 1935 13% 10% 12.37 
1915 79 58% 65.85 1936 23 134% 16.41 
1916 102 55 72.50 1937 26% 14 19.39 
1917 90 52 72.23 1938 17 10% 14.64 
1918 70 40 60.15 1939 24 is 17.57 
1919 57 38% 48.70 1940 24 18 20.10 
1920 56% 16 36.30 1941 24% 19} 22.40 
1921 21% 11% 16.36 1942 22% 22% 22.50 
1922 28% 13% 17.50 1943 22% 22% 22.50 
1923 37% 24% 29.45 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
1924 40} 17% 26.20 1945 22% 22% 22.50 
1925 121 34% 72.46 1946 22% 22% 22.50 
1926 88% 36% 48.50 1947 25 a 20.00 
1927 41% 33 37.72 1948 25 21.99 
1928 41% 17 22.48 1949 19% 15% 17.57 
1929 26% 15% 20.55 1950 86 41.10 
1930 16% 7% 11.98 1951 6 52 (a) 

1931 83% 4% 6.17 1952* 33 26% 29.15 
1932 4% 2% 3.49 1953 31K% 19% 24.21 
1933 9% 2% 5.96 1954 34% 19% 23.61 


Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 
pound for non-war uses. Free trading was resumed May 1, 1947. (a) Free 
trading suspended March 31, 1951. GSA selling price ranged between 
52 and 66c during balance of year. * Free trading was resumed on July 1, 
1952; figures represent. only July through December, 1952. 








No. 1 R.S.S.—Monthly Average Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 21.83 19.23 18.33 71.21 29.40 20.22 33.92 
Feb. 20.42 18.49 19.40 73.61 27.57. 19.98 34.90 
Mar. 20.33 19.08 19.86 72.05 26.59 20.16 
Apr. 29.67 26:53 33:59 24.66 22.06 
May 23.39 17.92 28.07 oh Se ene Soe 
June 22.80 16.36 30.92 ae ses AZ 23.01 
July 24.24 16.45 39.10 pet: b wee 23.68. 24,32 
Aug. 23.63 16.60 . 51.63 i 729.36 23.36 23.26 
Sept. 22.81. 17,58 55.98 am. - Sad>  2506- (3999 
Oct. 22.13 16.31 $62.19 San? -aieee gama  seS7 
Nov. 20.52 16.70 873265 due 29.25 20.58 28.07 
Dec. 18.86 17.53 71.20 Saas’ 31.26 20.92 29.88 
Average y 
for Year 21.99 17.57 41.10 (s) 29.15 28:21 23:61 


Note: (#*) Free trading suspended March 31, 1951, and resumed on 
July 1, 1952. 
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Narurat Larex 
Centrifuge 


taking a tip 
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Stamp 


Collecting 
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We 
Offer You 


Cream 


REGULAR AND LOW AMMONIA 


You submit your problem. We will submit a laboratory batch 
“on approval", including cost estimate and processing pro- BULK DRUMS 


cedure, for purchase. If not the answer to your problem but 


Rubber Compounds “On Approval” 


HNL AULT 





promise is shown, we will undertake the requisite development 
on a job or retainer basis. 

BACKGROUND: From a modest start over thirty-five years ago FOR HALF A CENTURY WE HAVE BEEN 
Foster D. Snell has grown into a million dollar research SUPPLYING CRUDE RUBBER 
organization with a staff of over 125 scientists and supporting TO THE 

personnel. 


OUR RUBBER and Plastics Department is equipped with all AMERICAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


standard rubber processing machinery and apparatus for low 





temperature, ozone, physical, chemical and many other tests. 


seus >§ —— LITTLEJOHN & CO., INC. 


POSTER D. SNELL ine.-02, 120 Wall Street New York 5. N. Y. 


RK II,NY.—WA 4-8800 


ELLA MULL 


29 WEST I5"ST. NEW YO 








2 Telephone — WHiteha!] 3-2400 


Tin nm nnn a 


The P*H 1 Automatic 70 Ton 


Only 
Hydraulic Press 


MEET ALL OF THE PROBLEMS 
OF THE RUBBER— PLASTICS 
INDUSTRIES 


ELECTRIC 


PROOF— Hydraulic System, 

, Cycle Timer, 
Liners are supplied as standard r Heated Platens and 
original and replacement parts by r ve Tee Beer 


extruder equipment manufacturers 


Abrasion Resisting Xaloy Cylinder 


° . ‘ aid 18”x 18” Platens to 600° 
Only XALOY Cylinder Liners assure— . with thermoswitch controls. 
e Absolute maximum service life Two position ram gives 
e Fast, easy liner replacement 8”& 12” Daylight. 
e Exceptional and uniform hardness Pe a Se oe trip. 


¢ Highly polished liner surface 
Write for Circular 


write for engineering and production data book larger presses PASADENA 
built to customers / HYDRAULICS INC. 


Specifications 279 N. Hill Avenue 
Pasadena 4, California 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings Automobile Production in U. 5. \ 
(Thousands of Units) (Civilian Production Only) 









































m—>—— Shipments ————, Passenger Passenger 
cay o: Prod 5 Pe Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Totat ) 
uip- _ place roduc- En - 3 
7 — ; : | 1935 3,252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1945 83,792 313,643 397,435 
; ee te ee 1936 3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1946 2,148,699 930,760 3,079,459 
1945 (total) -... 5,984 36,479 504 42,967 44,524 = 3,077 1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,808,271 1947 3,558,178 1,220,634 4,778,812 
Passenger Car. 1,115 25,463 222 = 26,800 + 28,200 2,214 | 1938 2,000,985 485,852 2,486,837 1948 3,909,270 1,363,856 5,273,126 
Truck and Bus 4,869 11,016 282 16,167 = 16,324 863 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 1949 5,108,841 1,123,736 6,232,577 
1946 (total) .... 15,310 65,490 1,512 82,312 82,298 2,448 1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 1950 6,665,836 1,332,263 7,998,099 
Passenger Car. 11,086 54,684 653 66,423 66,466 1,763 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 1951 5,337,729 1,420,432 6,758,161 
Truck and Bus 4,224 10,806 859 15,889 15,832 685 1942 220,814 133,083 353,897 1952 eK tte ryt 
1947 (total) .... 25,056 62,871 3,256 91,183 95,550 6,949 1943 0 4,501 4,501 1953 6,121,787 1,202,196 7,323, 
Passenger Car. 19,644 52,857 1,608 74,109 77,795 5,444 1944 O 124,819 124,819 1954 5,558,897 1,038,045 6,596,942 
Truck and Bus_ 5,412 10,014 1,648 17,074 17,755 1,505 
-~ (total) .... 26,845 49,148 1,787 77,781 81,314 10,698 1954: 
assenger Car. 21,589 41,295 656 63,540 66,738 8,773 ” 454.562 96,167 550.729 luly 451,663 78,507 530,170 
Truck and Bus 5,256 7,853 = 1,132, 14,241 14,576 1,925 Rh. 446676 87,141 533,817 ‘Aug. 445,306 75,835 521/141 
1949 (total) .... 31,584 43,466 1,467 76,517 76,369 10,638 Mar. 531,529 101,177 632,706 Sept. 300,998 68,618 369,616 
Passenger Car. 28,129 36,440 509 65,077 65,140 8,904 Apr. 534,667 96,723 631,390 Oct. 221,195 66,138 287,160 
Truck and Bus 3,456 7,026 958 11,440 11,228 1,734 May 497,062 91,226 588,288 Nov. 498,248 89,232 587,480 
1950 (total) .... 41,349 56,808 1,430 99,587 92,754 3,794 June 507,055 91,470 598,525 Dec. 669,936 95,811 765,747 
Passenger Car. 36,678 47,103 642 84,423 78,598 3,050 
Truck and Bus 4,671 9,705 788 15,164 14,156 743 1955 
- bP 
1951 (total) 32,153 44,612 1,677 78,442 83,405 8,765 lan 636.242 89.676 725.918 Ea a 2 a 
Passenger Car. 26,729 34,226 723 61,678 65,546 6,973 Feb. is ial , ee hele es ae es ae 
Truck and Bus 5,424 10,386 954 16,764 17,859 1,791 en Nera ae (aan Resp 0 ae 
1952 (total) .. 29,484 54,342 1,520 85,346 90,411 14,110 mee waaess ¥ pans U.S oe aye ee akg 
Passenger Car. 24,106 45,458 741 70,305 74,341 11,251 May sietars ohh ore se a Nov. see kiel eee or Mala ae 
Truck and Bus 5,378 779 15,041 16,070 2,859 DO > sexta ‘ ae RAT ope 2a ar 
ag (total) .... 37,949 1,543 94,617 96,150 15,720 
assenger Car. 33,106 809 79,713 81,455 13,044 Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Truck and Bus 4 734 14,904 14,696 2,676 Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
1954 (total) 1,753 90,268 89,153 14,774 to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 
Passenger Car. 2 929 77,729 76,806 12,228 
Truck and Bus 3,592 827 12,54¢ 12,345 2,546 
1954: 
Mar, (total) .... 3,163 1l¢ 7,981 16,077 
Passenger Car 2,809 4 6,878 13,112 . 
Track end Bus '35¢ 059; ; 11103 2966 Automotive Inner Tubes 
Apr. (total) .... 3,131 4,935 176 8,065 15,906 A 
Passenger Car 2,785 4,328 y 7,031 12,955 (Thousands of Units) 
Truck and Bus 346 607 8 1,034 2,951 
May (total) .... 3,020 5,115 184 8,319 7,965 15,504 Shi 
; : oe 44 “ 7s rae sour —_—____—Shipments—_——_—_,, 
ae, 4 “Aas pene “3 Pees 6,98 4 12 he ‘Original Re- Inventory 
ruck anc us 32 612 ,02¢ 28 2, 28 Equip- place- Produc- End of 
— (total) .... 2,890 6,029 16¢ 9,079 8,796 15,218 Year ment ment Export Total tion Period 
assenger Car. 2,587 5,326 89 8,002 7,755 12,323 
‘ 22 ne ne o. - ont 1945 5,988 33,906 411 40,304 41,742 3,627 
track and Bes 03 703 a ae ae eae 1946 15,327 ‘59,357 1,424 76,108 77,251 3,820 
July (total) .... 2,782 155 8,884 6,360 12,640 1947 25,046 46,560 2,483 74,088 79,181 8,059 
Passenger Car. 2,516 73 7,812 5,605 10,063 1948 26,833 40,548 1,119 68,499 70,033 9,641 
Truck and Bus 265 82 1,073 755 2,577 1949 31,521 31,450 887 63,858 65,114 10,657 
Aur. (otal) .... 2,527 123 8.081 5.427 9,985 1950 41,240 42,671 811 84,723 80,179 *y 
Passenger Car. 2,284 73 6,962 4.710 7,797 1951 32,151 32,284 1,071 65,507 67,249 10,094 
Truck 2nd Bus 243 1.118 717 2.188 1952 29,451 32,985 1,014 63,449 65,073 12,036 
: e ryt rs > > > > 87 
sept. (total) ... 1,601 3 6, 69 7.279 11,184 S94 fed gt vhs igi cates BS 
Passenger Car 1,375 3,82: 5,27 6, 8,951 bidity 4 
Truck and Bus 227 712 y 995 Ht 2,233 
en. Qtetel> .... 1,868 4,251 7 6,266 7,869 12,799 1954: 
Passenger Car. 1,617 42 81 5,121 = 6,702 10,531 Mar. 3,165 2,774 74 6,013 6,399 10,869 
Truck and Bus 251 828 67 1,14¢ 1,167 2,268 Apr. 3,134 2,770 97 6,001 6,266 11,234 
Nov. (total) . 3,124 3,560 g 6,842 7,626 13,676 May 3,017 2,900 84 6,002 5,909 11,170 
Passenger Car. 2,823 2,844 ) 5,759 6,480 11,331 June 2,889 3,657 85 6,631 5,739 10,379 
Truck and Bus 301 7 7 084 145 2,345 July 2,707 3,471 87 6,265 ieee 8,429 
3 707 7 niet aK Aug. 2,174 3,504 69 5,748 3,77: 6,588 
Dec. (total) .... 3,707 47 347 8,444 14,774 pee 1°130 2’a30 64 4034 4490 7179 
Passenger Car 52 2,845 88 6,315 7,215 12,228 Oct "429 2567 92 3 O87 3.953 8 313 
Truck and Bus 25 625 8 1,031 1,229 2,546 Nov. 450 2/1. 2 90 681 3,246 8,706 
Dec 476 2,019 74 2 569 3,201 9,299 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc “eg ee 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc, 
ye . ‘ . al 
Vinyl and Vinyl Copolymer Resins—Sales 
(Thousands of Pounds—Resin Content) 
Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymer Resins- — — ~All Other Vinyl Resins 
; Molding & Textile & Pa- Protective All Other All Other Grand 
Film Sheeting Extrusion per Treating Flooring Coatings Uses Adhesives Jses Total 
1953 62,385 129,215 52,353 22,152 22,823 27,790 22,411 77,478 480,299 
1953 
July 821 8,58 3,376 1,507 1,798 2,500 1,859 6,402 33,481 
Aug 4,609 8.65 3,851 2,063 1,850 2,412 1,721 6,121 36,180 
Sept 4,855 > 48 4,281 2,073 1,948 2,284 2,000 5,824 38,066 
Oct. 81 10,219 4,542 2,279 1,707 2,941 2,049 7,118 41,505 
Nov 4,126 44 3,615 1,447 1,561 2,446 1,755 6,711 35,610 
Dec 4,579 4¢ 4,024 1,549 1,789 3,456 1,721 7,123 41,676 
1954 
Jan. 5,435 0,120 4,638 911 1,614 1,731 1,825 5,988 37,131 
Feb. 5°720 4346 1,170 17829 2°407 2038 6,712 40/103 7 
Mar. ¢ 790 4,826 1,432 2,029 2,392 2,622 6,127 45,819 
Apr. 6,455 l 4,479 1,894 1,864 2,311 2,407 6,325 44,700 
May 3,840 3,582 3,256 1,730 2,643 2,578 6,010 39,510 
June 3,003 ( 3,552 3,554 1,916 2,744 2,500 5,343 38,241 
July 3,441 648 3,105 3,356 1,859 2,598 1,951 5,010 36,082 
Aug. 4,522 1.54 4.259 3,931 2,198 3,407 2,444 5,804 48,183 - 
Sept. 4.340 3,784 3,797 2,242 3,779 2,379 5,768 45,208 
Oct. ‘ ; 4 are “7 oval —e aus 
Nov. bas 


Dec. 


Source: Chemical Division, U. S. Tariff Commission. 
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“SUB-ZERO” 


ROTARY TUMBLERS 


ILLS 


THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 














LIQUID CO. 
DEFLASHING RESULTS PROVE STARTLING. 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE TO USE EITHER 

SOLID OR LIQUID CARBON DIOXIDE. 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 
WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 

(Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International) 





RUBBER FABRICATORS NEED 
ACCURATE CUTTING DIES 3) 


For Cutting 
Rubber, Neoprene, Plastics, etc. 
Sheeting, Foam, Sponge, Cellular, 
Cured & Uncured 
Gang Dies Our Specialty 


Mallet | 


Handle | 7 
dies “P) 





Steel Rule © 


Cutting Steel Rule 


Clicker Dies 





, Electronic 
Sealing Dies All Steel Dies 

o die cut your materials on jobs you 
handle yourself, 





Dies for cutting gaskets, flashing 
from molded parts, rubber soles, 
foam and sponge for furniture pad- 
ding, inflated toys, clothing and 
footwear, etc. 


Peg og UE 972 a = 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 
24-28 W. 21 ST. @ WN. Y. 10, N. Y. © CHelsea 2-0860-1 


Intelligent Service to Industry for Almost a Quarter Century 





B () () KS for Technical Men 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY by Royce J. Noble 
RUBBER: NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC by H. J. Stern 
LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES—Vols. Il & Ill by F. Marchionna 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE: 1946-1948 EDITION 


RECLAIMED RUBBER by John M. Ball 


Available from RU B B E R A G E 


PRICE: $15.00* (postpaid-U.S.) 


PRICE: $12.00* (postpaid) 


PRICE: $10.00* (postpaid) 


PRICE: $7.50* (postpaid) 


PRICE: $5.00* (postpaid-U.S.) 


250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Various Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
antimony, Primary: 
Short tons 39 41 55 103° 19¢ 66 20 
% of total .002 .003 5 007 .001 .004 


Asphalt: * 
Short tons 


19,967 
% of total 0.4 


18,050 26,819 21,414 33,288 
3 3 0.3 0.4 


Barite (Barytes): 
Short tons 
% of total 


Carbon Black 
Short tons 
% of total 


Clay, Kaolin: 


Short tons 
% of total 


15,000 14,000 
2.13 2.0 


Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 
Short tons 17,970 
% of total 0.2 


Lime: 
Short tons 589 
% of total 0.01 


A 


L itharge : 


Lithopone: 
Short tons 
% of total 

Mica, Ground: 
Short tons 
% of total 


Sulfur: 
Short tons 
% of total 


Talc: 
eed tons 
% of total 


Zinc Oxide 
Short tons ‘ ‘ a; 71,507 
% of 51. 5 52 1. 48.4 


© Of tota 


70,970 
11.2 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Notes: (*) Solid and semi-solid 
(*) Includes prophyllite and ground 
cipitated antimony sulfide as in previous years 


products of less than 200 penetration 
(¢) Does not include pre- 
(41) Negligible. 


soapstone. 








Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 

Stocks On 

Consumption Hand at End 

Tons % to id Exports of Period 


314. 008 
366,700 
274,981 
298,336 


J 


De STI 
LO@mmws¢ 
-NONON 


ey 20,026 
eb > 1? 
Mar 23,38: 
Apr. 
May 
une 
July 


Aug. 5,519 r 22 


Sept. 2 18 

Oct. 3,56 ,09% l ).3 

Nov. 22,915 21 20 2 

Dec. 5,629 a7 20.4 835 31.199 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (*) Includes 
natural and synthetic rubber (>) Includes 893 tons of imports. (¢) In- 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports. 
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Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) 


a 7——Rayon and Nylon*>——, 
Tire Chafer and Tire Tire Cor 
Cord Cord All — Cord and Other 

Fabric Tir not Tire 

Woven Fabrics Total Woven Fabrics Totat 


Cotton———— 


Not 
Woven 
1952: 
Jan.-Mar. 1 


1,22 86,683 

Apr.-June 4,66 
33 

88 


72,249 
81,249 


14,434 


12,971 60,575 
16,874 


10,742 40,015 
9,460 19,052 18,128 80,355 
11,580 16,308 19,436 81,171 

87 48,280 139,001 68,873 323,106 391, '979 


July-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Total* 15 


1953: 
Jan.-Mar. my ,855 112,229 
Apr. -June 5 114,617 
Tuly-Sept. 3 6 q a 108,418 
Oct.-Dec. , 6 ¥ 79,25 98,293 

Total* 447,791 


1954: 
Jan.-Mar. 

Apr.-June 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Total 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Notes: (a) Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of 
operations of individual mills. (b) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with 
rayon and nylon tire cord and fabric s. (c) Included with tire cord woven 
(d) Included with chafer and all other tire fabrics. * Revised 








Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 57,057 ‘ 25 66,981 80,670 86,863 89,634 89,852 
Feb. 50,55 56, 487 | 19 53,274 72,864 82,043 86,458 86,206 
Mar. 5 7 f d 2 78,780 86,962 87,065 98,158 101,549 
Apr. 183 se 80,350 87,573 98,653 102,044 103,866 
May 865 ,186 2 ,035 100,266 101,137 105,918 104,418 
June 1°39 ( 83, 96,364 99,305 114,703 113,037 
July 3, 81,428 83, ,677. 100,567 105,307 112,960 112,231 
Aug. 2,089 80,3: 84, 5 101,453 102,954 109,124 110,223 
Sept. 38 a 91,891 100,095 106,158 
Oct. } : 79,327 89,6 100,209 103,689 106,037 
Nov. 4,155 ; 76,3 32, 88,581 91,326 99,210 
Dec. ; 75, 628 81,032 84,551 95,817 100,225 


03 
231 
22 
104 ,706 
105.607 
102,393 


Total 795, 1,270 913,713 994,290 1,091,951 1,154,254 1,230,629 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 








Rim Production 


1950 1951 
35,096,404 29,145,367 5. 
6,625,129 6,877,419 .463,689 
2.853.483 3,019,581 ,297,040 

15,602 28,026 SUF ,685 21,536 


Passenger Car 
Truck & Bus 
Agricultural 
Earth Mover 


Total 44,590 618 39,070,393 32,794,425 38, 3514. 954 31,734,587 
J 1954 = 1955 
Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan 
2,367,206 3,187,971 3,341,979 


1,742, 770 1,532,839 1,769,718 
Truck & Bus 399,819 389,479 390,674 426,620 456,169 
Agricultural 82,856 86,196 100,364 118,336 162,480 
Earth Mover 323 2,204 1,592 2,013 2,377 2,663 


Passenger Car 


Total 2,015,187 2,017,718 2,246,985 2,860,257 3,735,304 3,963,291 


Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 











Gaps in Your Technical Library? 
For complete service on any book* on 


rubber, place your order with the 


Book Department 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


* a listing of available books on rubber will be furnished on request. 
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e— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —, 


RATES: Heading on separate line, $1.20 in light face; $1.80 in bold face. 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : Advertisements in borders: $20.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 
12c per word in light face type—Minimum, $5.00 words per inch. 
18c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $5.00 All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 
$1.00 for 25 words or less; extra words, Sc each. Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count without charge. 


\ Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SS S-— -eEhSWCO}R>]]-- AS OaEPESHI™WHLSS SS SS Se RA ee 
Copy for April, 1955, issue must be received by Thursday, March 31st. 





POSITIONS WANTED POSITIONS WANTED—Continued 





PRODUCTION—DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER, available. Broad tech MAN, widely experienced all phases commercial, public relations, exports, 
nical-practical knowledge of mechanical rubbers, sponge products and plas offers to cover your lagging territory or to assist. your overburdened execu- 
tics. Cost minded, planner of low cost production, departmental efficiency, tives. Presently employed. Complete resume of experience and qualifica- 
ete. Address Box ptsite Rupeer AGE. tions upon request. Personal interview preferred. Address Box 326-P, 

RuBBER AGE 


CHEMIST—compounder and formulator. Extensive experience in tires, : ieee ; 
paints, coatings. Proven ability. Desires change with definite responsibilities CHEMICAL TEAM—Ph.D. and B.S., 35 yars com 
ind future. Address Box 298-P, Rupper AGE imagination, strong adjunct forward programs, rubbers, plastics, coatings, 

idditives. Address Box 346-P, Ruspper AGe. 


bine experience, 


RUBBER AND PLASTIC TEC HNOL OGIST chemical engineer with 
varied experience in latices, dispersions, plastisols, rubber and_ plastics. MANAGER—SUPERVISOR. 25 years experience manufactur 
Broad background in technical development, engineering, production, labor ber heels, soles, soling slabs, toplifting slabs; closed cell and oper 
relations and costs Specialties include latex products, wire and cable, rubber. Address Box 354-P, Rupper Ace 
rubber thread, dipped goods, coated fabrics, plastic sponge, dielectrics and 
tape. Presently employed. Desires position with progressive organization 


Address Box 314-P, Rupper AGE HELP WANTED 
EXTRUDED LATEX THREAD TECHNOLOGIST desires to set up 
ind/or manage thread plant for an aggressive organization. Chemical eng! 
neer with expert knowledge in every phase of this field. Inventor of numer 
us patents. Ten years experience in management. Can guarantee positive CHEMIST — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
results with high quality and low operating costs. Excellent references ie ae én oa 
Desirous of investment participation. Address Box 324-P, Rupper AGE, Positions with the better firms 

















An active, confidential service! 
’ 


PLANT MANAGER and PROCESSING ENGINEERS—molded, foam Tdekicies ae Vout convened 


rubber, and latex dipped goods, Available on two weeks notice. Address 
Box 329-P, Ruspper AGE. “Many Junior Positions” 
Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 
PROCESSING ENGINEER, for latex, foam, and latex dipping. Twelve " " ¥ - 
years experience. Resume by request. Address Box 332-P, Ruspeer Act DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill., FI 6-2107 








TECHNICAL SALES—excellent background in both latex and dry rubber 
compounding. Some sales experience on management level Desires to lo 
ate in Southern California. Address Box 334-P, Russer Act PLASTISOL CHEMIST, experienced. Plant vicinity New York. 

Address Box 333-W, RUBBER AGE. 





PRODUCTION—DEVELOPMENT MANAGER. 18 years of practical 
ind technical experience in all phases of molded and lathe cut work. Wish I ee worn 
to relocate and will furnish references. Address Box 337-P, Rupper Act SILICONE TECHNICAL SALESMAN—for sales and product appli 
cation of silicone in mechanical goods field. Past experience in silicone sales 
cai alia ae inact ia laa - z and production methods and facilities required. Address Box 336-W 
MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE, rubber technologist, 15 years in fac Rupser AGE. 
tory management, supervision of engineering, production, personnel, quality 
control, cost reduction, product development. Southern California location 
$12,000-$15,000 range. Address Box 339-P, Rupper Ace. RUBBER CHEMIST. Experienced Rubber Chemist for research in 
olving all types of synthetic elastomers. Minimum of 3 years experi 


RUBBER and PLASTICS CHEMIST with 20 years experience in large ence in rubber technology and rubber compounding. New laboratory in 
* San Francisco Bay area. Division of large chemical company Write 


and small companies desires challenging opportunity. Has Ph.D. in organic ; Ul : ine “ 7 , ’ : 
chemistry and wide experience in all technical functions, growth problems, giving full particulars regarding SEE e, Sar eee: See atm and salary 
patents, trouble shooting and organization. Has ability to work with man- expected. Replies held confidential. Address Box 338-W, Rusper Ace 
agement at all company levels. Background of ey has included posi 
cee Set Se Chemist and Director of Research. Address Box 344-P, PRODUCT ENGINEER 
” Eastern rubber manufacturer is expanding V-belt technical staff Wish 
to employ additional young graduate engineers with V-belt experience In 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER: 9 years of development, engineering and reply please cite education, experience, references, and salary requirements, 
nmianagement, principally in molding and extruding. Plant and equipment Address Box 341-W, Rupper AGE. 
lesign, product development, formulation. Graduate Ch. E., age 32. Ad 
dress Box 345-P, Rupper AGE. 





PLANT MANAGER with over 30 years experience in all phases of rub- ‘ RECLAIM DEVELOPMEN r ENGINEER 
ber manufacturing operations desires to relocate, preferably in the East. Desire graduate engineer with three to six years experience 
Development engineering, compounding, milling, extruding, molding and in reclaim rubber process development. Knowledge of formula 


calendering. Experienced with all types of rubber and Government speci- 4: d ‘ A p : 
fications. Selection and maintenance of mechanical equipment including mold ion and quipment needed, roduction experience 
and die designing. Numerous excellent trade contacts. Address Box 349-P, Excellent working conditions and employee benefit progran 


RuppBer AGE Rocky Mountain region. Write Personnel Department 


ee ee . , : : GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
PROGRESSIVE INDIVIDUAL now heading up technical service and D Coloved 
product development department of company manufacturing plasticizers and SRYGS, “CureeS 
eee chemicals for the rubber, plastics and allied industries, seeks similar 
or related position preferably with company having international connections. . 
Graduate ehemist—17 years experience research, development, compounding. “Help Wanted” continued on next page 
manufacturing, technical sales and service. Address Box 350-P, RusBer AGE. 














RUBBER | PLASTICS ‘SERVICES 


Uncured Stocks Vinyl — Polyethylene Mill-Compounding 
Scorched Compounds Bought — Graded — Sold Extruding — Pelletizing 
Cured Overflow Cuttings, trimmings, Overflow, Cutting — Grinding 


a @ R 7 .\ P Graded to specification Slabs, Lumps, Discontinued Lots Separating, Coloring 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., 1-23 saBEz ST., NEWARK S,N.J.° TEL. MARKET 4-4444 





BUYING AND SELLING 
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HELP WANTED—Continued 


HELP WANTED—Continued 





experienced in compression 


RUBBER PROCESS ENGINEER 


ar 


id 


transfer molding of natural and synthetic rubber including silicones wanted 


by independent rubber company. Location Eastern seaboard. 


355-W, Rupper AGE. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEVELOPMENT 

Opportunities for chemists under 33 with 

rubber emulsion polymerization or rubber compounding. 

development of elastomers and chemicals, 

formulation of latex emulsion paints. 

may lead to sales and technical service 
work history to: 


associated and evaluation 


Please write giving personal 


Employment Supervisor 
Shell Development ( 
Emeryville, California 


LATEX CHEMIST 
Required for Development Laboratory of compound supplier. Must 
have compounding experience in the use of natural and synthetic 
latices for dipped goods, casting, adhesives and foam applications. 
Excellent opportunity for graduate chemist or chemical engineer in 
a new plant in the midwest. Good starting salary. 
Replies held in strict confidence 


Address Box 351-W, RUBBER AGE 


ar 


Position is essentially in research, but 


ar 


Address Box 


several years experience in 
Work will include 


nd 


ad 





Rubber technician or chemist with experience 
in the manufacture of compressed asbestos sheet 
packing. Excellent opportunity with well estab- 
lished company in this field. Location near Phila- 
delphia. Please submit resume of qualifications, 
experience and salary expected. Your reply will be 
held confidential. 


Address Box 340-W, RUBBER AGE 











Lrrrreseesesereseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereees 


TECHNICAL WRITER 


If you are now (or have been in the recent past) actively 
engaged in technical writing and have a background in 
rubber chemistry, you may be the man we need. 


You should have had about three to five years plant experi- 
ence, be about 30 years of age, and want to work in the 
New York City area for a progressive technical journal. 
You should have the ability to express your thoughts clearly, 
be able to interpret technical material and be able to meet 
and talk freely with people. 


Your work will be editing and originating technical mate- 
rial. You will work in a relatively small organization devoted 
to a single field. Surroundings and working conditions are 
pleasant and future prospects are good. 


Your reply will be held in absolute confidence. If you 
are interested, please write stating education, experience, 
salary desired. Send recent snapshot. 


Address Box 343-W, RUBBER AGE 


o te at Se at 


7 
* 


Exceptional Opportunity for 


RUBBER CHEMISTS 


having from two to five years’ experience in the rubber 
industry and holding degrees in chemistry or chemical 
engineering. Development and sales service work with 
well established Eastern firm. Excellent laboratory 
facilities. Opportunity for contacts with customers, 
salesmen and production feople. 

Your reply will be held confidential. Please give age, 
experience and education. 

Employees know of this ad. 


Address Box 260-W, RUBBER AGE 
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MECHANICAL rubber goods plant in California requires young graduate 

chemist, with at least two years actual compounding experience in this line. 
Excellent opportunity with successful established company. Replies confi- 
dential. Address Box 356-W, Rupper AGE. 
PF SSOSS SSS SSS SSS esses sesseeeaseeoaeaaony 
Rubber Molding Manufacturer desires graduate chemist 
or chemical engineer. Experience desired but not essen- 
tial. Excellent opportunity with a very old and successful 
company. 


Write Personnel Department, 
American Hard Rubber Co., 
Box 510, Akron 9, Ohio. 


Fe ee 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


WELL ESTABLISHED EASTERN FIRM HAS OPENINGS 
FOR TWO MEN: 


Chemist for development work and to assist in production. 


s 
© 
e 
% 
e 
3 
o 
ey 
& 
© 
e 
Salesman to handle sales and to assist in the development 4 
of new items. e 
td 

& 

. 

& 

* 

a 

Be 

3 

* 

eo 

s 

e 
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The men we desire must be experienced in their own fields. 


Give complete resume in first letter and salary expected. 
All replies will be held in strict confidence. 


Address Box 331-W. 
RUBBER AGE 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST—TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE 
Large eastern chemical manufacturer has tech- 
nical sales service opening in synthetic rubber 
and rubber chemicals. Age 25 to 35. Several 
years experience in rubber manufacture. Col- 
lege degree. Foreign languages, preferably Ger- 
man and French, very desirable but not essen- 
tial. Should be willing to make headquarters 
in Europe. Excellent opportunity in rapidly 
expanding field. Write giving in full detail age, 
education and experience. Replies held strictly 
confidential. Our employees know of this ad. 


Address Box 342-W, RUBBER AGE 
ee ee 


SILICONE RUBBER, MOLDING 


Small company in Yonkers, N, Y., requires man to take charge of pro 
mmensurate with ability, experience. Address Box 








duction. Salary ec 
358-W, Rupper AGE 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER 


Nationally known rubber manufacturer has an excellent opportunity for a 
rubber compounder. Company desires an individual who is a chemist or 
a chemical engineer. Position would be in our company sales department 
Please submit complete educational background, employment history and 
salary requirements. Address Box 352-W, Rusper AGE. 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER 


New Jersey electrical wire and cable company desires rubber chemist 
experienced in natural and synthetic rubber compounding for its modern 


research laboratories Address Box 359-W, Rupsper AGE 


Writing 
RUBBER AGE? 


After March 18, 1955, our 
new address will be: 101 W. 
3ist St.. New York I, N. Y. 


New Phone: PEnna 6-6872 
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VERIZED, BRILLIAN 2 
FINELY PUL Mold Lubricants 


co | Ke, R q Silicones ¢ Non-Silicones 


YLS 

FOR RUBBER-VIN We blend the mold lubricant to the job. Tell 

us your molding problems. We have a wide 

Western Sg ee ks NOTE OF, variety of standard lubricants from which to 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES co., choose the one for your job. 


2281 Seranton Road, Cleveland 13; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD, 


40 California St., Sem Franelsce 11, Calif. 7 + oner ; Ss i f k Cc om p an y 


BROOK LYN WORKS INC., Quarryville, Pa. 


ve & NORMAN AVES., BROOKEES 22,N. 1.Y. ‘(000000000 0 0 A A ‘0 


STEEL CALENDER STOCK 
SHELLS 


Write today for technical data and price lists. 








THE NAME TO REMEMBER 
FOR PRECISION 








ALL STEEL, ALL W EL DED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 14”, 14%" and 2” square bars. 
hee. ie “ie. 15 ’, 20” and 24” diameters. Any 








Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs, 
Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


Manufacturers of the World’s THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHLO 











Finest Rubber Curing Equipment 








KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI 


Unique Colloidal Whiting 


Official Journal of the German Society of Rubber Chemists Economical Rubber 
and Technologists (Deutsche Kautschuk-Geselischaft e.V.) the 
most quoted and authoritative German Rubber Journal. 


° 
Re-inforcer 
KAUTSCHUK UND GUMM1I promotes international exchange of ideas 

ncerning economic, technical and scientific problems involved in 
the different phases of the manufacture of rubber and asbestos 
products. Business experts and authorities in ence and technology 

ipply facts op nions and research results. Reports and information 
from the industry's various associations are in Jed 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMIL-is an excellent advertising medium which Special attention to Export Trade 
speaks to just those firms in the nport and export trade to whom 
you want to speak. Specimen copy and advertising rates on applica SHIRAISHI KOGYO KAISHA, LTD. 
n to ihe publishers. 
Kitahama, Osaka, Japan 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI 


Berlin - Borsigwalde * Frankfurt am Main 








SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY "Thay Last Linger” 
NATIONAL STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES DRESS SHIELDS.” gugReR APRONS 
SHERARDIZING MANDRELS - BABY PANTS RUBeER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 


& MACHINE (CO. | 858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. a RUBBERIZED SHEETING WING PL AGTIG SHEETING 


RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 








Representatives: Akron New York 











7) ° aay in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 


Four styles, for standard pipe sizes %4” to 3”. 


@ Write for information and prices. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO. INC., 4662 Page Blvd, St Louis 13, M0. © 1. canada: 1400°°Coner Dr. Toronto 13, Ont. 
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(Directory of CONSULTANTS || 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 








P.O. Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technogolist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Viants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service: including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 


HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


NEF G BUILDERS 


MANUFACTURING EQL 
ITIES FOR SPECIAL EQ 


Call or Write 





ee = ; 
Granulated Cork. 
PROCESSED TO SPECIF ICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 


414 Baltimore Life Bidg. Charles & Saratoga Sts. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 











Volume |X 
THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 
Editor-in-Chief BENNETT 
pilea by the cou try S > porbregen Bas 
An entirely new book 
is new and different. A 


each formulae 

he result of long 
rs of research a 

No matter how 

k will enable the 

n rubber, resins, 

helpful formulae, 

revealed. Get your 


Order from 
THE RUBBER AGE 
sat New York 19, N. Y. 


tre 











ROSIN OIL @ PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 

GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 

’ x\ Send for "Pine Tree Products" Booklet 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc 


1s Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 1270 Ave.of the Americas, New York 2C 


PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CUSTOM MIXING, GRINDING and DISPERSION. Production time 
availabie on Rotary Cutters, Colloid Mills and explosion-proof Churns with 
attached filtering mediums. At your service—the technical know-how an 
completely equipped control laboratory. ADHESIVES & COATING SPE- 
CIALTIES, I t. Bldg. #22, 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. Je 


RUBBER MOLDS 

I will invest up to $5,000 in rubber molds for the manufacture of any 
item which will stand careful scrutiny. Grorce B, Farweti, 1045 Sonoma 
Ave., Menlo Park, Calif. 


CUSTOM DIPPING 
We have open time on our latex dipping machines, 
samples and specifications for estimates on your requirements to BLé 
Box 152, West Hanover, Mass, 


224] 


Send drawings or 
A 


KE, 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Established manufacturer industrial processing cooling 
equipment desires representation. Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Louisiana, Exclusive 
territory. Liberal commission. Leads furnished. 

Representatives should have working knowledge of 
manufacturing industries in territory, particularly rub- 
Successful record of selling 


ber, plastics, chemical. 
(price 


quality products to industrial management 
range $5,000.00 to $20,000.00) essential. 

All replies will be given prompt, confidential con- 
sideration. 


. Address Box 335-B, RUBBER AGE 


erorrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrvrrrrrrr 
DISTRICT SALES ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVE 
(Chicago Area) 

Want established sales engineer to represent company manufacturing 
plastic coating machinery and related equipment for fabrics, paper and con- 
tinuous materials. Must be either chemical or mechanical engineering grad- 
uate, or equivalent, with working knowledge of continuous process machin- 
ery. Protected territory, ample home office assistance and support. Reply 
strictly confidential. Address Box 357-B, Ruspper AGE. 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 








To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
88! State St. Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 








Custom 
We ee aeries 


We do milling and compounding of all 


types—black or color-—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 





Pequanoc Kubber Co. 


— 


MANUFACTURER F RECLAIME 


MAIN: SALES OFFICE and FACTORY, BUTLER, N. J 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Rubber machinery including Banbury mixers, heavy duty 
mixers, calenders, rubber rolls and mixers, extruders, grinders and cutters, 
hydraulic equipment, rotary and vacuum shelf dryers, injection molding 
machines. Will consider now operating or shut down plant. P. O. Box 
1351, Church Street Station, New York 8, N. Y. 


WANTED: Rubber mills, calenders, mixers, Banbury mixers, extruders, 


grinders, cutters, hydraulic presses, injection molding machines. Consolidated 
Products Co. Inc., 70 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 


lsc 


WANTED: 50” or 60” used heavy duty mill, complete; 
Tuber, good condition. Address Box 353-E, Ruspsper Ac 


WANTED: One used 72” x 14 ft. vulcanizer, 100 psi quick opening 
door. Give price F.O.B. Union Grove, Wisconsin. Equipment must be in 
first class condition. 

Wisconsin Rupper Propucts Co., INn¢ 
Attention Donald J. Rasor, Pres 

Post Office Box 454 
Union Grove, Wisconsin 


WANTED: Baker-Perkins type mixer, 500-2000 gallons capacity. Must 
» sigma blades. Address Box 347-E, Ruspper AGe. 


WANTED: Used double opening hydraulic press. 20 to 30 feet long 
to 50 inches wide. Mr. S. M, Cossey, Patm, FecureLer Company, 


Maple Street, Weehawken, N. J. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT: 2 New 
R. D. Wood 500 ton embossing presses; 54” x 26” platen, HY DRAU Lic 
PRESSES; 40” x 54”, 36” ram, 1500 tons; 30” x 26”, 16” ram, 600 tons; 
2—27” x 27”, 18” rams, 585 tons; 20” x 20”, 10” ram, 200 tons; 20” x 20” 
14” ram, 200 tons; 15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 14% x 14”, 8” ram, 735 
tons; 2—19” x 24”, 10” rams, 78 tons; 18” x 18”, 7” ram, 50 tons; 10 
26” x 26”, 7” rams, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 7%4” ram, 50 tons; 14” x 14”, 8” 
ram, 50 tons; 8” x 914”, 4! Ss rams, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 34%” rams, 12 
tons; Carver model 150 and 6” x 6” LABORATORY PRESSES; Stokes 
Model T, late type with drive; Stokes Model T, late type with hydraulic 
equalizer system and drive; Colton 54%2T with drive P REFORM PRESSES; 
NEW UNIVERSAL DUAL PUMP ING UNITS, 3-15 HP; NEW LAB 
ORATORY MILLS and CALENDERS; HPM 6” ram, 25004 pressure 
ACCUMULATOR; also Extruders, Mixers, Vulcanizers, Injection Molding 
Units, etc. Universat Hyprautic MacuInery Company, Inc., 285 Hudson 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—90 KVA Capacitor, 2,300 to 240 Volt—2 Ph National 
Electric Condenser Co. Cooke Cortor & CHemicat Co., Hackettstown, 


New Jersey 


EXTRUDER 4” ALLEN, First Class Condition. 
No motor Rebuilt for own use. Will sell, reasonable Specifications 
available Private owner. Dan Drennan, 12845 Dunrobin Ave., Downey, 
California 


FOR SALE: 1—Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 13” 3-roll calender; 1—Royle 
#4 extruder, motor driven; 1—Farrel-Birmingham 32” x 92” inverted-L, 
4-roll calender, reduction drive, D.C. varispeed motor; 4—-Hymac 150 ton 
molding presses, 16” x 16” electrically heated platens; 1—6” x 12” labora 
tory mill, m.d.; 1—Ball & Jewell rotary cutter, Model 251, m.d.; 2 
Baker-Perkins size 15, 100-gallon jacketed mixers; 5—horizontal dry powder 
ribbon mixers, 40004, 15004, 5004; 1—new 3-roll 6” x 16” laboratory 
calender, m.d.; 1—Farrel-Birmingham 60” mill with reduction drive, 150 
HP motor, floor level mounting; 1 Fitzpatrick “D” comminutor, s.s. con- 
tact parts jacketed; 1—Mikro-Pulverizer 2TH, with motor; 4—Reed 
Prentice & WS injection molding Sloe two 16 oz.; also other sizes 
Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, 
Pellet Presses, Cutters. WANTED: Your Surplus Rubber Machinery 
Conso_ipaTep Propucts Company, Inc., 70 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J 
HOboken 3-4425; N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


COMPLETE PLASTIC BUTTON MOLDING PLANT: 1—Stokes 200 
ton model 250-A semi-automatic press, 2—-Stokes 150 ton model 250-A 
semi-automatic presses, 3—Stokes RDS-3 rotary tablet machines, 3—MKO 
2 HP, 150 PSI gas boilers, 3—Buttondex broachers, definners, inspection 
conveyors, tumbling barrels, 18, 22, 24, 30 Ring Fisheye, poker chip and 
electric plug molds, etc. Other Hydraulic Presses: Erie 4000 ton and 
Baldwin-Southwark 3600 ton belt presses. Birdsbore 2000 ton, Farrel 1000 
ton, HPM 750 ton, Erie 700 ton, Baldwin-Southwark 400 ton, Farrel 393 
ton and 200 ton, Watson-Stillman 110 ton and 100 ton, BPM 100 ton and 
35 ton molding presses and Watson-Stillman 30 ton lab presses 
INJECTION MOLDING MACHINES: various makes z. to 22 oz. 
EXTRUDERS: No. 1 Royle and larger. MISCELLANE "OUS: Lab mixers 
and mills, MPM pelletizer, rotary cutters, etc. 


JOHNSON MACHINERY COMPANY 


683-R Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark 5, New Jersey 
Bigelow 8-2500 


WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


“Equipment for Sale” continued on next page 
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re Parts 


FOR NO. 3 and 5 


ROYLE EXTRUDERS 


Consisting of 


BEARINGS, GEARS, SCREWS, 
STRAINER PLATES, ETC. 


BOX 1106 
1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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18” x 50” Fairel Mills with motor and drive 
Farrel Refiner—20” x 30” 
Farrel Cracker—20” x 36 
9” x 20” Farrel 2-Roll Calender with motor and 


lrive 
1000 Ton Hydraulic presses—28” ram 
380 Ton Hydraulic press—18” ram 
300 Ton Hydraulic presses—16” ram 
Mills from Laboratory size to 50°' in stock. 
Presses from 75 ton to 1000 ton in stock. 
We specialize in rebuilding rubber and plastics machinery 
Ail of our rebuilt machinery is guaranteed. 


Kelialle 


RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO., INC 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH BERGEN. N. J 
PHONE: UNION 5-1073 
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START A REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Of Your Own 
With Your Subscription 


To RUBBER AGE 


“The Continuing Adult Education of 


the Rubber Industry.” 


Rates are 
$5.00 for 1 year in the U.S. 
$5.50 in Canada 


$6.00 Foreign 


Please enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE for 
one year starting with the next issue. 
[] Check enclosed | Bill me 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 
City and State 
Please check whether address is: 


- 


[] Company or [] Home 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 





FOR SALE 


50 HP—12 x 10 Sullivan Air Compressor Motor and Con 
trols—$1,200. ) 


ImpeRIAL Russer Mrc. Co., Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE: 2—28” x 30” hydraulic presses, 20” ram; 1—8” x 16” 3-roll 
laboratory calender; 1—16” x 40” rubber mill MD; 1—4’ x 12’ vulcanizer, 
Q.0. door; also extruders, mixers, cutters, etc. CHEemicaL & Process 
Macuinery Corpr., 146 Grand Street, New York 13, N. ¥ 


Hydraulic presses and pumps rebuilt, repaired. New presses from labora- 


tory up to 1000 tons. Pumping units up to 10,000 p.s.i., all capacities. 
Ciirtom Hyprautic Press Co., 290 Alwoed Rd., Clifton, New Jersey. 


THE AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. INC. 
“ARMACO" 
New Rubber & Plastics Machinery 
ALSO 
A complete stock of used reconditioned guaranteed machinery 


for rubber & plastic. 
Phone HE 4-9141 


Phoning 
RUBBER AGE? 


After 














P. O. Box 88 Akron 9, Ohio 














March 18, 


1955, the new phone 


will be: PEnna 6-6872 


New Address: 101 W. 3ist St, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


USED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


1—Baldwin 5’ x 6’ horizontal Vulcanizer, quick opening door, ASME 150 psi. 





1—National Rubber Machinery Company—2!/>” 
for hot oil. 


1—Welding Engrs. 4” Stainless Steel Double Screw Rubber Extruder w/15 
HP Explosion Proof motor 


1—Welding Engrs. 2” Stainless Steel double Screw Rubber Extruder w/3 
HP motor. 


1—Calender Mill 2 roll 12” x 24”w/motor drive 


Plastic Extruder, jacketed 


We are interested in purchasing individual items and complete plants. 


R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.22,UNION.N.J. 
MURDOCK-6-4900 








GUARANTEED 
REBUILT MACHINERY 


Co UNITED 
a PURBER 
CUTTING MACHINES MACHINERY 
prep EXCHANGE 
Tes TED TRUSTED 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 
MODEL X Tensile Tester 


One of the many *Scott Testers for 
"World-Standard" testing of rubber, tex- 
tiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, up 
to | ton tensile. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


*Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
85 Blackstone St. 


183-189 ORATON STREET 





Providence, R. |. 








The French Rubber Journal 


REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC 


42, rue Scheffer. Paris 16. France 
Monthly Magazine established in 1924 


Deals with all that concerns rubber. Up 
to date on every problem of the day. 
Also monthly French and Foreign rub- 
ber bibliography. 


Subscription rate: 2700 Frances a year 
Price per copy: 300 Frances 


PPP LPL LL LOLLLLOPL OP? 


Free sample copy on request 


PPLPLILE 








WI Bay.y | USED RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY 
20” x 60” Mill @ 4FB Refiners, 21x24x36”, Tilting Type 


TAPPER 


Wanted: 84” Mill @ 3A Banbury @ No. 9 Banbury 


30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


PHONE: 
YONKERS 
3-7455 


Cash for your surplus equipment CABLE 


WILTAPPER 
YONKERS, 
N.Y. 











NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


ALBERT & SON 


Riss 


Trenton, N. J. 


Akron, 0. 


Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 





Val 


.. setting the pace 


The pace is being set by the Sid Richardson Car- 
bon Co. Through production of TEXAS 109, 
the super abrasion channel black which gives the 
compounder these plus features: 


FAST CURE—Ph 9 plus 


OLTIMATE TENSILE —Superior to channel 
black in both natural and GR-S 


ELONGATION —Superior to channel black in 
both natural and GR-S 


CRACKING —Equivalent to HAF in GR-S 
ABRASION —Equivalent to ISAF 
in LTP and GR-S 


.. All this at HAF prices... 
TEXAS Write, wire or telephone for samples and information 


Std Richa cdson 


® 
Cc AR B O N 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS — AND LOAN BUILDING 
8, OHI0 
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INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPA in Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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STABELANS are manufactured by 
Stabelan Chemical Company 


Write your nearest office for complete data 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


(oO Mets iolh daly -1] ol-lallale mits} iq-1-) ame 0 .daelamo MEE @ allo 


Boston 16, Mass Trenton 9, New Jersey Chicago 25, Illinois Los Angeles 21, Calif 
661 Boylston Street 2595 E. State Street 2724 W. Lawrence Ave 1248 Wholesale Street 
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now avatlable 


Van STAY R 
new liquid Heat Stabilizer for Vinyl 


PLASTISOLS « ORGANOSOLS 
SLUSH MOLDING COMPOUNDS 





UNIFORM COMPOUND VISCOSITY 


TTT TT 
nae 








| anne | The essential properties of compound 
| uniformity, crystal clarity, minimum heat 
discoloration and good aging are obtained 


by formulating with VANsTAY R. 


| 
ONTROL E 
Kia wa 


+——t—— +--+ 


——}——+ 





cos: es Cae 


Consult Vanderbilt Technical Service for 
advice or assistance in using VANSTAY Heat 





BROOKFIELD VISCOSITY—CPS. x 10° 
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eee and Light Stabilizers to your advantage. 
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DAYS STORAGE AT ROOM TEMP. 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


developed for 
MAXIMUM CLARITY «- MINIMUM HEAT DISCOLORATION 





